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A Garden of Yesterday 


BY EDITH 


LIVINGSTON 


SMITH 


Photographs by Ella M. Boult and others 


HEN Now walks down the 
lane of Long Ago and 
sees there a little girl whw is a 
woman to-day, there steals over 
the memory a sense of the unreal- 
ity of the changes and chances of 
time which weigh events in the 
scale of importance. It is as easy 
for recollection to say “it is” as for 
actuality to say “it was;’’ one has 
but to turn the bend in the road 
of twisted years and there is the 
flower from which the faded fra- 
grance steals, there is the music 
from which the silence trembles, 
there is the child-happiness of un- 
responsibility in which the 1dleness 
of old age finds its image—and its 
dream of peace. 

When Now walks down the lane 
of Long Ago a woman’s hands 
reach out eagerly to clutch the 
childish fingers which were hers, 
her heart encompasses the doubts 
and fears of a wistful, wondering, 
opening consciousness—a 
woman’s understanding bridges 
the years. 


If you go with me, you must 
shut the lower half of the double 
door of the big white house— 
Grandmother's house —for she 
calls “Shut the door, childie, and 
don’t forget the garden gate,’”’ so we must do what she asks. 

“Yes, Grandmother,” you must answer, not just “Yes’m” as 
you may to the school-teacher. 

It is only a step to the garden gate. The latch lifts easily. 
Whitewashed picket fences are nicer than painted ones, aren’t 
they? 

Why ? 

3ecause Grandmother’s fence is whitewashed and the house 
too, shingle on shingle; she won’t have it painted. 

Now turn and wave your hand to Grandmother, for she is 
looking to see if you really shut the gate—that’s so the chickens 
won't get in. 

“Keep in the shade, child,” she calls. 

(Yes, there were shadows in Grandmother’s garden; how 
strange!) 

You must take a long breath because the minute you shut the 
gate and think where you are, you can smell it all at once—the 





It is only a step to the garden gate swinging in the whitewashed, 
picket fence, and it leads you into a garden of delight 


box that edges the paths, the 
phlox and the hollyhocks, the 
larkspur and four o’clocks, the 
bachelor buttons and ten weeks’ 
stock; the sweet peas and candy- 
tuft, and mignonette and sweet 
geranium (it needs a very long 
breath) ; the lavender and helio- 
trope, and poppies and forget-me- 
nots; the pansies and nasturtiums 
and sunflowers, and all the other 
blossoms—wealth of green and 
color; mixed with the drowsy 
hum of insects—borne on the 
clear note of a bird, shut in by the 
overflowing sense of sunlight and 
tree-tops and the under-tender- 
ness of Summer’s growth. 

You mustn’t go down the mid- 

dle path first, for that one comes 
last. No, don’t go to your wrong 
hand side. When I was much 
littler than I am now I learned my 
right hand from my wrong one 
by the paths in the garden. On 
the wrong side are all the things 
to eat—peas and beans and corn 
and such things that are nice— 
for dinner, but not when one just 
comes on a visit to the garden. 
. Over here? Yes, there are 
some things to eaf, but in with 
the flowers, currant bushes and 
pear trees that have to be propped 
up with long sticks because they are going to have so many 
pears; and peach trees and plum trees—just a few—and the 
flowers that like to be shady grow underneath them. 

Hear how the bumble bees bumble around the ever blooming 
roses and the lilies. Did you ever see lilies so much taller than 
little girls? They can look right over the fence. Great big red 
ones and white ones that smell most as sweet as roses, and the 
tiger ones with freckles like mine. 

If you were a fairy, would you rather dance here or under the 
poppy umbrellas? 

I beg your pardon, but if you want to see the place where they 
meet in the moonlight (there are other places too—out under the 
big trees by the front gate, where the roots of the trees grow, 
right out of the ground to make houses for paper dolls, is one, 
and down in the glen)—but if you want to see their most favorite 
place, it is down the middle garden path. Yes, let us go. 

Here, you see the box stops edging the paths and the bushes 
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Hark! Do you hear singing? It’s the brook right down at the 
bottom of this little hill. Grandmother said that the brook sang 
all their words to music as if it was a song when she and Grand- 
father were lovers. 





Do you know what a lover is? It’s Grandfathers and Grand- 
mothers and Fathers and Mothers before there is any you. 

But lovers don’t fade like the roses, Grandmother says. They 
keep on gathering all the sweetness of love into all the years just 
like the bees do honey—Oh! I can’t explain. You ask Grand- 
mother—little girls never can explain, but they know, because 
they feel it all inside. 

“Some day, dear child, you will understand these things and 
life,” Grandmother says. “Oh, Grandmother, I know,” I say. 

Phat is, | know the outside of it all. It is just like the breath of 
the garden, that is all of it; even if little girls don’t know the 
name of each flower, they can understand the sweetness ts all of 
them. Isn't that like life?” 

“Yes, philosopher,” Grandmother says. “It is like a garden 
with the roses and the thorns, the sun and the shadows the 
springtime and the dead, dead leaves, the lilacs and the bitter 
sweet ; but a child knows not of thorns and shadows, and bitter- 
sweet climbs too high over your head.” 

Grandmother likes riddles. Most generally I can’t guess them. 


When we go back I'll pick you some flowers and we'll get some 
blackberries to eat. I know how to make a basket out of grape 
leaves and little sticks, and trumpet creeper trumps hold quite a 
number if you put the little berries in them. Here—Here— 
we are! Don't you love it? Don't You? You must say you 
do. Isn't that the dearest, runaway brook? Doesn't it sound 





The path stops at the trellis and beyond are just trees and grass and 
flowers, growing in disarray, unhedged by borders 


do it instead. Those are peony bushes and bleeding heart—the 
peonies are all gone now Jike most of the roses and the lilies-of 
the-valley by the fence—and here is the trellis that makes a 
bridge over the path for the grapes to grow over. You can sit 
here on the benches under the trellis if you want to. I often 
do when the grapes are ripe 

“You never saw so many old-fashioned flowers?” Do you 
like new-fashioned best What kind are they ?—‘“You don’t”: 
Oh! I am glad, for Grandmother and Mother and I all like this 
kind and there is such a lot of them. Now, the big path stops 
this side of the trellis and it gets little with just trees and grass 
on each side of it. Your skirts are long. I am so sorry—it 
takes the dew such a long time to dry. Mune don’t touch the 


gra OU See 
Now thts is where the fairies come. See the cobwebs on the 
grass That's what people call them, but they are really the 
table covers of the fairies when they have supper out here in the 
garden at night Che trees grow closer and closer here. When 
little girls are alone they always run down this bit of the path 
“Why 


| don’t know exactly, but—lI think I'll take your hand, please 

to show vou the way - 
No, go slow again The sun sifters through the trees just oT wir i ce ¥ 
' ; ’ 1¢ 
ike the flour does through the sitter when Grandmother makes f : w- ‘lo 
‘ . ’ » rs . a 
ponge cake. See how long and soft the grass is here, and the > 7 ' ome 
> a . ae 
_— 
, 7 - ‘ 


. 


| ‘ : >= ' 

path stops being a path and is just an open space—now it’s a re 
. = 
path again and where it turns—guess 





‘You cannot 





a aha ) - 
. . . . Pe . ‘ "ey _ , . ae. , da 
\ bie tree and a seat made of twisted wood. Isn't that the "Oe ie) SSE Baas = CUE. KD. : 
loveliest place to play house? Here is where Grandmother and Beneath the tall hollyhocks with their various hues, are the hiding places 


Grandfather used to sit. Grandmother told me so of the faines 
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The foxgloves waved their stately heads above the child, even the lilies 
leaned over her 


cool when it splashes over the rocks? And you can learn all about 
geography—I mean islands and isthmuses and peninsulas—when 
you go in paddling. 

What a pity! I forgot your skirts were so long. Would you 
get them wet? Perhaps you would. 

Oh, thank you. Are you sure it is polite?—-You really wouldn't 
mind if I went in paddling alone?—Yes, I always do— 

[s it as late as that? We must go back. I wish we had brought 
some cookies. Perhaps we can find some early pears. You can 
never guess why, when I’m in Grandmother’s dining-room | 
think of the garden most always. 

lowers on the table? Yes, 
but not that—sometimes it’s cur- 
rants, sometimes it’s pears stewed 
in molasses—or early it’s straw- 
berries and now it’s blackberries 
—and sometimes I have te come 
out and get three peach leaves to 
put in the milk that Grandmother 
is heating for the custard. 

Then on Sundays I think of 
the garden. Sundays is when 
Grandfather, who is dead, has his 
blossoms. We come out here and 
pick the very best flowers we can 
find and we take them in the 
house where Grandmother fills 
the tin crosses half full of moss 
and water, and then we put the 
flowers in those until they look 
like rainbow crosses. Then we 
go to church—early. Partly be- 
cause Harry Clay—that’s the 
white horse—goes slowly (he’s 
old like Grandmother), but the 
second “because” is that we have 
to go to the burying-ground first. 
That’s where people get planted 
before they grow to Heaven. 








crosses on the graves. There are others besides Grandfather's, 
but she kneels down by his and so I do too, and I say “Our 
Father” and “Now | lay me down to sleep” to myself, but I get 
through before Grandmother does. When she is ready we go 
back to the wagon and drive a little way further to church. 
Grandmother ties Harry Clay again, under a shed this time, 
and while the bell rings just a little, we walk up a path and go 
in to church. 

I always wear a very stiff white dress and a white hat and I 
have one a Roman sash. That is a sash that is of many colors like 
Joseph's coat in the Bible was. I don’t think it’s pretty, Other 
little girls have them all pink or blue or all red. Every Sunday 
I say to Grandmother: “Grandmother, must I wear my Roman 
sash?” and every Sunday I wear it. 

Church is long. I like the music—the birds and the locusts 
sing outside—the fans flutter—lI get a little sleepy and I’m afraid 
I'll drop my five cents. Yes, | do love God and I trv to be 
good—I wish my Roman sash was all pink! 

Then church gets over and we go out. Grandmother talks to 
ladies and then we go home. 

Now we'll get the big bunch of flowers. 

You hold them, please, while I get the berries. Oh! here ar 
some plums on the ground, Grandmother doesn’t mind if we 
shake the tree a little. 

Now we must shut the gate again. Down that little path is 
where the cows come up from the road at night. The cows 
made that path, but I think the fairies helped. 

Won't you come into the house? Up there is where I sleep 
at night, and I can hear the crickets cricketing out here, Those 
green shutters belong to the parlor. The parlor has a carpet 
with big rings on it that you can play marbles in on rainy days. 





We stop on the road and put In the shaded corners of the garden and under the fruit trees, the flowers that like the shade grow in 


the reins through a hole in the 

post—but Harry Clay would 

stand all right if we didn’t—he likes standing best, you know. 
Our little dead yard is near to the road with an evergreen 

hedge about it. Grandmother squeezes in through a hole in the 

hedge and I squeeze in easier after her. Then she puts the 


profusion 


I help Grandmother dust the parlor in the mornings. There is 

a weather thing with a little man and woman, and the lady goes 

in the house when it rains and the man comes out, for it’s politer 
(Continued on page 80) 
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There is a charm about this garden, much of which is obtained from 


SELECTING THOSE VARIETIES 


OR FOLIAGE 


OF PLANTS THAT 


TH kind of a garden to have has, no doubt, been a problem 
which has presented itself to many a would-be gardener, 
a way clear in which to indulge in this 
pastime has, doubt- 


and the inability to see 


less, resulted in as- 
pirations dwindling 
to abortive attempts 
at flower garJening. 
Shrubs, perennials 
and annuals are de- 
lightful plants to 
grow if one has the 
time to devote to 
their culture, but to 
keep a flowei gar- 
den in first-class 
shape requires a 
vreat amount ot 
time and labor, and 
the individual spe- 
cies are, at best, in 
bloom for only a few 





weeks, while most 
shrubs and peren- 
nials bear flowers 


for only a couple of 
weeks, being for the 


P. haps you have not noticed the attractive 
bloom of the blackberries 


the use of fruit trees and small fruits instead of the 
flowers and shrubs 


The Utility Garden 


COMBINE USEFUL FRUITS WITH BEAUTY OF FLOWER 
THE GARDEN THAT SATISFIES THE APPETITE AS WELL AS THE EYES 



































generally seen 


. > = sh -= ma 
BY PARKER THAYER BARNES 
Photographs by Nathan R. Graves, Chas. Jones, and others 
Eprtoe , \ pe le ha me peculhar prejudice in favor of a certain type of garden. This may be influenced by personal tastes or by the exigencies of 
location Rut the fact remains that there are different kinds of gardens to choose mm as well as there are different styles of architecture. The purpose of this series 
is to show what f ire avatlabl This art Jescribes the garden of a man who wishes edible results for his garden work. It will be followed by other types in 
subsequent 


balance of the year just green; but they must still be cultivated, 
fertilized, pruned and mulched. 

For real joy I believe that a fruit and vegetable garden is the 
thing, because it can 


be made to combine ~ 

beauty with utility - 

The fruit ‘rees t , «4 
flower before the ' , 
frost has _ really 


gone, and there are 
no flowering shrubs 
which can surpass 
them for beauty of 
bloom. The flower- 
ing of the fruit trees 
is closely followed 
by the fruiting of 
strawberries in late 
May or early June, 
according to the lo 
cality. By the mid 
dle of June cherries 
are ripe, and rasp 
berries are ready to 
pick early in July. 
These are followed 
by currants, goose 


v _ . P ps a ea + pes 
Peach trees adapt themselves readily to train- 
ing in the espalier form 
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An American garden where apple trees are being trained against simple 
lattice. The effect is charming and the method has many advantages 


berries and blackberries. The early varie- 
ties of peaches are ripe in August and se 
are a few early varieties of apples. and a 
succession is maintained until the heavy 
frosts of fall arrive. 

The fruit garden is a source of antici- 
pation all summer long, and the realization 
will equal or exceed the anticipation, As 
soon as the flowers drop, the fruits com- 
mence to form. You can walk daily 
through the garden, watching the fruits 
swell, growing larger and larger ; then they 
begin to take on color, and finally they are 
ready to eat—big, highly colored straw- 
berries and peaches that fairly melt in the 
mouth. This can all be accomplished with 
a minimum of labor and it does not require 
a vast amount of knowledge to be suc- 
cessful. 

A fruit garden is just as permanent as 
any plantation of trees and shrubs, and 
more permanent than most herbaceous gar- 
dens, for it does not require the occasional 
digging up and separating of the plants as 
is necessary with the iris and the peony. 


for instance, and it can be made just as attractive if care is 


taken in planting it. 


Growing fruits on small suburban lots may seem impossible, 


for one is accustomed to 
think of their being pro- 
duced by large trees. It 
is entirely possible, how- 
ever, for one can purchase 
miniature forms which 
will produce bigger, bet- 
ter flavored, and more 
highly colored fruit than 
is usually produced in 
commercial orchards. 
These dwarf trees can be 
grown in much less space 
than the larger kinds and 
they are so amenable to 
pruning and training that 
they can be grown in al- 
most any _ conceivable 
form. Exceedingly at- 
tractive displays can be 








There are few shrubs more beautiful in blos- 
som than the flowering cherry 





Upon the pergola at the back of the garden grapevines are trained, and the vege- 
tables in regular array seem as attractive as the arrangement of a formal garden 


What would have been a bare wall here is graced by fruit trees. 
face of this stone is strung with stout wire for training the trees 


it always seems out of place. 
golas can be found than the grape. 
be set about ten feet apart each way when grown in bush forms, 





The 


made by training them in fan, espalier, or 
any of the flat forms against buildings or 
fences, or over porches, arbors or trellises. 
They can be trained low on trellises to 
form hedges or to screen unsightly ob- 
jects; in fact, their use about a small gar- 
den is almost unlimited to the gardener 
who has creative imagination. »“Apples, 
pears, peaches, plums and cherries can all 
be had in dwarf forms. 

The foliage of the grape is as good as 
any of the ornamental vines grown about 
the house when one is planting for land- 
scape effects alone; the leaves are large 
and the beautiful green is always attrac- 
tive. In the late spring and early summer 
the grapes bear an abundant quantity of 
inconspicuous flowers, but their existence 
is heralded by their very fragrant odor. 
The grape makes an excellent vine for 
training over porches, arbors and sum- 
mer-houses or the many pergolas which 
have been neglected in that no vines have 
been planted over them. A pergola with- 
out a covering of vines is not attractive; 
No better vine for covering per- 
The dwarf fruit trees should 


but when planted 
against buildings they can 
a3 be set closer together, 
the distance depending 
upon the method of prun- 
ing. The double-U shaped 
dwarf trees—which in 
many ways is the best 
form to grow on trellises 
against buildings—should 
be set four feet apart so 
as to allow one fot be- 
tween each cane. Straw- 
berries may be grown in 
matted rows or in hills of 
individual plants. I pre- 
fer the latter way. In this 
case the plants are set 
eighteen inches apart. 
A good trellis on which 
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An interesting group of fruit trees and dwarf fruit These rows of 


trees in a corner of a lawn 


to tram truit tree is made with tron posts set about ten teet 
apart, and on these wires are strung about nine inches apart. The 
height of the trellis will depend somewhat upon the form in 
which the trees are trained. It ought not to be less than six 
feet (his form of trellis is much better than one made of wood, 
as parts of the wooden trellises will need replacing in a few 
veal he trellis hould be built before planting the fruit 
trees and the tre hould be planted close up to the wire 

Che straight lines of some formal gardens and the regularity 
of all, have been popular with many people from the earliest days 
of gardening Indeed, the trouble of those striving to uplift 
gardening has been to prevent the formal garden from running 
into a riot of regular arrangement. Due to this, the bedding 
plants and the rows of Mother Carey's Chickens find less favor 
to-day. But there mav be a « bination of this regularity, espe 





dwarf trained fruits is that one can employ 


The great advantage of 
them to good effect in the smallest space, as with this cherry tree 





fruit trees will form a well shaded 


orchard during the summer and fall 


cially where it exists for a 
sensible reason and a true 
purpose, as in the vegetable 


garden. There is much of 
beauty in the foliage of 
beet, lettuce, carrot and 


countless other vegetables. 
A careful selection § can 
show these productions to 
best advantage. Sometimes 
an arrangement is made ac- 
cording to height; some- 
times, according to kind. 
There is a variety, 
giving a chance for personal 
taste. 
One 
tiveness 


great 


man gained attrac- 

putting his 
at the back of 
the garden. Corn formed 
the background for 
beans, then bush beans, peas, 
etc. Another 
troduced a visitor to his for- 
mal garden. Where the per- 
gola usually overlooks a for- 


by 
higher crops 


pole 


gardner in- 


mal arrangement of flowers, 
he had a pergola covered 
with thriving 
But, in place of the flowers, 
the path in the center looked upon regular rows of crisp, fresh 
vegetables, tomatoes trained on trellises, and the graceful foliage 
To him, it far 
surpassed any formal garden in the accepted sense of the word 
he had ever beheld. 

One very attractive vegetable and fruit garden which I have 
visited several times is arranged in this way. 


grapevines. 


of the pea-vines growing on upright supports. 


The vegetable gar- 
den is divided up into several parts by walks, and between the 
walks and vegetables are trellises six or eight feet high on which 
dwarf fruit trees are trained. In other parts of this same garden 
bordered with dwarf fruit trees in bush form 
under which annual flowering plants are grown. These annuals 
could be very well supplemented by strawberries for the first few 
vears after the planting of the fruit trees, as several crops could 
(Continued on page 74) 


there are walks 


— 


’ <> uo "a ™ 
The surface of this stone wall affords sufficient room to train a row of 


sturdy peach trees. What is more, this method produces fine fruit 

















A Common Sense Explanation of Fertilizers’ 


BY CLAUDE 


OST books on fertilizers are Greek to the amateur gardener. 
From them we gain the impression that all plant growth 
is made up of three chemical elements, nitrogen, phosphorous 
and potash, and that before we can hope for success in our gar- 
dens we must exercise certain functions somewhere between the 
duties of the prescription clerk in a drug store and the cook 
who puts together the ingredients for a batch of bread or cake. 
As a matter of fact plants take from the soil about a dozen ele- 
ments. The reason that the triumvirate, nitrogen, potash and 
phosphorous, are so often mentioned is because they are the 
ones in which as a rule a poor soil is deficient. Consequently 
they must be supplied artificially to obtain maximum yields. 
They are the ingredients of a complete or “balanced” fertilizer. 
In the books, we see big formule devoted to the humble potato 
that make us feel that what we heretofore regarded as a simple 
tuber as a matter of fact requires as much care in feeding as 
a growing baby. We may think we “know beans,” but after 
reading a treatise on “the soil requirements of the leguminoids,” 
our favorite Saturday night dish becomes a composite photograph 
of the corner drug store dumped in a ten acre lot. 


You as a gardener in a small way need to know but little about 
fertilizers from a scientific standpoint. If you go to your farmer 
neighbor who always has the earliest 
sweet corn and the ripest, soundest to- 
matoes and ask him about nitrates and 
sulphates, he will consider that you are 
delving in educational mysteries that have no part in his life. All 
he knows is that to have a good garden, he must use lots of well 
rotted manure, and failing in that, to make up the shortage with 
fertilizer. 

The difference between success or failure in our garden de- 
pends upon a great many things beside soil fertility. Some of 
these are sufficient rainfall, physical condition of the soil, the kind 
of seed we plant—both as to its germinating qualities and the 
proper variety—whether we have planted at the proper time, the 
care we give the seedlings after they appear, and the extent to 
which we wage war upon their natural enemies, the weeds and 
the bugs. But more than anything else a successful garden is 
dependent upon a good soil. It is the sine qua non of the 
whole affair, the major premise, the foundation stone upon 
which we shall build our structure. No amount of weeding or 
rainfall or good seeds or government bulletins or neighborly 
advice will take the place of this. 

Practically no garden spots are rich enough in themselves. 
Something must be added. ‘Well, then,” you ask, “what shall 
[ add?” You may feel that unless you employ the services of an 
agricultural expert, you are rushing in where angels fear to 
tread. You need have no misgivings on this score. If you can 
get it, the thing to add is stable manure. “How much?” Just as 
much as you can get conveniently—and then some. If you keep 
a horse, the best practice is to haul the accumulation out on the 
garden every few days during the fall and winter, so that when 
the rains come, the soluble salts which it contains will be washed 
into the ground and not run off into the drain or sewer where 
they will do no good. During the growing season this cannot be 
done. In that case, the manure pile should be turned over about 
once in two weeks to hasten decomposition and to prevent it from 
overheating—which is technically called “burning.” The white 
spots we often see in stable manure are due to burning, and in 
such cases practically all the plant food has been destroyed. 


STABLE 
MANURES 


H. MILLER 


As horse manure is naturally dry, it will ferment rapidly unless 
it is kept worked up. By rapid fermentation it loses its most 
valuable fertilizing element, nitrogen, which is converted into 
ammonium carbonate, a volatile gas. In addition to working over 
the pile, our manure pit should have a roof to keep off the rains, 
or better still waterproof sides and bottom of concrete to hold 
the moisture. Cow manure according to analysis is less valuable 
than horse manure, but it ferments more slowly, and under the 
ordinary conditions of neglect that exist on the average farm 
will probably be just as desirable if it can be bought. Pig manure 
is in the same class as cow manure owing to the diversity of feed 
that pigs get. The two that are the most valuable are sheep 
and poultry manure. Where possible these should be mixed with 
stable manure, as the excess straw in the bedding used will act 
as an absorbent and hold in the soluble chemicals. 

The beginner should appreciate one essential fact: that any 
manure is superior in most cases to a commercial fertilizer be- 
cause in addition to the chemicals it contains it also is largely 
made up of humus. This is simply vegetable fiber of some sort. 
Rotted straw or leaf mold is largely humus. The chief function 
of humus is to improve the texture of the soil. A heavy clay 
may be rich enough in itself to grow a garden successfully, but 
it must also be. friable or workable, and not compact like putty. 
When we consider that the delicate hair-like rootlets of a grow- 
ing plant must work their way through the soil and seek out the 
elements that go to make plant growth, we can easily see how 
much better the chances of success are in a loose crumbly soil 
than in one that is packed or so “clayey” that it is either water- 
soaked or sun-baked on the surface so that it will shed water like 
a tin roof instead of permitting it to soak into the ground. This 
naturally leads also into a discussion of cultivation, which is be- 
yond the province of this article. The point is that manure is 
preferable to fertilizer because it contains humus. The book 
farmer will dispute this and tell you that with a fertilizer we can 
know exactly how much nitrogen or potash we are adding, but 
with stable manure it is all guesswork. He is right in this, but 
he assumes that we know in advance just how much we should 
add. I regretfully dispute this contention. 


We are now brought up to the subject of artificial fertilization. 
First of all we must ascertain whether our garden needs lime. 
It is an important element in the suc- 
cessful growing of crops. The principal 
function of lime is to correct acidity or 
to “sweeten” or make alkaline an acid 
soil. We can easily tell whether our gardens are acid by procur- 
ing a piece of litmus paper from the druggist. Litmus paper 
has the peculiar property in the presence of an acid of turning 
a pinkish red. In alkaline or neutral solutions it turns or remains 
blue. The practical test is made in this way. Stick a spade 
into the ground and work a slot into the top soil. Then moisten 
a piece of the litmus paper with clean water and press it against 
the side of the hole. If the paper turns pink your soil is slightly 
acid and needs some lime—say a bag of air-slaked lime to each 
square rod. This is better applied in the fall and plowed or 
spaded in when ou make the garden in the spring. Lime also 
acts the same as humus and not only improves the texture of the 
soil, but also makes available the elements of plant growth and 
unlocks the fertility of the soil. This fact has long been recog- 
nized by farmers in the saying “lime makes the father rich and 

(Continued on page 68) 
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When the hardy perennials show poverty of blossoms the annuals supplement their bloom with a rich profusion. 
following the hardy primroses on the borders of the garden path 





Sweet alyssum is good in 


Annuals, the Garden Reintorcements 


TESTED VARIETIES 
FROM SPRING TILI 


THAT 
FALL 


SUPPORT 


\DELINI 


THE 
SUGGESTIONS FOR COLOR SCHEMES AND ARRANGEMENT 


PERENNIALS IN MAINTAINING BLOOMS 


\YER THOMSON 


Photographs by the author 


p } lif garden fashioned entirely of perennials has limitations. 
lo be truly 


satisfying, a blossom plot must yield an un 


ken succes ion of harmonious 


it tT t W here perennial ire used exclusively, act ymplish- 
ng such a result is almo 
INpo ible at least, im the 

nall paraen in I 

ur gardens are small lt 


the hardy plant is limited, tot 
thus ’ boasts an endl 

variety with such widely adit 
fering flowering periods that 


one mav easily have hardy 


ughout 
Lhe dith 


plants in flower thr 


the spring and fall 


culty les alone in the tact that 

the blossoming season of the 

average pe rennial seldom CX 

ceeds three week . and nun - 

ers of the choicest varietu White asters 


remain in flower but a few 


davs, with the inevitable re 

ult that bare, uninteresting patches, devoid of blossoming color, 
e everywhere in evidences lo be sure, one may work out an 

unbroken flowering succession with hardy plants, but the rich 


profusion of blossoming color 


constituting the garden beautiful, 


av be only partially acquired 


Phe simple adjustment of the matter is to use certain annuals 


in combination with the most unruly of the perennials. Such, at 


color effects, from early spring 





and snapdragon may be crowded in almost anywhere 
among the perennials 


least, has been my own experience. My garden luxuriates now 
in glowing color at all times during the growing season, whereas, 
when hardy plants were used exclusively, lapses of only a half- 
hearted display were recurring frequently. The following an- 
nuals not only aid greatly in 
perfecting an unbroken suc- 
cession of bloom in the hardy 
garden, but they will fill every 
nook and cranny within it 
with beauty. 

A treasure to succeed the 
early flowering, hardy, edg- 
ing plants, primroses, hepat- 
icas, forget-me-not, 
the sweet alyssum. 
of this plant are scattered 
thickly among the mentioned 
perennials, dense heads of 
snow-white bloom will take 
the place of the hardy flowers 
as their usefulness 
The seeds should be sown 
early in March to accomplish 
Garden paths bordered with alyssum are 
A constant sheet of bloom is yielded by 
this annual until frost. appears. 


etc., is 
If seeds 


ceases. 


a perfect succession. 
exceedingly effective. 


June is the banner month among the perennials, and little or 
no help is actually needed to enhance the display. Delphiniums, 
iris, oriental poppies, foxgloves, spice pinks, columbines, Ma- 
donna lilies, Shasta daisies, pyrethrums, sweet-williams, garden 
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heliotrope and many other hardy favorites dance throughout 
the garden in a mad whirl of delight. 
ever, and they must soon be cut back to the ground. 
duction to their midst of the old fashioned bachelor button—the 
blue variety among the delphiniums and the white with the 


garden heliotrope and orien- 
tal poppies—will not only 
prove pleasing in the color 
scheme, but when the peren- 
nials are spent, the annuals 
will flourish on and fill the 
bare places. The bachelor 
button, too, gives excellent 
service planted with German 
iris. Seeds sown in the early 
fall will mature plants strong 
enough to winter safely and 
be in readiness to break into 
lusty bloom at the close of the 


iris season. Grasshoppers, 


too, often disfigure the leaves of the iris: 
bachelor button, I find, hides such unsightliness as well as con- 
Seeds sown in early March (in the 
open) will mature blossoms for combination with delphiniums 


tinues the flower display. 


and heliotrope the 
last of June. 
Seed pods must 
be kept picked if 
a succession of 
flowers continues 
until frost. 

To continue the 
red color scheme 
begun by the 
flaming lobelia, 
monarda didyma, 
lychnis, tiger lily 
and oriental pop- 
py, the giant red 
zinnias and scar- 
let salvia will give 
splendid satisfac- 
tion. It is better, 
however, to raise 
these annuals in a 
hot bed, or if this 
is not at one’s dis- 
posal, in flats 
seeded early in 
February. The 
seedlings should 
be transplanted to 
flower pots out in 
the open when the 
weather becomes 
settled, and then 
held in reserve 
until the perenni- 
als to be sup- 
planted have fin- 
ished blooming. 
The rank growth 
of the perennials 
will hamper the 
success of the 
seedlings if their 
seed is planted in 


and 


Their glory is brief, how- 
The intro- 





The pure white nicotiana is valuable to fill all bare places in the garden 


the planting of the 





The annual larkspur, especially the pink variety, is well used to succeed pyrethrum and physostegia, 
may be depended upon to survive unfavorable weather conditions 





Bachelor’s buttons look well among the delphiniums and iris, and continue the bloom when these 


have ceased to flower 


‘ 


the open garden. Just here I may say that I find the paper flower 
pots (retailing for about sixty cents a hundred) far more satis- 
factory than the earthen ones, for the patent fastening at the side 
enables one to slip out the plant and earth, without disturbing 
the roots, and thus avoids shock and possible harm. 


The pink variety of the an 
nual larkspur is useful with 
pyrethrum, mullein pink, and 
the Physostegia, Through heat 
and drought this plant may 
be depended on to bring forth 
its delicate blossoms without 
stint, and, indeed, until cut 
down by very frosts. 
also I use 


severe 
The blue variety 
among the blue platycodon 
and delphiniums in connection 
with the bachelor buttons. 
Pink and white Shirley pop- 
though 


ples, possessing a 


short flowering period, are useful plants to follow in the train of 
the Canterbury bells, Shasta daisies, and English and Spanish 
iris. These annuals are charming, too, among the perennial phlox, 
brightening such plantings during July before the phlox comes 


into flower and 
then giving way 
in August to the 
rich harvest of 
the phlox. To 
follow the flower- 
ing succession of 
the phlox, | fill in 
from the “reserve 
quantities 
of zinnias—of the 
delicate light pink 
shades not the 
magentas. This 
planting is always 
wonderfully _ sat- 
isfactory, for the 
zinnia is a prolific 
bloomer and_ the 
light pink varie- 
ties are very beau- 
tiful. 

The double va- 
riety of the 
French marigolds, 
filled in among 
Japanese iris, af- 
ter their 
ing season is over, 
brings a new 
beauty into the 
garden that is 
strikingly e ff ec - 
tive the rest of 
the season. The 
prolific spear-like 
foliage of the iris 
seems not only to 
enhance the 
beauty of the an- 
nual, but subdues 
( Continued on 


page 52) 


force” 


flower- 








[here was a joy in the open air life, a freedom from restraint and conventionality, that made the simplest tasks seem well worth the doing and sent 
me early into the fields, full of enthusiasm and energy 


Adventures With an Apple Orchard 


JouN 


ANTHONY 


Photographs by the author 


i and di i rin the 


March number 


adventures 


W'! N 1 retus rom the summer school at Hope College 
| was bubbli ver with enthusiasm and had energy to 
burn. I wanted to up the potatoes, treat them to a dose of 
formalin and start them over agai | begged for ribbon to tie 
around the best eat f corn that they might be saved for seed. 
[| was about to compute the rations of the cows in terms of 
proteins and carb ates until I found that they were 
eating only:the grass of the pasture. Then I transferred 
my attention to the hors | examined them for splints, 
for founder and a number of other things that I didn’t even know 
the name of 
But apple picking was upon us, and I settled down to work 
the hardest work that I had ever known, but the most fun that 
iS ever < SS¢ ny atl 
I fired such a mu e of questions at Mr. West about pack 
ng apples in boxe ld him so much of my plans for doing 
it in the future, that he was willing to quiet me at any price. 
When I had talked him dumb and partly deaf on the subject, he 
suggested that | go ahead with it this year and not wait until I 
was alone on the place. I didn’t wait an hour after this, and 
ett we ent scurrying around the country in pursuit of in- 
mation | didn’t know where to get a packer. I hadn't the 
test n 1 f where to find a box maker and only the 
vag ( f the accessories needed to put into the box. 


and told of the good 






20 ) 


John Anthe man who made a success of apple growing on an 


f the introduction of new ideas in orcharding. 


results 


Lithographs must be found for the ends of the boxes. These 
latter were finally ordered from Oregon, manufactured in San 
francisco and shipped across the continent by express. But they 
reached me on time. I ran short of corrugated caps and of layer 
boards, and at one time had a lot of them coming by freight from 
New York, a duplicate lot lost on the road to the north, and a 
third consignment hurrying to me by express. Despite these 
efforts, packed boxes piled up on us while we were waiting for 
the arrival of corrugated caps before putting on the covers. 
This can all be charged up to experience, and to the con- 
servatism of northern New England apple growers who keep 
their information to themselves. From Massachusetts and 
Connecticut came answers to every question, answers filled 
with information. From the Champlain Valley came no re- 
plies, even from the men who talk the loudest (in public) of 
brotherly love. 

[ watched tender, early apples emptied into the gathering bar- 
rels from the picking baskets, poured with an attempt at care, 
yet poured, one apple falling on another and each collision mean- 
ing additional bruise. I saw apples picked up from the 
ground, carelessly examined for injuries and then added to the 
contents of the barrels. Later I saw the contents of these bar- 
rels poured upon an unpadded sorting bench, again pawed (this 
exactly describes the operation) over and finally emptied from 


an 
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a basket into the shipping barrel. And right then J knew that 
I was safe. The city man had won out. Mr. West had spent 
the best years of his life in caring for his apple trees, and now, 
at the last moment, he was throwing away a large proportion of 
their return. 

In justice to Mr. West | 
formed 


wish to say that his ideals had been 
from conditions existing within his limited horizon. 
The apple buyers who came to buy his crop, the neighbors who 
never trimmed or sprayed their trees and shook the fruit to the 
ground, these were the people with whom he talked and from 
whom he formed his ideals. His life had been too hard to make 
real the world of books, a world in which I had so largely lived. 
From his inner consciousness he had evolved and on his own 
initiative put into practice many improvements that kept him head 
and shoulders above anyone else in the neighborhood. But my 
ideals had been picked up from reading about the most advanced 
growers in the 
country. 

A couple of 
rainy days inter- 
and 


vened gave 


me a chance to 


make two 


changes. I pad- 
ded that sorting 


bench with hay— 
padded it until it 


was soft as a 
mattress and cov- 
ered it with a 
new strip of car- 
pet. Then I got 
hold of the pick- 
ing baskets and 
took them into 
the house. I 
asked the girls 


how to cut gunny 
sacks on the bias 
and how to sew 
them together so 





dare to let them roll from barrel to bench, so perfect and free 
from bruise were they. Weeks afterward I saw some of them in 
a distant city and still they retained their unmarred condition. 
The man that pours a basket of apples in my orchard next year 
has got to be able to lick me. 

But right here I want to put in another warning. 
whole game to pick and pack apples with care. I put up some 
barrels of Emperor Alexander—packed them right in the 
orchard myself, and knew that not a single specimen was bruised. 
knew that the middle of the barrel was as good as the top, knew 
that it was an “honest” pack. When these barrels were sent to 
the commission man I wrote and told him of the fact. And 
we received the lowest price of the season for those barrels! 
True, the head of the house wrote to tell of the condition of the 
market and to promise to find a sale for apples packed as those 
had been, but Hiram chuckled. Honesty is the foundation of 
this business, 
without which the 
whole edifice will 
collapse, but the 
foundation isn’t 
the completed ed- 


It isn’t the 





ifice. 

My box pack- 
er had come, the 
young Univer- 
sity man whom I 
had met at Hope 
College was with 
me and we began 
the work which I 


so fondly hope 
is to take my 
apples to all parts 
of the world. 
Does this sound 
chimerical? This 
first year I had 


orders to ship 
them to England 
and to the West 


as to make them Indies. I had 
hang right, for Oe ae “ : roa orders from Flor- 
those baskets . ee : ° an Om : ida and from 
must be lined. An orchard of fruit trees had grown up around the house, and this was the scene of long hours of Canada, from 


They took pity on 
my masculine 
helplessness and showed me how by doing it. In return there 
were many trips between the woodpile and the woodbox, so many 
that I can think with equanimity of my wiles. 

Mr. West had begun the season by playing hookey, and he had 
enjoyed it. When his daughters suggested that he take them to 
the State Fair, he refused, re-considered, and accepted. It was 
a great day for me, for I was left in charge of the picking gang. 

“Boys, we will leave every apple that falls to the ground right 
where it is, and you will hand your baskets to me. No pouring 
of apples to-day.” 

Every apple that was gathered that day I placed in the barrels 
by hand. When night came I had a feeling of extreme virtue, 
but, oh, what a backache! It was weeks later, in the packing 
house, that I learned the value of that day’s work. One of those 
barrels of pound sweets (a green apple that shows every bruise) 
came to me at the end of a day when I had been wading through 
a discouraging lot of mangled apples. Hard, winter varieties 
had been so roughly handled that every other apple showed a 
bad bruise. I had been throwing away, throwing away, all day 
long, when the barrels of sweets came to the table. I didn’t even 


serious toil when the apples began to ripen 


Dakota and from 
Maine. I think 
it is a dream that will come true and be fully realized. 

We decided to pack in two grades, fancy and number one. 
The first named was to contain apples uniformly colored, regular 
in shape and without blemish; the last named was to contain 
apples that fell just below this in some one requirement. Apples 
for neither grade must be below a certain size. Andrews selected 
specimens that met these requirements to show Mann and me. 
Then we began the sorting for the boxes. It was a test of firm- 
ness of purpose, a test that continued day after day, that held 
despite the comments of men who had grown gray in the business. 
It was the most discouraging work that I have ever done, and at 
the same time the most inspiring. Discouraging because so few 
apples could be admitted to the higher grade, inspiring because 
of the standard which we lived up to and because of its reaction 
on everyone about the place. At first it was impossible to get the 
pickers to use care in their work. If I spent my time in the 
orchard and stood over them they would use some care, but | 
had to be in the packing house—had to be there every minute 
of the day. Andrews and Mann were working with me, heart 
and soul, but Mr. West could overawe them. I never knew at 
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vhat moment he would come into our workshop and send 


out some apples in my boxes that would break up the work of every 


1 season When I was on guard the thing wouldn't happen; 
besides, m\ services were needed at the sorting bench. 
\ thi davs went bv and the pick 
ers iw our persistent rejection of 
bruised apples, the certainty with 
v hig the found their way to the 
ider pile, they began to improve. Ox 
sion we had one of them to help 
us in the packing house Our choice 
alwavs fell on the most careful worker 
Rivals for thi distinction began 
unong them \pples were no longer 
spillec into the barrels. lhe baskets 


were lowered and the contents poured 
with care \fter dinner the packing 
house torce met the pickers at games. 


\n esprit de corps came into existence 


(One day we closed up work in the 
packing house for an afternoon to help 
in the orchard Che friendly rivalry 

on hand he old hands thought 


that the tellows from the packing house 


were not to be seriously considered as 


Later they changed their minds. 
tor we steadily filled more barrels than 
they did, filled them with cleaner picked, 
he tte? le B 

better appl ut they can never know 


the walloping that we really gave them. 


On \ndrews and Mann and I know 
that. With the regular run of apples 
coming to the sorting bench, Mann and 


Lone trees scattered about on the rocky hills 
defied the summer winds and storms 


| has hard wi rk to keep 
upplied with apples for his 
When the barrels which 


\ndrews 

bi xes 
we had picked 
that afternoon came to us, | kept them both on the jump all 
\ndrews packing boxes and Mann facing and packing 
arrel With our work in the orchard, one sorter could keep 


] 
rw 


as this? 


wo packers busy. Under the old style, two sorters were kept 


bus rrading for one 
! 


1 
OX pac ker! 








mind of a single person on the place that you mean to have 
wormy apple thrown away, that you will not ship a 
defective one, that to gather it is a waste of time—and you 
will find the boys will help you out. 


Every evening the packing house was 
swept out and left clean for the next 
day’s work.’ Apart from its immediate 
effect, this one action had a far-reaching 
one. The boys cleaned their shoes be- 
fore they came into our workshop, they 
learned to expectorate outside, instead of 
inside, their language improved and there 
was a distinct moral improvement in 
every one of them. One was literally 
guyed off the place because of a moral 
lapse. And all this came from mere 
hints, from an example that did nothing 
more than suggest it. How I did wish 
to scrub that floor! But I just couldn't 
do it this vear. It would have come toc 
close home to Mr. West, and that I 
couldn't do. 

Maybe you think that this has little to 
do with packing and selling apples. It 
has everything to do with it. One day 
the local banker came to the place. I 
didn’t know who he was, nor that his 
friend was the representative of a big 
mercantile agency. They watched us 
and saw the standards that we kept up 
to, saw us throw away, throw away 
apples that failed in some slight par- 
ticular to come up to the standard which 
we had set for ourselves. I told you 
earlier that I had orders to ship apples 
abroad. This is one of the reasons 


that gave rise to that demand. 

Do you find anything in your city life that is half as good 
[ worked sixteen hours a day. 
up in the morning I was at the packing house getting things 


Before the boys were 


in order so that the 
work could go on 
smoothly. After the 
others had gone to 
bed I was banging 
away at the keys of 
my typewriter, keep- 
ing up the corre- 
spondence that was 
decided 

day’s 
work. But at the 


becoming a 
item in my 


end of the season I 
had a grip on that 
business. I had 
learned how to pick, 
to pack and to sell. 
I had learned that I 
could inspire every 
man on the place and 
turn him to my ways. 
Applications for next 
year began, because 


There was no one to thwart 


- 
out tor vourself the 
Saving in that one 
ite! \nd a Saving 
utterly without taking 
iccount of the larger 
one of better quality 
uit to sh 
Next eal 11s 
Ca il ( 
‘ I irt 
t Ir. We 
est ( tiie lace 
t thi _ 
e thought that 
M ught that if . 
( the | f ; [oe Tae . 
perfect a : ee iS 
1 didn’t lhe pastures stretched away to the eastward, hundreds of acres of rolling, sunny open where 
; é we breathed deep the spirit of the out-of-doors 
if l il 
he kets that they would fulfil his spoken the boys wanted to work on a farm that was jumping ahead as 
inste ad of hi ecret wishes And right here lies this one had done in a single season. 
ret of the whole matter. Have the wish for it in your me in my wish to work, in my wish to do the very best that I 
eal it by w and deed. Let no doubt exist in the knew how ’ 


(nd that is why hope and faith came back to me. 
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An Experimental Year in a Flower Garden 


WHAT WAS LEARNED ABOUT COLOR ARRANGEMENT AND PLANNING A GARDEN 
THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE PRINTED DESCRIPTIONS AND THE ACTUAL RESULTS 


Eke, live in a garden 
has, for years, 
seemed to me the acme 
of earthly bliss The 
garden of my dreams 
has always been en- 
closed, not so much to 
shut out, as to shut in, 
for I would share the 
pleasures of my garden 
with all who love its con- 
tents. My little imper- 
fect one of to-day may 
be a preparation for, or 
foretaste of, the joy that 
will be mine when my 
dream comes true. 

[t was in the years when 
a city flat was my home 
and a public park my 
garden, that I began to 
study the care of plants 
and to choose the ones 
which varied but slightly 
from year to year—that 
| deemed essential for 
the smallest beginning. 
The opportunity for 
demonstrating my “book 


knowledge” came, when, 


two years ago in \ugust, we came BY M. VIRGINIA ARFORD 


Into possession of a house and a 
37, 6” x 150’ lot in Oak Park, 
a suburb of ( ‘hicago. The lawn in 
front and a few feet from the house in the back was in fair 
condition ; the rest was bare earth and wild grass sod, over which 
were scattered dilapidated barrels, lime, sand and minor building 
debris. I began at once to reduce some of my garden ideas into 
concrete form and soon had a plan on paper which I have been 
working out and which has, on the whole, thus far been satisfac- 
tory. By the fifteenth of October the portions assigned to the 
service garden, as well as the shrubbery and flower border, had 
been spread with manure and spaded and the shrubs and a few 
bulbs planted. The soil is light sandy loam, easily worked. My 
actual experience in flower growing had been so meager that I 
confined myself to old, easily-grown plants and shrubs, with a 
few additional ones I had seen blooming in parks 

[ have drawn for greater clearness the plan of the border, 
the numbers on it corresponding to the appended list. I wanted, 
first of all, of course, plenty of green to serve as a background 
for the flowers. By consulting the plan, three sumacs will be 
found in the southeast corner, with one elder in front. Had I 
then this year’s experience, these two shrubs would have contin- 
ued clear across the garden. The dark green of the sumac and 
lighter tones of the elder with their luxuriance of growth make 
them desirable, aside from the beautiful bloom of the latter in the 
spring and the brilliancy of the former in the autumn. The 
syringa coming next along the fence is all that could be desired, 
but the five Persian lilacs—three purple and two white, beautiful 
in blossoming time—are to me undesirable as a background 





shrub, particularly’ the 
white. The foliage 1s 
small and thin. The Jap 
snowball has yet to 
prove itself more desir- 
able than the old it has 
all but superseded. Had 
I known enough to have 
placed these foreign 
plants in front of stur- 
dier growth, their mea- 
gerness would not have 
been so apparent and the 
impression more favor- 
able. In front of the 
lilacs, the three Rugosa 
roses are satisfactory 
with clean, fresh-looking 
foliage—the older dark 
and rich and the newer 
flower producing 
branches of a warm, 
tender, spring-like green. 

Running from the su- 
mac north across the lot 
are two high bush cran- 
berries, only one of 


The dark gteen tropical foliage of the sumac made an excellent background for 
the blossoms in the border 


which has bloomed and 
no berries formed last 
year, and few this year, 
possibly because it is not suffi 
ciently well established. Nor has 


Protographs by Mary H. Northend and Thos. Marr the Betchel’s crab blossomed, 


though growing; but the two 
double flowering almonds, pink and white, were covered with 
small rose-like flowers. The three Van Houtts spiraeas flowered 
even last year, and this spring were a mass of white. When 
these shrubs were planted and well mulched, | waited for spring. 
However, with the coming of the first catalogue in February, my 
gardening in a sense, as well as its difficulties, began. There 
were difficulties of selection, for all seemed so desirable. What 
to leave out became a problem and the list was revised many 
times. In the end, as with the shrubs, I chose the reliable, com 
mon flowers to which were added a few perennials, highly recom 
mended by those practical writers whom I have come to regard 
as authorities. 

Not having the necessary space to put the colors in separate 
beds, I worked out a color scheme for the annuals along the 
north, which on paper looked very attractive, and in my ignorance 
I assumed that labor, which I was willing to give freely, was all 
that was required to transform the brown seed into the tints 01 
mv color box. As will be seen I have simply separated the three 
primaries, red, blue and yellow, by secondaries, except in the 
uniting of blue and yellow, which would, of course, result in 
green. These two primaries make a natural and pleasing contrast, 
and not too strong, when white predominates where they merge. 
I have made yellow in the corner the pivotal color, with the warm 
reds in scarlet and cardinal at one end and carmines and pinks 
at the other. Violet—a product of pink (red) and blue—is placed 
between these two primaries. Again, yellow combined with scar- 
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The beauties of foxgloves and Canterbury bells were revealed to me 


permanent feature of my garden 


for the first time, and I intend to have these interesting old flowers a 











( elds orange ive used sparing , Vegetables P At times, when I am tired, I feel discour- 
in calendulas for the ver and zinnias for * Ra _ hea ey an ry aged when I see, after all my care and work, 
the higher. Orange zinnias are wo1 which -. A Ger Jw kb: : ' that my border is after all but a “jumble” of 

iy bring a shudder to many, but mine aré¢ | ine 2) 49 color. How am I to prevent next year a 
no means vivid. Nature has subdued them Ys “ip iry Flt te duplicate of this year’s failures? The orig- 
gely with browns until they have become a a / ae 22 inal conception of this annual border included 
arm ric] lor. The inner edge of the whole Tes intl a hedge of sweet peas at the back next the 
rder is broken in smooth curves and edged ws “S285 walk. These proved an early failure, because 
ith sweet alyssur »< ¢ “a of cut worms. I pulled them up and planted 
It i h regret that I must add that n . ws ( Se tf pink and white cosmos. Later, digging with a 
ing bord retully planned was not as t stick around a dahlia where several sprouts 
armonious as the on e with paint and 2 35 had been cut off, the dullness of my implement 
ipe! he trouble was that I did not unde he Ms prevented deep digging, and near the surface 
id t eedsman’s r nomenclature. For ey g | | discovered a worm, perhaps an inch and a 
instance ral red snapdragons became ma oat half long, grayish in color, not unlike the dry 
ent e eve became ca a ys3 surface dust. This was a cut worm, and the 
e eye ; pink phlox were a homel ? tg vk ae Be d | place to look for it is within two or three 
ld color and the verber so very luxuriant E 7 : Pas I | inches of the surface 
t b : the f Pee Stee) | By the first week in July my border began 
| - 2 _s - hobo scx lose Kitchen |_ Fores ii | blooming nicely, and from that time until 
etary ernaps | eatest disappoint- | frost, notwithstanding the clashing in places, 
ent of tl ear Vv ned by the dwart I could not this first summer remove even one 
petunias—.! Stor te with a vellow 8 *, Elder Sytinga; 4, Persia blooming plant whatever its color—it was a 
ind Rosy Mort h, as its name in cence i” ; Sages > poke 4 never-ending source of pleasure. Flowers 
a pale pinl vhite has not onl Betchels Crab; 10, Highbush Cranberry; 11 past their prime were pinched off that no 
estion enish ye roa ba sar eels tl Mig ie strength need go to maturing seed. When the 
reak here and there ot the objection- Achilk 16 BPrrethrem Wihetueses asters began blooming, the border was indeed 
o mages as touch on the Se ee ne a wealth of color. The branching asters were 
edge ( drop f ’ ver-full brush. Peonies: 23. Lily: 24. Funkie Lily: 25. all that could be desired, so large and fine as 
M R Morn is pil k, but a deep strong pe gt ard gag oe oe frequently to be mistaken for chrysantremums. 
a pieasing P 
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N planting the home grounds, the majority of people pay very 
little attention to selecting shrubs and vines for winter effects. 
\pparently they are content with a few weeks of foliage and 
bloom, with no thought of the months of dreariness which follow, 
a dreariness which might easily be relieved by the planting of 
shrubs which produce bright-colored berries in the late fail and 


winter. 


when in flower, and a suitable selection will brighten a lawn or 


garden in a_ surprising 
manner. <A _ single bush 
with scarlet berries will 
light up the whole land- 
scape, gleaming brightly 
in the dreary, rainy days 
of November and show- 
ing gorgeously against 
the snows of December. 
One admirable character- 
istic which some shrubs 
and vines possess is that 
of being so brilliantly ef- 
fective in winter. Witha 
background of ever- 
greens, or when planted 
in shrubbery with others 
which retain their foliage 
until late in the season, 
the brilliancy of the 
bright-berried shrubs is 
enhanced by the contrast, 
and when planted in 
masses they produce a 
truly gorgeous effect. 

A shrub which is high- 
ly ornamental in the fall 
and early winter is the 
Euonymus, variously 
known as the strawberry 
tree, spindle tree, burning 
bush and wahoo. The 
brilliantly colored, pecu- 
liarly shaped fruit covers 
the shrub in the greatest 


profusion and makes it one of the finest for ornamental pur- 
The color of the fruit varies in different species; in 
some it is deep red, in others rose or pink, crimson, scarlet, and 
cream, and there is a white variety. 
fall like those of the bittersweet, displaying bright orange and 
scarlet arils hanging on slender threads. 


poses. 





Climbing Bittersweet 
(Celastrus scandens) 





SOME OF THE DECIDUOUS SHRUBS THAT 
ARE BEAUTIFUL FOR THE VARIOUS. COLORS 
OF THEIR FRUITS—PLANTS WHICH HELP 
TO MAKE BRIGHT THE FALL AND WINTER 


BY FLORENCE BECKWITH 





Photographs by Nathan R. Graves 


tional beauty to the shrub. 





The Berberis Thunbergii is considered by many to be one of the most perfect 
shrubs; not only on account of its easy growth, but because of its delightful 
foliage and wonderfully colored berries 


the shrub very ornamental. 
The capsules open in the 
The fruit usually re- ceeds well in any location. 


(25) 





Black Alder 


(Ilex verticilatus ) 


mains on the branches until late fall or early winter. 
species the leaves turn a purplish red in autumn, lending addi- 
Some species attain almost the 
height of trees, but most of them are classed as shrubs 





























In some 


Alto- 


gether, the Euonymus is one of the handsomest ornamental 
shrubs we have. 
Many shrubs are really more ornamental in fruit than The black alder, /lex verticilatus, 
neglected native shrub. 


is a valuable but much 


In the summer it is so absolutely unob- 


trusive that one scarcely 
notices it; but when the 
leaves drop, the scarlet ber- 
ries which crowd the 
branches glow with daz- 
zling color, producing a 
wonderfully showy effect. 
The berries remain on the 
branches until late winter. 
If the leaves were only 
evergreen, the ilex would 
far surpass the holly as a 
decorative shrub. As it is, 
it is well worthy of cultiva- 
tion and most nurserymen 
catalogue it, some under 
the name of Prinos. Natu- 
rally it grows in rather wet 
soil, but it accommodates it 
self very well to less favor- 
able situations. In deco- 
rations the black alder ber- 
ries can be used with the 
leaves of the holly with fine 
effect. 

The high-bush cranberry, 
Viburnum Opulus, is an- 
other native shrub seldom 
seen in cultivation, but in 
every way deserving of at- 
tention. It has fine broad 
foliage which takes on 
bright tints in autumn; the 


‘flat cymes of white blos- 


soms render the bush at- 


tractive in spring, and the clusters of brilliant scarlet fruit which 
begin to color in July and remain on the branches all winter make 
The fruit is edible and highly es- 
teemed by many, so the shrub is both useful and ornamental. 
Although the cranberry grows naturally in moist ground, it suc- 
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The fruit of many 
if the roses is decora 
tive and frequently 

remains on the bushes until late in 
the winte Rosa rugosa, whose 
beautiful dark green foliage and 
large single flowers make the bush 


attractive in summer, has very large and 


brilliantly conspicuous berries, or haws, 


in the fall. Rosa multifora Japonica has 
immense clusters of pure, satin-white 
Howers about an inch across. They are 
ingle, with a cluster of vellow stamens 1n 
the center, and are very fragrant. The 


flowers are followed by large panicles of 


The number of dif bright fruit, very showy and beautiful, 
ferent kinds of especially when seen in contrast with the 
barberry is ex nows of wintet! 
ceedingly large That old favorite, the snowberry, 


Sym phoricarpos racemosus, makes a pleas- 
ing addition to the landscape with its snow-white berries growing 
on the ends of the drooping branches and lasting well into the 
winter The shrub has many 
good qualities, as it will grow in 
ore} 


any soil, fill in and spaces 


where few plants will flourish, 
and 1s excellent for planting un- 
der trees and on dt! oravelly 
banks he leave s fall eat and 
the berries make the prettiest 
how if the bush is planted in 
front of evergreen hrubs 
vhich retain their folage lat 
in the season 

The barberry ! verberis 
makes one of the t beautiful 
specimen shrubs, an uld be 
in even the smallest llection 
The bushes vary in height fron 
two to six feet. and the different 
pecies offer a great variet in 
leaf, flower and _ fruit he 
howy orange or vellow flowers 
in May OT lune ire suk eede ) 
bright-col red fruit, wh , . wen 
though small, is produced in Ihe high-bush cranber 
such profusion as to cover the 
branches and make it one of the 





ry (Viburnum opulus) is 
another brilliant red-berried shrub that has the 
additional value of having edible fruit 


most 


ornamental shrubs 


in cultivation. Berberis vulgaris, the 
common barberry, is the species most generally cultivated. It 
bears a profusion of fruit which remains on the branches until 
the new leaves start in the spring. 

Berberis Thunbergii, or Thunberg’s barberry, a Japanese spe- 
cies, hav been pronounced the “finest shrub.” Its growth is very 
symmetrical and the bush seldom needs to be trimmed. The foli- 
age changes to a beautiful coppery red in the fall, remaining a 
mass of crimson and gold for weeks, and the bright coral-red 
berries are persistent on the bush all winter. This species is 
dwarf in habit and especially adapted for low, ornamental hedges. 

The purple-leaved barberry has rich purple foliage and scarlet 
fruit. It is a beautiful shrub and largely used for contrast with 
plants of light colored foliage. Some species bear dark purple 
fruit and are desirable for contrast and variety. 

The great profusion of fruit often weighs the slender, drooping 
branches of the barberries to the ground, and tends to make them 
extremely ornamental. They are equally desirable for growing 
in masses, in front of taller shrubbery, as single specimens on 
the lawn, or as an ornamental hedge. The fruit is acid but agree- 
able, and makes delicious preserves and jelly. 

The climbing bittersweet, Celastrus scandens, one of our native 
vines, grows very commonly over the old rail fences and stone 
walls along 
our roadsides, 
but it is never 
fully appreci- 
ated until 
in the 
festooned 
among the 
branches of an 


seen 


winter 


evergreen tree. 
Its glossy folli- 
age makes it a 
presentable 
vine at all 
times, but 
when the clus- 
tered berries, 


golden yellow 
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The peculiar creased berries of Euonymus Euro- 
paeus shade from dark purple to a bright scarlet 
and last long after the leaves have fallen 


in color, round and smooth at first, open and 
display the bright scarlet arils within, it truly 
becomes an object of beauty. The berries re- 
tain their form and bright color all through 
the winter, and swinging, swaying from the 
branches of the evergreen, the vine carries our 
hearts by storm and wins for itself a perma- 
nent place in our regard. It is not particular 
as to soil or location, flourishing anywhere 
and everywhere if given half a chance. It 
needs no training nor pruning; left alone it 
will show its own true grace. 

I have named only a few of the shrubs which 
would tend to make the outlook from our win- 
dows brighter during the late fall and winter 
months. More might be mentioned and 
among them some whose brightly colored bark 
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would add to the attractiveness of our lawns and gardens, and 
cheat winter of half of its dreariness. 

A word may be of service here about cultural direction. It is 
the general rule to plant evergreen varieties of shrubs and trees 
in the spring. Roses, being tender plants, are planted in the 
last of March or the first part of April, as a consistent practice. 
So, although fall planting of shrubs may be advocated, there are 
special cases when it is not only more advisable to plant in the 
spring, but it becomes necessary to do it at that time. If the 
ground has not been properly prepared, or has not had thorough 
cultivation, fall planting should 
never be resorted to. Most of 
us are suddenly seized with the 
enthusiasm for gardening, and 
so, to make up for the past dull 
years, feel that a prime neces- 
sity is haste, in order to accom- 
plish as much as possible in as 
short a time as possible. If. 
for any of these reasons, we 
are just beginning to plant, 
and are anxious to employ the 
shrubs described in this article, 
it would be a great mistake to 
wait until fall, simply because 
the majority of authorities rec- 
ommend that time. Anything 
may be planted in the spring 
with good results, and with 
considerably less danger of in- 
jury from the cold than at any 
other time. 

This is especially true in the 
case of shrubs valuable for 





Nothing is more beautiful than 
the white waxy berries of the 
snowberry that is so valuable 
for its easy cultivation 


their winter berries. Were 
we to wait until the fall, our 
first winter would be just as 
bare of cheer as it always 
had been, and it would mean 
a loss of a year and a half 
in the enjoyment which one 
gets from the brilliant colors 
of the berries. We might as 
well go ahead, then, feeling 
confident that planting now 
is the thing for us to do. 
Shrubs are very easy of 
cultivation, and indeed have 


The common bittersweet of the anc 
roadside fences makes a most but one chief requirement, 


desirable addition to the garden that is, soil preparation. Pre- 





vious to the receipt of the 
plants from the nursery, the 
ground should be ploughed 
or thoroughly spaded. It 
should be gone over much in 
the same manner and with the 
same treatment that is given 
the corn field before seeding 
corn. 

The matter of fertilizers is 
of importance, also, and the 
land should be made rich with 
plant food, taking care only 
that no raw manure comes in 
contact with the rootlets. 

If you use nursery stock, 
as you probably will, attempt 
to get transplanted bushes, or, 
failing in this, see that the 
dormant stock you receive 
has been carefully cellared 


over. The roots should not 
be all dried out and _ shriv- 
eled up. 


If, for any reason, the 
shrubs may not be put in the 
ground immediately, remove 
their canvas coverings and 
“heel-in” in a trench, spread- 
ing good earth over the roots, 
and leaving them packed up 
in this way until you are 
ready to put them in the 
ground. When you are ready, 
go over the roots carefully 
for any bruised filaments, and 
cut these off clean with a 
sharp knife or pruning shears. Dig a hole at least 2 inches 
larger each way than the spread of the roots; then fully extend 
the roots, and, carefully spreading them out, lower the plant in 
the hole. Where the soil is very dry, it is often advisable to pour 
a generous supply of water in the hole, and then as the dirt is 
thrown in mix a little more with it. Compact the earth about 
the roots and well up on to the wood of the plant. Even shrubs 
of this kind should be well cut back at the time of planting. 
The beginner should overcome the reluctance most have at the 
ruthless clipping of apparently good branches. 

\s to arrangement, it is impossible in this space to make more 
than a cursory statement. As most of these shrubs will be used 
for mass planting, one is more easily apt to err in spacing them 
too far apart than too close together. The most beautiful effects 
are achieved from the .close mingling of the branches. Even 
if you purchase 





After the beautiful satiny flowers 
of Rosa Multiflora are over, 
large clusters of brilliant ber- 
ries appear 


more bushes 
than you will 
eventually need 
at the expiration 
of a year or so, 
you will save in 
appearance in 
the end by plant- 
ing too many 
and then remov- 
ing the super- 
fluous ones that 
appear to be too 





The common barberry should not be excluded 
from the list of plants desirable for their colored 
crowded. fruits. It is beautiful both summer and winter 











The sandy soil could not discourage the slender stalks of the Madonna lilies from growing up as sturdy as though their roots were in loam. 
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My Garden in the Sand 


A SMALL 


SAND DESERT 
FLOWERS—WHAT 


GREW A SEASON’S SUPPLY 
CULTIVATION DID TO SAVE 


GLADYS HYATT SINCLAIR 
| iphs by the Author and others 
bet 1 rented house in a small suburb 
the t lhe little house stands close ground around two drunken posts. 
ull the her houses, with grass in front and at 
dern f weeds behind. I had always been a_ a farmer for two dollars. 
O pest-infested place received my imme 


wnin 
Weihill 


had gardened for se 


burned the weeds. 


OF 
MOISTURE 


VEGE- 


down the middle of it and two grape vines sprawled on the 
The vines had never borne. 
By a lucky fluke I got a two-horse load of rotted manure from 
| cut down the peach tree, pulled and 
hen | put all of the manure on the half of 


the garden to be devoted to flowers, giving the grape vines that 


g their places, had let them stand there a generous share. 


1 . 
veTal ears 





The border of moonpenny daisies showed a pleasing mass effect, and hundreds of 
blossoms were picked from it 


(28) 


For fifty cents I hired a boy 
spade enough ground for my roses and perennials and I set 


to 


them out. They all lived. 
In April I pruned the 
grape vines the best I 
could, persuaded the land- 
lady to buy a hemlock 
two - by - four, persuaded 
the Man to nail it at the 
tops of the 
posts, and tied up the 
vines. Then I spent an- 
other fifty cents for spad- 
ing, did myself 
when help was not to be 
had, and raked stones. 
Stones! The stones I 
raked would build me a 
mausoleum! I could rake 
a border perfectly clean, 
go right over it again and 
rake out as many more. 
That may 
ical, but 
wasn't. 


reformed 


some 


seem paradox- 
the process 
When I had put 
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all the time in that I could afford I sowed my flower seeds; the 
last of May I planted dahlias and gladioli. 

| had never made a vegetable garden, and was doubtful, all 
winter, as to whether I should. But the knowledge that fresh 
vegetables are not always to be had here as in the city market and 
a nervous dread of the weeds and desolation that would reign in 
the unworked part sent me at it. Not counting the strawberry 
bed, it measures twenty feet by fifty. Fifty cents ploughed and 
dragged it—deviled it, the Man said—and it really seemed as 
though the plough had left quack grass unturned while meanly 
hunting stones to throw up. More raking; a larger mausoleum! 

The sand that was left, between stones, was so very light that 
| bought fifty pounds of pulverized sheep manure to use on it. 
I. was so ignorant of vegetable growing that I had to consult 
neighbors or magazines to learn when to plant, how much, how 
far apart, etc. I sowed radishes, two short rows of lettuce and 
a pint of Telephone peas. I planted ten hills of Evergreen corn 
and, ten days later, ten more hills, with pie pumpkin seed in 
every other one. I planted four hills of White Spine cucumber, 





nine hills of Osage 
musk melons, twelve 
Dwarf Stone tomato 


plants, 
cabbage plants and a 
short row of carrots. 


a dozen early 


I used two large 
trowelfuls of the 
sheep manure for 
every hill and scat- 


tered it generously in 
the seed trenches, 
mixing it well with 
the earth. 

We had a very wet 
spring, which 
bad, because every- 
thing rooted close to 
the though 
all grew vigorously 
and looked fine. ““You 


was 


surface, 





the table from the last of July on until early in the autumn. 

The grapes were a great surprise. The way the stubby things 
began to eat and grow in the spring was astonishing, and they set 
full of bunches and brought them to luscious green and purple 
maturity with a fervor of gratitude for my well-meant but igno- 
rant attentions that touched my heart—and my palate. 

In June began a drouth of weeks’ duration. The corn rolled 
and the vines drooped pitifully, but I hoed straight through and 
talked to them encouragingly, and the corn and melons and toma- 
toes grew in spite of the worst heat in twenty years and no 
water. Then came a big rain, two weeks of fine growth and 
another drouth, not so long as the first. The two weeks gave the 
cucumbers a splendid start, and they gave us a hundred fine long 
fellows for slicing before frost. In all I gathered a bushel of 
tomatoes, sixty ears of green corn, a half bushel of carrots, be- 
sides leaves for bouquets all summer, forty prime musk melons 
and ten fair cabbages—only fair, because I did not get ashes and 
salt on them soon enough. 

My vines were not troubled with insects. I frustrated a few 
tomato worms, but 
the green brutes that 
the ants make love to 
injured the corn in 
spite of tobacco tea, 
as they did the cos- 


mos, sunflowers and 
aster roots. 
Did it pay? Well, 


that’s as you look at 
it. The flowers paid, 
of course; one grows 
them for satisfaction 
and gets it—and I 
got flowers for the 
whole neighborhood 
—from the beds of 
Madonna lilies and 
the wealth of moon- 
penny daisies alone. 
Besides, it is certainly 


must have bewitched solid satisfaction -to 
the ground—it never bring in from one’s 
grew things like this own garden the beau- 
before—but just you ty and good taste 
wait till July,” said , that I brought one 
everybody : August morning and 

I waited, and I : ro , snapped for future 
ecadh s.: lead eae By the early part of August the vegetable garden was in full swing. The first planting encouragement. 
weeds. tacus. sitar of corn was bearing, and the second showed a good growth Probably the time 
their previous years spent on the vegeta- 


of reveling there, to keep me going ; but when they were slaugh- 
tered I kept at it. From mid-May to mid-July I was the Woman 
with the Hoe. I knew that with the summer drouth would come 
the garden’s question, to be or not to be; for I had no water ex- 
cept in the well on the place; and pump water I would not, 
for flowers or vegetables either. 

The radishes and lettuce came on and were crisp and delicious, 
the radishes of wonderful size and the only unwormy ones grown 
on sand around here, which I cannot account for. The hot 
weather hit the peas just as they were filling, and they struck 
then and there. We had three meals from them and pulled them 
up to make room for perennial seedlings—but peas were then 
eighty cents a peck, so we enjoyed them. 

The cut worms took five of my twelve tomato plants, and I 
saved the rest by putting bottomless tin cans around them. The 
manure and hoeing must have suited their notions, for they 
throve amazingly, and we had ripe tomatoes in plenty on 


bles would have earned the money to buy them if they had been 
buyable, fresh and good when I wanted them, which they were 
not. If one were doing housekeeping only it certainly would 
have paid, for we were using tomatoes freely when they were 
fifteen cents a quart at the stores, we often gave cucumbers to 
the neighbors while they were two for five cents, and our large 
melons would have cost ten cents each. One of them weighed two 
and a half pounds. 

The work was mostly done in the early morning and after 
supper when it was cool and pleasant—though, through May and 
June the garden called and I answered when it was neither the 
one nor the other. 

Values are relative, and whether or not gardening pays de- 
pends upon how well one likes or how much one hates garden- 
ing. In one respect it paid. I proved that one woman and one 
hoe, with Fertilizer for grand vizier, can grow a good garden in 


gravel and snap her fingers at drouth and _ heat. 


















































A Commuter’s Vegetable Garden 


A GARDEN TWENTY BY THIRTY FEET THAT SUPPLIED FRESH VEGETABLES UNTIL 
OCTOBER WITH AN AVERAGE OF BUT TWELVE MINUTES OF WORK SPENT EACH DAY 


M ANY commu 
A ters have pe! 
nal Tlie 


ip rn to the con 





“OWS 


about twenty 
sowed during the sea- 
son, Twelve varieties 
of vegetables were 


thus accommodated in 


etables and attend t this small patch. 
business at the sam [ found that pota- 
time, but my own ex toes grew exception- 
perience shows that ally well in a combi- 
both ma don nation of peat moss, 
uccessfully, and that stable manure and 
ithout giving up an decayed sod. In 
part of Sunday or th planting, each piece 
Saturda uli-h was covered with sul- 
la \n average ol phur flour to prevent 
ttle er an hou fungus growth. Al- 
1 week, for th k though the yield was 
ng season, was sulh not remarkably 
ient to raise nearl' heavy, probably ow- 
ten dollars’ worth of ing to the very dry 
vegetable \ll the season, the quality 
vork was done befor was uncommonly fine. 
breaktast, 1 ifter I managed to pro- 
seven o'clock in th long the bearing sea- 
evening son of the wax beans, 
! ertain Is not that were sowed on 
rol | oO ris ae 8 Deen 
: ss - i? % . we ve A large plot of ground is not necessary in order to raise vegetables for home use cy peter aa 
Ip me pest ene! dle of ( \ctober. This 


in the garden, before starting the regular business of the day 


ill be less tiring, 


produce satistactor results 

lhe plot measured twenty by thirty 
and plants did not exceed one dollat 
vere: lettuce, peas, potatoes, radishes, 
beets, onions, string beans, bush limas, 
carrots, chard, salsify and celery hese 
ere sowed in twenty-foot rows running 
north and s uth. and the plot accommo- 


I 
] 


' , 
lated about twelve rows ata time, spaced 


iccording t the 1 required for each 


variety (ounting the late 


replace e eal si Inv’s tnere vere 


and were of excellent quality and flavor 


and 


crops, which 


» Long Orange carrots proved successful, 


The vegetables planted 


‘ 
\ 


imber 


ot 


But 
at the same time will 
aS the following experience shows. 


feet and the cost of seeds 


was done by continual picking ; 


the pods, in this way, were pre- 


vented from maturing and the bearing season lasted over four- 


teen weeks, 


instead of two or three. 


The plants took a partial 


rest in August, giving only a small yield during that time. 
a saving of work by planting in the following 


| effected 






manner: A double row of peas was sowed 
on each side of one of the potato rows, 
so that when the potatoes were dug for 
early use, in July, the soil turned up 
could be thrown into a ridge along the 
roots of the peas, at the when 
they most needed a mulch. At the same 
time a trench was started in which to set 
(Continued on page 52) 


season 





The wax beans were sowed the third week in 
July and picked seven weeks later 








Editor's Note: The author 
lis expe riences m going from 


this narrative—begun 


yf business life to-a farm 
from 


er 1 be wale tte j 
and woul é Pile recy a matiter-o 
l his v 


wn way, allowing memory 
f 


"7 
-coliections 





facts are true and full of practi 


labor 


al. information. 


in 's 


spite of the multitude of things that occupied his attention 


during these busy opening weeks of spring, Mantell could 


IT 


not stop thinking about the amount of waste land which the plan 
of the farm had revealed. 


It bothered him incessantly, and took 
him off on many a solitary tramp around the place. 

Finally he took Raffles away with him one afternoon to the 
brush-grown lot down the road. The manager of the Garden 
Department protested strongly that there was plenty of work to 
be done at home, but Mantell was in one of his streaks of bossing, 
and argument was useless. 

They measured off in the lower part of the waste land an exact 
quarter acre and spent the rest of the afternoon chopping down 


the biggest of the scrub oaks and birches growing thereon. Some 


of these were large enough to trim up for stove wood, but the 
biggest part was just waste. Mantell soon discovered that they 
did not have the proper sort of tools to work with, and ‘phoned 
in to the hardware store that night from the Squire’s for a 
bush-hook and a brush scythe. The next day, much to Raffles’ 
dismay, 


was also 


spent on the “crazy 
but it 
a good deal 
for the 
two men worked with 
unabated 
Raffles 
wanted 


scheme,” 
show ed 
of progress, 
energy 
because he 
to be 
and 
to his garden; 


done 
back 
Man- 
tell because his imag- 


with it get 


fired and 
his blood stirred with 
that 


ination was 


feeling of get- 


ting “something start- 
ed,” which always 


was like wine to him. 

The good-humored 
Squire came down to 
sit rock and 
mop broad, 


The 


on a 

his 
tanned brow and laughed at this latest wild undertaking. With 
coats, vests and outer shirts off, the two men toiled, dripping 
wet, in the hot sunshine. 

“You boys certainly do love work,” chaffed the Squire, feeling 
in his rear trousers’ pocket for a dry handkerchief. “Why, | 
have some stout gentlemen, weighin’ about 200 pounds apiece, 
up to the house that would just love to do that work for you, 
iust—just for their board an’ lodgin’; no washin’— ho! ho!— 
they wouldn’t take no washin!” boomed the Squire. 

“What do you mean?” asked Mantell, pausing 
sweat and dirt from his eyes. 

“Mean? mean heavyweight porkers,” said the 
Squire ; “they'd root that place up till there wasn’t a stump left.” 

At first Mantell though he was joking, but the Squire soon 
convinced him that he spoke in earnest, and the upshot of the 
argument was that he agreed to take six of the Squire’s pigs to 
board and feed every day, the Squire to furnish a tight fence and 


to wipe the 


why | my 


The Naturalizing of a City Man 


in the December numbe) 


n his closely written diary would contain nothing of the joy and inspiration he felt in getting close to Nature, 

-fact list of happenings with their message lost. He finally consented to write 
and imagination to lend color to those days of 
He preferred to hide his identity u nder the disguise of another person, but the essential 
This is 
Subsequent issues will show how the 





waste land in the brush lot worried Mantell until he and Raffles had cleared it 


had refused to write the story 


His the published account 


objection was that taken 


struggle which are now che 
the fifth installment and deals 


with the 
farm developed to 


a paying Dasis 


first rewards of 





the grain required. These pigs were to be turned loose on a 
second quarter acre of the brush lot. Mantell was still stubborn 
about getting the first section cleared for this season. 

The following day Raffles absolutely insisted on turning all 
hands into the onion-bed, which was now ready for the first hand 
weeding—and a tedious task it was. Robert begged so hard to 
stay home for this great event that he was allowed to do so. 

By noon Mr. Mantell and Robert were both so lame they 
could hardly walk back to the house, but fully a quarter of the 
field was done. They went at it again after dinner, and were 
holding out bravely, but Raffles persuaded them to knock off and 
work on the “reclamation project,” as the brush lot had come to 
be called, to get some of the stiffness out of their joints. 

The following day they went at the onions again, and stuck to 
it all day long, with the result that that night saw the job finished 

-and their few friends who planted onions barely had them 
above ground yet. . 

Every hour that could be spared from the garden and green- 
house work was put 
into the work on the 
new field—not a very 
large one, but it was 
causing more talk than 
any other field in the 


neighborhood. The 
enterprises of the 


Mantell Company 
certainly added to the 
gaiety of the natives, 
if not to that of na 
tions. 

The days slid by 
rapidly enough, and 
the Squire’s potatoes 
were in almost a 
week before Mantell 

owing to the de- 
lays he had been put 
to in getting his field 
for corn and potatoes 
could even begin planting. 

Mantell had done another thing to set the tongues awagging 
at the village store—right in the middle of the busiest season he 
had not only taken a day off himself, to travel the long journey 
that lay between Priestley Junction 
Station, but he had taken his “hired 
vited the Squire, but he was too busy 


plowed and ready 


and the State Experiment 
man” with him. They in- 
y to take a whole day “away 
on a lark” just then, he said. That trip cost the company just 
$7.39 from a sorely depleted treasury, but Mantell always felt 
afterward that it was one of the best investments he ever made. 
They not only gathered up many points of information that were 
of immediate use to them, but received a stimulation and a re- 
establishment of his faith in agriculture which gave a new im- 
pulse to the whole undertaking, and their work was already 
keyed up far beyond the average. 

One of the results of his visit was that their potatoes were put 

(Continued on page 59) 


(31) 
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f is only natural that 
with the recurrent 
4, 


VW 






should 





springtide re 


make resolutions to have sy F. ] 

a more productive veg Py 
*hotowgrapnhNs 

table garden, a more : 


beautiful flower garden. than ever before The resolutions come 


1 


easily enough—as easily as the flowers that bloom in the spring 


and have just about as much to do with the case. It is not so much 
knowing more about what to do, as getting more done, that will 
make this year’s gardening an improvement over last year’s. 


[In other words, it is only by getting the garden work so sys 


~« 


tematized that a little time will show a big result, that we can 


go ahead of previous years’ records. Many persons have but a 
lew hours during the week—possibly only Saturday afternoons 

that can be devoted to work of this sort. It is just such time 
pressed gardeners that the information contained in this article 


is arranged to assist 


Lhen, let us analyze the problem—taking it for granted that 


you are a bus person with no time to waste over technicalities. 


In the first place, plants must be given the proper conditions 
under which to grow. If plants are to grow their best or bloom 
their prettiest, they must have plenty of plant food. Further, 


they must have it supplied in such a way that they can take it up 
and use it; In order that they may use it. it must be in what the 
oil doctors call “available” forms, and there must also be a 


ertain amount of moisture along with it, because plants take all 

leir nourishment in the form of soups, and very weak soups at 
that. It to furnish 
building of one pound of dry plant matte 


int 


takes, on an average, 400 pounds of water 


ant food for the 
Not to Lo farther 


strates that a finely 


plant physiology, experience demon- 


pulverized, deeply 
growth, and is the most 


Phe 


worked soil produces the 
retentive of moisture 


garden, or the flower beds, should be spaded up and over 


turned to the bottom—that is, down to the subsoil, readily dis- 
tinguished by its color and texture which are different from those 
f the long worked loam at the surface. This will usually be, 
in old soil, two spade depths deep. If not, a little subsoil should 
e turned up each year, thus gradually deepening the loam 
egetable gardens of any size, it will be both cheaper and bet 
have the ground plowed rather than spaded. 

(he flower borders, which are—or should be—pretty well 
led up with hardy perennials, of course cannot be worked so 
deeply, on a int of the masses of roots. This does not mean 


(34) 
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surface 
less 


that the usual 
scratching — much 
thorough than an active 
family hen would fur- 
nish—is all that can be 
done for them. Firmly 
established plants will not be at all injured by quite severe prun- 
ing of the surface roots, and the deeper and finer the soil can be 
worked, the better will the border stand the continued 
siege of a dry summer. 

\ few dollars invested in a load or two of finely broken up, 
thoroughly rotted manure will give you more vegetable and 
Hower garden success than can be obtained from all the wonder 
ful novelties and new varieties catalogued if you attempt to get 
along without suitably prepared soil. When | began gardening 
| thought the variety was everything. Well, it is not. It is only 
one of the fine points of the game. The big things are to get 
your soil in proper shape, and then to keep it thoroughly cultivated. 

Work into your garden and flower beds all the manure you can 
obtain. Get it down below the surface, thoroughly mixed with 
the soil where the roots can find it in midsummer when the sur- 
face inch or two of soil is nothing but fine dry dust. 

Even the borders should have their share of the manure pile, 
worked into the surface with a fork early in the spring. To be 
sure, the perennials will live and grow without it, but what small 
and scattered flowers one usually sees! 

Do not judge from all this that I have no use for fertilizers. 
They have their function, and a very important one, as a supple- 
ment to the manure pile. They sometimes have to be used in 
place of it, but get the manure if you can. If used without ma 
nure, 200 to 225 lbs. on a garden 50 x 100 feet will not be too 
much. If manure is used, 100 Ibs. will be ample. All fertilizers 
should be put on after the ground is plowed or spaded, and raked 


() ¢ 


K WELL 


N. BR 


(sraves 


long 


or harrowed in. 

When the initial operations of turning over and enriching the 
soil have been carried out as thoroughly as possible, but not be- 
fore, attention should be turned to sowing and planting. It is 
a good plan so to arrange the garden that only the portion of 
it required for immediate use need be finished off at one time. 
If the piece is plowed it is only practical, of course, to do it all 
at one time. Then harrow it all down in good shape, but rake 
over only enough of it to make room for the first instalment of 
seeds and plants. When ready for the second planting, rake off 
a second strip, etc. 
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This final raking off should leave the surface of the seed bed as 
fine and level as possible. The importance of doing this thor- 
oughly is very great, for without such a finely prepared seed bed 
many seeds will come up poorly and unevenly, if at all. The 
thing to look out for in planting is to get the plants in firmly 
enough. 

The Vegetable Garden Guide, on pages 32 and 33, is arranged 
for the busy man or woman. As soon as your ground is ready— 
and ready it should be made just as soon as the ground is dry 
enough to work in the spring—go ahead with your planting. 

The dates suggested are for average regions in the latitude of 
New York. If you live farther north, or if the spring is usually 
late, you will have to delay the beginning of operations corre- 
spondingly. If, on the other hand, you can get a start before 
April first, so much. the better. 

While the vegetables are to be planted or sown in the groups 
suggested in the table, so that if desired the work can be carried 
on in a few hours’ work one day every week or two, the simplest 
way of considering their culture is to take together the sorts 


that need similar 
treatment 
These groups are 


three: the root crops, 
such as beets and car- 
rots; the leaf crops, 
such as cabbage and 
lettuce; the fruit 
crops, such as melons 
and tomatoes. 

THE ROOT 
CROPS: Beet, leek, 
potatoes, carrot, 
onion, salsify, kohl- 
rabi, parsnip, rad- 
ish, turnip. All these, 
with the exception of 


potatoes, should be 
sown very early in 
shallow drills. As 
the radishes mature 


very quickly, the best 





at any stage of development. They are all great nitrogen con- 
sumers, and therefore should be manured liberally. If the ground 
in which they are planted is not already very rich, apply manure 
in the hill—a forkful of barnyard manure, or a handful of cotton- 
seed meal and bone meal mixed. Chicken manure is also good, 
but must be thoroughly mixed with the soil or it will burn the 
plants. 

lor early use, most of these crops are started under glass and 
later transplanted into final position. As soon as established after 
planting, a light dressing of nitrate of soda will help them 
greatly. It should be sprinkled on very thinly, care being taken 
that none of it lodges upon the leaves, and worked into the soil. 

Cabbage, cauliflower, etc., are often hilled up in cultivating, 
but on most soils this is work wasted. They should not be grown 
where similar crops, or turnips, have been grown just before, and 
all are benefited by an application of lime to the soil—as long 
before planting as possible. 

Celery can be grown perfectly well in any home garden where 
it is possible to give water during very dry weather. When set- 
ting out the plants be 
sure not to set them 
so deeply that dirt 
gets into the heart of 
the stalks. Give fre- 
quent level cultiva- 
tion until the middle 
of August, and then 
the earth must be 
drawn up about the 
stalks to blanch them ; 
or boards or tiles may 
be used for the same 
purpose. Never 
work in the celery 
while it is wet. 

THE FRUIT 
CROPS: These are 
the vegetables of 
which the seeds, or 
the seed - containing 
fruits, form the edible 





way to handle these yy Hep : portion, as _ beans, 
: - ee ae . ° 
is to sow a row or — S . —— , . , . ' dwarf, pole and lima; 
two every week in One should be on the lookout for — —_ oy . soon as the plants come up; it saves corn, cucumber, ege- 
: intment later 
the seed bed, or some — plant, melons, okra, 
handy corner near 


the house. The quality is best only for a short time after they 
are large enough to eat. 

The soil for all root crops should be rich and finely worked, in 
order that the edible portions may develop quickly and be smooth 
and even—in poor or half prepared soil they are likely to be 
stringy or misshapen. 

Extra early potatoes may be had by starting the cut pieces in 
flats of medium coarse sand, during March. When setting out, 
if the sprouts are short they can be covered over without harm. 
Simply sprouting the seed in full sunlight, before cutting, will 
give them an early start. 

All root crops should be thinned out to the proper distances 
as soon as well started, the work done preferably on a cloudy day 
or late afternoon. 

THE LEAF CROPS: With the leaf crops are considered those 
of which the stalk or the flower heads form the edible portion, such 
as celery and cauliflower. This group includes asparagus, cauli- 
flower, kale, rhubarb, Brussels sprouts, brocolli, celery, lettuce, 
spinach, cabbage, endive, parsley. 

All of these plants like a deep strong soil, and their quality 
depends very largely upon growing them rapidly, with no check 


peas, peppers, pump- 
kins, squash, tomatoes, and other equally well-known species. 
All of these plants, with the exception of peas, differ from most 
of those in the other groups in their affinity for warm weather, 
and while earliness cannot be overurged in regard to the former, 


nothing at all can be gained by attempting to sow or set out 
these plants until all danger of frost is over and the ground 


thoroughly warmed up. 

Another thing in which they differ is that the soil should not 
be made too rich, especially with manure or fertilizers high in 
nitrogen, such as fresh barnyard manure. Under such conditions 
there is sometimes a tendency to make too much vine and foliage 
to the detriment of the fruits. 

[f there is any variation in the garden soil, use the heaviest 
of it for the leaf crops, the lightest and sandiest for the fruit 
crops—with the exception of late peas. The fruit plants require 
more room than the others for development, and are planted for 
the most part in hills rather than in drills or continuous rows. 
For best results these hills should be especially prepared by dig- 
ging out the soil to a depth of eight to ten inches and a foot 
and a half square, and working into the bottom soil a good 
forkful or two of well-rotted, old manure. Half a quart of cot- 
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tonseed meal mixed in at the same time will prove a valuable 
For the earliest plantings the hills should be raised an 


The 


addition, 
inch or so above the surface, to insure thorough drainage. 


earliest results are, of course, to be had, however, by starting 
the plants under glass; and setting out after all danger of frosts 


is past 

‘ ith all the vine fruits—melons, squashes, etc.—and also egg- 
plants, the insect pests are a serious consideration. Among these 
the striped beetle, squash bug, squash borer and flea 
beetle are the worst. Remedies are more numerous than effective, 
but for the home garden, where only a few hills will be required, 
and sure way of fighting them all is to provide bottom- 
ess large enough to cover the hills, and covered with 
mosquito netting or light protecting cloth. In this way the vines 
will be kept immune until they begin to run, and if they are lost 
after that, it will be because you neglect to keep a watchful eye 


enemies 


in @Casy 


WOXCS, 


yn them. 

lhe smallest of places affords opportunity for a satisfactory 
garden, and the flower garden is not nearly so expensive 
1 luxury as generally supposed. In fact, to the home that has 
once planned and cared for one, it is no longer a luxury, but 


flowet 


becomes a necessity. 

\lmost all of the annuals and perennials described in the ac- 
ompanying table can be bought in five or ten cent packets, and 
are even those which better started under 
vlass need cause little trouble, as six or eight different kinds may 
be started a single bo: 18 inches, This should be 
about two inches deep, with an inch or so of rough material in 
the bottom to insure perfect drainage. Cover this to within half 
an inch of the top with fine sifted soil, made light by mixing with 
it sifted chip-dirt or leaf mold, and sand. Give a thorough water 


easily grown; are 


In say 13 x 


ing the day before sowing, mark off with a match or pencil-point 
rows about two inches across, sow the seed evenly, one row of 
each sort, and just barely cover the seed from sight. Keep the 
box covered with a pane of glass until the seeds sprout, to retain 
the moisture, and put it in a warm place. If it should get dry 
before the seeds come up, let the soil soak up water from the 
bottom by placing it in the sink or bathtub and putting in enough 
water to come half way up the sides of the box; or water with a 
fine spray through a cloth to prevent washing up the seeds. The 
soaking process is, however, very much better. 

For sowing seed in the open, make up a seed bed in a sunny 
sheltered position. It should be three or four feet wide, as many 
feet long as necessary, and elevated several inches above the level 
of the soil. Unless the soil where you make this bed is very light 
and fine, it will be well to sift and mix up enough to cover the 
surface of the bed two inches deep. In case you have some old 
windows lying about, place a narrow board on edge along each 
side of the bed, the right distance apart, and thus improvise a 
coldframe which will enable you to begin operations a couple of 
weeks sooner than otherwise. 

Mark off the rows three or four inches apart, and sow and 
cover as when using flats, having given the bed a good wetting 
down the day previous. If the seeds seem to come up too thickly, 
do not hesitate to thin out as soon as needed; a dozen good 
plants will give more satisfaction than a hundred poor strag- 
gling ones. 

When they are large enough to transplant, try to select a 
cloudy day, and give the seed bed a thorough watering several 
hours before taking the plants up. 

The most effective way of using a limited number of plants is 

(Continued on page 55) 


The Value of Ivy 


SOME OF THE POINTS OF FAVOR THAT THE ENGLISH IVY HOLDS BEYOND 
OTHER VINES THE FALLACY OF ITS INJURING WALL SURFACES 
BY HarRoOLD DoNALDSON EBERLEIN 
Photographs by N R. Graves and others 


both alike, have 


\N and Christian, 


P . 
ever reverenced the ivy. In ancient 


Bacchic revel, at Yuletide in the church, 
entwined with bay and holly, it matters 


not, its grasp upon men’s fond attachment 
is the ame Whether we be pagan 
enough to attribute personality to plants 
and flowers, pagan enough to cherish all 
the legendary conceits and symbolism 
belonging to then whether we be so 
superior and enlightened, as we fondly 
flatter ourselves, that we value them mere- 
tor their native grace, we cannot es 
ipe tire the fir and steadfast claim 
he ivy makes on our regard It winds 
tendrils round our hearts and subdues 
all unconscious of its working, to its 
ell, that potent spell that all plants, each 

ts particular way, cast upon u 
I VV a te is inter 
t it might be sa 1 term much 
ed \ great deal of the English ivy 
nd the Irish ivy is all African 
hie ere is the Asiatic ivy and it not 
freq is called English. Thus it will 








Ihe leaves of the English ivy are generally 


three to five-lobed 


be seen that “English” ivy means ordi- 
narily “just plain” ivy. In books 
about fifty species of ivy altogether are 
catalogued, but as a matter of fact the classi- 
fication may be reduced to two, or at the 
most, three. There is first, in this con- 
densed grouping, the European or English 
ivy (Hedera helix), a plant embracing a 
great number of sub-varieties of widely di- 
vergent forms and colors of leafage. Its 
tendency, however, is always toward a three 
to five-lobed leaf form when climbing and 
a regular ovate form when flowering or 
fruiting. Next there is a closely allied 
form, the Irish ivy, really African 
(Hedera Canariensis). This is the com- 
mon large-leaved climbing sort. It also 
has some variation in leafage, but not as 
much as Hedera helix, from which its leaves 
differ in being larger, of a rich deep green 
color and a persistent tendency to the five- 
lobed form. Asiatic ivy (Hedera Colchica) 
displays some further variations, but as we 
are not so much concerned with it there is 
no need to enter here into its discussion. 


some 


ivy 
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It should be borne in mind that the 
flowering and fruiting branches of 
the ivy exhibit a character and leaf 
form different from the rest of the 
plants. While the ivy is climbing or 
creeping its leaves are more or less 
lobed and it produces plentiful clasp- 
ers or modified roots, by means of 
which it attaches itself tightly to the 
surface of the wall. When the vine 
has reached a certain development 
bushy, spur-like branches that droop 
over are produced. The leaves be- 
come modified in form, growing nar- 
rower and less lobed. In due season 
clusters of small yellow-greenish flow- 
ers form at the ends of the branches, 
followed later by black berries. 

Ivy may be cultivated as a bush or 
tree, for which purpose it is usual to 
select the fruiting, branch-like growth. 
This method of training ivy’ might 
advantageously be practised much 
more than it is, especially with some 
of the variegated forms of Hedera 
helix. Some of the variegated ivies 
are white, yellowish-green or a deep 
orange-yellow. In planting English 
ivy, and that means any of the kinds 
that bear the name of English ivy in 


the mouths of an undiscriminating public, it is well to remember 
that young ivy plants, like other young and tender things, need 
a little thoughtful consideration from time to time until they 
get a good start in life when they may be left to look after them- 
selves. A rich soil is by no means necessary, although the plant 


will not disdain the nutriment that 
may be present in the garden earth. 
The ivy does need moisture, however, 
and when young should not be allowed 
to go thirsty or be exposed to the heat 
of the sun. The north and east sides 
of buildings are ordinarily chosen for 
English ivy, but if sufficiently shielded 
in its early stages of growth it will do 
well also on the west and south. 
And now we come to the considera- 
tion of ivy from the architectural 
point of view. To begin with, we 
should rid ourselves of the foolish 
prejudice that exists in some quarters 
against having ivy growing over the 
walls of a house. There is no damage 
to be feared so long as the shoots do 
not penetrate the wall by any cracks 
or apertures made by displaced stones 
or bricks. If the walls are sound the 
ivy covering is distinctly beneficial, 
for it promotes dryness and warmth 
and minimizes the corrosive action of 
the atmosphere. The chief objection 
urged against planting English ivy is 
that it takes too long to grow. We 
Americans are too impatient; we want 
everything in a hurry and we are 
nearly always unwilling to wait long 
enough to allow things to attain per- 
fection. Consequently we plant am- 


The greatest value of the ivy is in its rich green color 


The 





when other leaves have fallen 





nearly round leaves above are borne on the fruiting 
or flowering branches 


pelopsis or Virginia creeper or some- 
thing that will spring up with the 
same alacrity as 
beanstalk. Ampelopsis and Virginia 
creeper both have their proper places 
and their several excellences, but there 
are walls where no amount of gor- 
geous flaming color in the fall or ten- 
der green in early spring can make up 
for the satisfaction of having the 
solid, friendly leaf to cheer us through 
the bleak days of winter. With Eng- 
lish ivy we have a restful, satisfying 
mass of sturdy green instead of a 
tangled gray mat of dead twigs cov- 
ering our walls in the dreary months 
when we crave a bit of vivid color 
out-of-doors. The dull subdued gray 
light that we have so much of during 
December, January and February in 
our latitude is just the medium to act 
as a foil for color, and realizing this 
wise gardeners are coming more and 
more to plant barberry and other 
berry-bearing or evergreen shrubs for 
winter coloring. For this same object 
nothing is more valuable than a good 
wall of ivy in the background. Even 
without the introduction of any other 
hues its wholesome green against the 


Jack’s marvelous 


snow gives a contrast that is always pleasant and lessens any 
appearance of bleakness that might exist. 

No plant more than ivy will soften and modify the outline of 
a building large or small. 


A good building it will grace and an 


unsightly one it will redeem, as far as redemption may be pos- 


sible. It not only affords a smooth 
unbroken mantle of green for the 
surface of a wall, but also cov- 
ers up sharp, uncompromisingly hard 
edges by its branching, bushy growth, 
a habit of growth that other vines 
have not to the same extent. By this 
very characteristic it tones down 
angles and helps to blend the building 
to which it clings with the surround- 
ing face of nature. Because ivy cov- 
ers the walls of a house there is no 


reason that it should have an un- 


kempt appearance. On an old Breton 
chateau I once noted how carefully 
the vines had been trimmed away 
from a panel of carved adornment 
over the door. In this wise the iv) 
growth had been made to throw an 
architectural feature into greater re- 
lief than would have been possible in 
any other manner. Instead of ob- 
scuring the features of a building, by 
judicious training a vine may be made 
to set them off to better advantage - 
than if the face of the walls were 
kept vine-free. 

The decorative possibilities of ivy 
are almost unlimited, and a little con- 
sideration on the part of the house 
owner will surely suggest some way 
in which these vines can be used. 
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The Perennial Garden 
From Seed 


THE STARS OF THE HARDY GARDEN—HOW 
YOU CAN GROW THEM ALL FROM SEED AND 
}UST WHEN TO PLANT TO GET RESULTS 








BY ELIZABETH HERRICK 


wraphs by N. R. Graves, Chas. Jones and others 
~\VERY new householder, con- senting, it may be, the work and 
4 templating his bare grounds, the pleasure of years. If the 


feels the necessity of exterior home-gardener, in his first essay, 
decoration to counterbalance the sin against the color-combinations 


ereater or less elaborateness with- dear just now to the heart of the 
in: but not every new household expert, he is more than likely, if 
er, when the cost of the house 1s the fault is glaring, to recognize 


settled, finds his pocketbook deep and amend it himself. One of the, 
enough to begin at once the per- prettiest small gardens I have 
manent planting that goes so far ever seen—the work of the own- 
toward making the home grounds er—is one in which a chance 
an artistic picture to the passerby planting of pink and rose pyreth- 
and a source of perennial pleasure rums in close proximity to a mass 
to the owner and to his family. of scarlet oriental poppies gave 
Fither one falls back on annuals, place the next season to the 


or he buys a few shrubs of the feathery plumes of white spiraeas, 





soft Holland stock. almost sure to a color contrast in entire and or- 


Phlox should be the last plant 


winter-kill in our more rigorous thodox harmony. The same gar- Delphinium formosum looks 

omitted from the hardy garden climate, and tries to persuade dener began with a border con- well with chrysanthemums 
himself that the outdoor decora- structed on straight lines ; now his 

tion is complete without any further additions border sweeps out into the lawn in flowery promontories and 

It has long eemed strange to me that, with the hardy, her recedes from it in little bay s, in the curve of which blue flowers 
xaceous garden and its wonderful succession of bloom practically are at their best, deepening the hint of distance. He has planted 
within the reach of all, so many should solve their outdoor prob mallows, foxgloves by the hundred, blue monkshood and hardy 
lem inadequately or should live garden-less until they feel them- asters under a group of trees, bringing to his own yard a delight- 
elves financially able t ill in the landscape architect and the ful bit of woodland. Experience has taught him, as it will teach 
\urseryman., others, that the strong-growing, shrubby plants, hibiscus, spiraeas, 

Five or six dollars judiciously expended for seeds, an equal bocconias and boltonias, buddleias and Desmodiums afford an 
umount for fertilizer, five dollars for a coldframe, and two and excellent background; that the dwarf bluebells, the heucheras 
a half for a day’s labor (coral bells), sedums, 
il one is averse to th 


grass pinks and English 
daisies border the lawn 
charming|y ; that the 
snowy white of the great 
Japan irises and the brill- 
iant crimson-scarlet of 
the old bee balm ( Vonar- 
da didyma splendens) are 
at their clearest against a 
background of deep blue 
hybrid delphiniums; that 
blue, as a peacemaker 
among warring colors, is 
almost as good as white; 
that pinks and pale yel- 
lows associate more har- 
moniously than the per- 
missible orange and scar- 
let, and that the well- 
arranged border may be 
as cheerful in April and 
October as it is in June 
he hardy border is seldom achieved in a year and is just as successful when or July. The householder 
grown from seed who creates his own 


task of spading the bor 
der, are all-sufficient, so 





the magic of the nurset S 
day into matur 
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Campanula persicifolia is Gaillardias have splendid Of the pentstemons try Bocconia cordata, the Pyramidalis is the tallest 


one of the best of its 
family autumn T orrevii 


home-environment insensibly educates himself into a color critic 


of the highest order. He understands and appreciates the won- 


derful combinations of nature; he knows exactly wherein X’s 
garden is a success and Y’s, laid out by a landscapist of equal 
note, is a failure: the one artist had grasped the key, or, better, 
struck the note of his patron’s home, the other had imitated his 
own past triumphs on larger estates and failed totally to 
interpret Y's 

There are, therefore, other reasons beside the consideration of 

st which should induce the new householder to plan and plant 
his own grounds. I do not say his work will be better done than 
the work of the professional, but that it may be as well done, 
and that the doing it will be of immense profit to him both physi- 
cally and mentally. And the actual labor involved is greater in 
anticipation than in execution, for the time of waiting for the 
seedlings to mature and the border to “find itself” is more tedious 
o the imagination than it is in experience. The average house- 
older will find that little plants grow more quickly than he 
expected 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that many perennial plants 
bloom from seed the first season. This is the case if the same 
seed be sown indoors in shallow boxes or in a hotbed in December 
or January, and most others from seed sown outdoors in August 
or early September of the preceding year. The latter plants will, 
of course, be larger and the blooms better. But the householder 
who has neglected sowing until March or April, need not despair 
of bloom. I had in September plants of salvia farinacea (a very 
pretty, blue-flowered perennial) two feet high and in full bloom 
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bloom in late summer or the scarlet 





Barbatus plume poppy, is for 


form of campanula, and 
background effects 


very desirable 


from seed sown in a coldframe as late as May. Delphiniums, too, 
grew from seed sown in the open ground as soon as it was in a 
dry and workable condition, flowered during their first summer, 
and the majority of gardeners, amateur and professional, will 
agree that no hardy plants produce lovelier garden effects than 
the improved hybrids of this perennial. Seeds of the named Eng- 
lish hybrids may now be obtained from American seedsmen for 
the trifling cost of fifteen cents per retail packet. Among the 
most beautiful of the named sorts are Lizzie, azure-blue with 
creamy yellow eye; Duke of Connaught, a hybrid of splendid 
form, and of a brilliant, almost gentian blue in shade ; Rembrandt, 
sky-blue and lavender, with silver sheen, and the King of Del- 
phiniums, a very vigorous grower, with immense dark blue flow- 
ers on tall strong spikes. This last variety sports considerably, 
but as its hybrids are more beautiful, even, than the parent variety, 
[ consider its sportive character rather a recommendation than 
a defect. Of all the larkspurs, however, none is more beautiful 
to me than the improved formosum—a variety long known and, 
in my opinion, never excelled. In my garden, individual blooms 
of the formosum, grown from seed procured in Germany, have 
measured over two and one-half inches in breadth, rivaling the 
largest of the English hybrids. The color of the formosum is, 
| think, the finest and most brilliant blue in the floral family; 
the texture of the flowers is of unusual firmness, and the brilliant 
petals are overlaid with a glistening silver sheen like a light 
frost. A large white eye—more properly, white eyes—edged 
with blue and long wrinkled spurs, reminding one of purplish-blue 
(Continued on page 55) 


The white columbine, nivea Don’t miss the beauty of | Heuchera’s red flowers Most forms of dianthus are Perhaps you know crimson- 


grandiflora, grows the pyrethrum daisies in 
quickly your garden the fall 


last from spring until 


suitable; the one shown 
here is Heddewigi mallow 





eye hibiscus as marsh- 
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Remaking a 


Small Lawn 


HOW GOOD RESULTS MAY BE OBTAINED—THE CHOICE OF SEED AND THE 


PROPER WAY TO TEST IT—THE VALUE 
w k. - 
the fall everyone with a piece of grass imagines 


Ophea fall eve 
that the salvation of that bit of green is dependent on the 


that he puts on it. If you should tell him 
that the manure that he puts on his grass is a detriment instead 


a look of 


amount ot manure 


of a help he will wither you with scorn, 
So it 


Manure is an essential in making a good soil upon which to 


Everybody 
does it, must be right. 

grow grass, but there is always a chance of getting too much of 
a good thing, particularly when applied in the form of top dress- 
ing in the fall. This sounds like heresy, but it is a fact never 
theless. Haven't the best lawns been produced by manure top 
dressings? No, they haven't, but they have been made possible 
by liberal mixtures of manure in the soil and afterwards being 
treated with commercial fertilizers as dressings. 
looked at 


their quota of manure regularly 


Have you ever 
some of these supposedly beautiful lawns that have had 
| mean, have you walked upon 
them and examined the texture of the grasses that composed 
them? If you have made such an examination you were doubt- 
that 


charming appearance that so 


less surprised to find instead of a fine crop of grass the 


entranced when viewed from a dis- 


tance was a bad mix 
ture of weeds and 
grass, with the weeds 


predominating. If 
you don’t believe this 
make a clos 


tion of 


Inspet - 
the 
noted lawns you know 
and be 


some or! 


convinced of 


the truth of this 
Statement 

If the soil is in 
good condition—that 


is, if it has depth and 
received a _ proper 
preparation as to en 
riching 
ing made—it 
will be unnecessary to 


and subsoil 


when 


anything to 
keep it in 
for many 


app ly 
condition 
years 


If anything, use 





OF MANURE IN LAWN MAKING 


DOOGUE 


one per cent., and more likely the latter than the former. Ashes 
such as these are not worth using. They should run from seven 
to eight per cent. to get the results you are looking for. Spread 


them on the ground until it has a decidedly gray appearance, and 
even should you put it on heavier no lasting damage will result. 
Apply it to the grass when rain is expected, Put on dry grass 
it will burn it badly. Bone meal, 500 pounds to the acre, is ex- 
cellent. Nitrate of soda spread broadcast about 100 pounds to 
the acre and repeated two or three times will enliven things mate- 
rially and be more beneficial than if a large amount was put on 
at one time. 

When a lawn has run out no amount of top dressing will bring 
it back to its first condition, but very much may be done for it 
to keep it looking well for years to come. 

Where it is not desired to run a plough through the ground 
take a fork and loosen up the top, put in a dressing of bone meal 
and ashes, roll it down heavily and in a month or so put in the 
Doing it this way loosens up the ground sufficientl) 
to let the good of the fertilizers work into the soil. 
general top dressing, dig out at intervals places about a foot 
square, and just as 
deep, and into them 
pack well-rotted 
manure, covering it 
with sod on_ top. 
This sort of combi- 
nation _ treatment, 
with frequent water- 
ings and rolling will 
do much to rejuven- 
ate the soil without 
resorting to a whole- 
sale digging up. This 
may seem like a con- 
tradiction to what | 
said about using man- 
ure, but it is not, for 
the conditions are not 
the same. Here the 
manure is put into the 
earth where, as it is 
supposed to be well 
rotted, it could do but 


grass seed. 


Besides this 


spring top dressing little injury as far as 
and with their aid weeds were con- 
satisfactory re ' cerned. This treat- 
sults can be brought ee ment is_ particularly 
about. In the case of ; om — fe effective in small 
a small lawn and a One essential to the success of a lawn is plentiful watering. A mere sprinkling is insufficient, patches such as are 
person insisting on especially during dry weather found about city 
using manure | homes and which are 
should say give a liquid dressing in the spring instead of the usually covered every winter with manure. A follow-up treat- 
tall. Steep manure in a barrel and apply with a watering pot. ment—that is, doing a little of this each year—will in time find 
Sheep manure has the advantage of being less weedy than horse _ the soil in as good condition as if it had been entirely remade. A 
or cow manure. Years ago it was possible to get sheep manure remade patch of grass can be kept in thriving condition for ver) 
a pure state without also buying a little of everything ground many years by an occasional spring dressing and plenty of water 


1") 1 
Lhe really most 


efhcient lawn dressing is Canada hard 
This should be 
the percentage of potash in it, 
herwis« u are apt to get anvthing from three to 


up int 
spread over the lawn in the spring. 


agreement as to 


one-half of 
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and rolling. 
Good grass seed is essential to the making of successful lawns, 
so before buying any look into the matter carefully and do not 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Narrow borders are made strikingly pleasing by filling them with The entrance from the garden is almost converted into an outdoor 
masses of luxuriant plants living room 


ENGLISH 
DOORYARD 
GARDENS 


Pad 


Climbing plants as well as those used for edging The charm of the doorway is greatly There is a look of age about the thatched 
are effectively massed near the house enhanced by clematis vines doorway which we cannot duplicate 
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[here is a sense of dignity and simplicity about this stucco house that comes from its rectilinear lines and plain, broad windows. 


Color is obtained by the use of the inlay brick panels 
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The kitchen department is very well One bathroom opens on the hall and two 
planned bedrooms 





MR. CHARLES COY 
CRANFORD, N. J. 


L_ = 5 7 pe le) Hollingsworth ‘© Bragdon 


Architects 
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The living-room adjoins a side porch used as a loggia, as it has no A fireplace in the dining room is an appreciated factor for happiness 
outside entrance on dull, chill mornings 
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Potties 4 wal ae RS St 
2 I'he living-room occupies one-half of | The bedrooms all open on a balcony that extends across The owner's bedroom is almost as 
é the first floor the house front spacious as the living-room 





The living-room has an outlook in three directions and is lighted by six windows and a doorway 


THE HOME OF MR. JOHN W. GRAHAM, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 








The Editor will glad 


Liv ing-room De orations 


A FORMAL living was seen in a 
nade-over country house in Con- 
been necessary to 


room 


necticut, where it had 
keep the color scheme as light as possible, 
owing to the fact that the house was so 
situated that this room had sunlight for 
a part of the day The walls were 
with a two-tone striped paper, 
almost white, but having just 
a suggestion of yellow in it The wood 
trim was of simple design painted ivory 
white, but its treatment was worthy of 
more than passing . as the ivory 
paint had first been allowed to dry and 
then some thin burnt umber was brushed 
over the surface and quickly wiped off 
again, only leaving what had caught in the 
rough surface of the paint, except in the 
deep crevices of the moldings, where it 
was allowed to remain and gave a nice 
tone to the woodwork, which resembled 
the deep ivory tone one sees in plaster 


only 
covered 
which wa 


notice 


casts 
simple models in 
a design by Adam, with 


backs, and a gray rug 


Che furniture was 
mahogany after 
caned seats and 
was on the floor 

The decorations had played their part to 
a nicety and had brought light and cheer 
fuln into a room which needed both of 
these qualiti As this light color scheme 
was found to be too cold for winter time, 
it was decided to add a warm rich color 


| 
i 


note, which was accomplished by replacing 
the summer rug with one of a deep rose 


pink, with just a hint of violet in the color, 


and hanging long over-curtains of Eng 
lish cretonne, with a valance, at the win 
dows (hese curtains showed large 
bunches of red roses, tied together with 


blue ribbon, on a cream ground. It would 
have been impossible to cover a large area 
with a fabric having such a bold design, 
but the neutral walls and woodwork sup- 
plied restful spaces for and made 
a frame for the strong color in the draper- 
ies, Small pads of rose-pink material cov- 
ered the seats of the chairs and helped to 
transform this living-1 
winter retreat. 

In a recently 


Island the 


m into an inviting 


ompleted house 


owner was her 


on Long 


own decorator 


and planned and furnished a combination 
living-room and library that was both 
beautiful, dignified and homelike. As this 
was an all-the-year-round house and the 
living-room would be the most important 
one on the ground floor, it was deemed 
wise to delve a little deeper into the deco- 
rative problem than mere paper and paint, 
and at the same time keep the decorations 
within a reasonable appropriation. 

To add to the constructive quality of 
the room, a window-seat was built into the 
long window at one end of the room, 
plain bookshelves were fitted into the cor- 
ner between the mantel and the door lead- 
ing to the brick-paved terrace, and a low 
wainscoting was built around the room by 
nailing a flat molding to the wall parallel 
to the baseboard and about three feet 
above it. The intervening space was di- 
vided into oblong panels by means of flat 
boards extending from the baseboard to 
the molding above. The rough cast plaster 
in the panels was tinted a dark brown, to 
match the rich, dark brown stain of all of 





Hinged lamp brackets fastened to the 
casings are excellent for plants 
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mnswer queries pertaining to individual problems of interior decoration and furnishing. When an immediate reply ts desired, 
please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 


the wood trim, including the window-seat 
and built-in shelves. 

A peacock-blue and yellow color scheme 
was decided upon, as this room received 
floods of light on account of its southwest- 
ern exposure. The space above the wains- 
coting was tinted a peacock-blue, which 
color was repeated in the rugs, draperies 
and upholstery of the window-seat. 

The furniture consisted of a long table, 
a gate-legged table, a high-backed settee 
and some chairs, all of dark brown oak 
with caned seats and backs and reproduced 
after Old English models. 

The long over-curtains of cretonne 
showed brilliantly plumed birds on an 
écru ground and neutralized the blue of 
the walls, and this effect was further car- 
ried out in the yellow silk Empire lamp- 
shades and the brass candlesticks which 
stood on the mantel. 


Lamp Brackets for Plants 

HEN window space is limited, or 
where one hates to mar polished 
sills by placing pots upon them (invaria- 
bly the result sooner or later) let her go to 
a hardware store and purchase some of 
the old-time swinging brackets used to 

hold kerosene lamps against side walls. 
These are merely rings that turn this 
way and that—sometimes double hinged— 
from hinges securely fastened in the cas- 
ings, and into the rings flower pots fit 
beautifully. Two of them on either side 
of a window, one above the other, filled 
with blooming plants or drooping ferns, 
make a most artistic arrangement, and as 
they may be turned to catch the changing 
rays of light, the plants develop more sym- 
metrically than house-plants usually do. 
Besides, the brackets permit the placing 
of plants in sunny bay windows where 
box seats have been built in below and 
pots upon the sills would be greatly in the 

way. 


Making a Window into a Closet 


FTENTIMES there is a scarcity of 
closet room and an overabundance 

of window space in a dining-room. Both 
of these conditions may be improved by 
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the insertion of a squat cupboard in the 
sill of one of the windows, unless the win- 
dow is set so nearly flush with the wall 
as to aHow insufficient depth. If the sill 
is deep enough to allow of drawers, they 
will be very convenient for table linen. 
A well-filled rose bowl on top, with the 
light of the upper window behind, re- 
moves any appearance of awkwardness. 
If the sill be narrow, the little cupboard 
will best be used for cups and saucers, or 
with glass doors as a glass closet. 


Mahogany Pieces for the Library 


RACTICALLY all of the mahogany 
. furniture now 
manufactured is 


copied from Colo- 
nial pieces, or at 
least shows the in- 
fluence of the craze 
for antiques, and 
there are few ex- 
amples of distinctly 
modern design. 
Among these few, 
however, are some 
useful pieces for 
the library in the 
shape of book and 
magazine stands 
that are simple in 
character and correspond satisfactorily 
with mahogany desks and tables, whether 
the latter are genuine antiques or only 
copies. 

The most elaborate of these pieces is the 
book-wagon, built on the plan of the use- 
ful tea-wagon, with two rows of V-shaped 
shelves, one above the other, each holding 
eighteen or twenty books. A pair of 
wheels in front and a handle at the back 
make it possible to roll the wagon from 
one part of the room to the other with 
very little effort, and for the person who 
likes to have the newest books at hand, or 
volumes of reference within easy reach, it 
is a most serviceable piece of furniture. 
It is made either in plain mahogany, or 
with inlaid lines if it is to correspond 
with Chippendale furnishings. 

Small tables holding only six or eight 
books each have square tops and pedestal 
bases made on slender, severe lines. Set 
into the top are thin partition boards of 
mahogany about eight inches high, that 
divide it into sections, one for each book. 
On some of the tables the partition pieces 
are of uniform height and straight across 
the top; on others the pieces have curved 
tops, and the one in the center is higher 
than the others, with a small oblong open- 
ing cut in it, to serve as a handle when 
moving the table about. 

Magazine stands are made on the same 
plan, and have three partitions that in- 
crease in height from front to back, pro- 
viding sections for magazines of three dif- 
ferent sizes. Both book and magazine 
stands are fitted with a single small 
drawer, presumably for cards or memo- 
randum pads. 





A smaller book rack, for use on the 
library table, is a cleverly designed dupli- 
cate in miniature of the revolving book- 
case. It has a square base, on which the 
case, which holds only about a dozen 
books, revolves, and as the whole thing is 
not more than twelve inches square it is 
particularly serviceable on a library table 
where space is limited. 

Still another small stand for use on the 
table is a V-shaped shelf 18 inches long 
with inch-square supports of inlaid mahog- 
any, making a piece that is light in weight 
and decidedly graceful in appearance. 

It has a decided practical value, for its 
shape makes it very convenient. 





The Useful Bed Box 
r I SHE “bed box” reminds one of the old- 
fashioned trundle-bed, and a boon 


to humanity it is. Even in rooms where 








Attic windows may be made to appear 
normal size by hanging curtains in this 
fashion 





The bed box is ideal for cramped quarters, for many things can go inside it 


one has plenty of space a bed box is desir- 
able, for it may be made of cedar wood and 
serve another purpose than that of a mam- 
moth bureau drawer. For cramped quar- 
ters in any house, and especially for the 
summer cottage, bed boxes will be found 
almost indispensable. Those shown in the 
stores are built on simple lines, and are 
mounted on four solid wooden wheels 
which revolve on wooden pivots fastened 
to the case with flat bolts. The matting 
covered ones, trimmed with split bamboo, 
are very suggestive of the cool of the 
country house, while the cedar chest sug- 
gests immunity from moths and ants at 
all times of the year. They both look well. 
In making a bed 

box, or in buyng, 

be sure the cover 
| isa tight and dust- 
proof fit. At least 
two-thirds of the 
cover should be 
hung on a hinge, 
the remaining por- 
tion being fixed so 
that it need not be 
pulled out the full 
width from under 
the bed in order to 


remove the con- 
tents. Matting 
covered boxes, 


edged with bamboo, with brass corners, 
can be bought for $6.75. 


Curtains for Small Windows 


HE windows in the upper floor of an 
old farmhouse remodeled for use as 
a summer home were unusually small in 
size, and the question of how to curtain 
them resolved itself into a rather serious 
problem. The bedrooms on that floor 
were done in chintz, but curtains of this 
material seemed quite impracticable on ac- 
count of their shutting out both light and 
air, until the owner hit upon the scheme of 
putting the curtains around the windows 
instead of over them. 

Fortunately the rooms were of good 
height, with a space of about eighteen 
inches between the tops of the windows 
and the ceilings. The plan for the cur- 
tains was to have a valance of gay colored 
chintz across the top of each window, with 
the material hanging in straight folds at 
either side. The curtain rods, instead of 
being fastened to the top cf the window 
frame as is usual, were attached to the 
wall a foot above the frame, and were 
fourteen inches longer than the windows 
were wide. When the valances were put 
on they reached just to the tops of the 
windows, and the curtains, hanging in 
straight folds from the ends of the rods, 
fell just over the frame of the windows, 
hiding the woodwork, so that the effect 
was the same as if they had been put on 
in the regulation way. 

The small windows with their many 
panes of glass were quite effective in their 
draperies of chintz. 
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current issue of House & GArR- 
the outlook for a 
than we have had 
for several years is very encouraging. At 
least there is plenty of moisture in the 
vround, and every indication of an early 
spring 

With this in mind, do not let a single 
opportunity slip by you Be ready to 
take every advantage of the first few days 
of planting weathe 

lirst of all, see 


AP 


more normal 


N goes to 


pre Ss, 
summer! 


have 
pleted every arrangement you can to en 
rich your soil in the garden, flower beds 
Nothing 1s better 
tted 


that you 


com 


and borders 
than 


as a base 


old, well-r manure It is the 


urest crop grower of them all. Get all 
you can of it, and spade it into the ground 
wherever you have things growing as 
early in the spring as possible 

Secondly ret all the hardy things mn 
at the very earliest possible dat In the 
vegetable garden this will include those 


things mentioned in the first planting group 
of the garden-making 
\lso, sow under glass—if not 
done—tomato, egg-plant and peppers, and 
on sod or in paper pots, corn, cucumber, 
melons, early squash and lima beans. 
Chird, attend to 
tnat 1s to he don 


article on page 33 
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all moving or dividing 

al Viany of the hard) 
and herbaceous perennials are greatly ben 
ehted by being taken up, the clumps di 
vided and replanted Any of this work 
which was not done 
tended to now \lso the moving of vines, 
hrubs, or trees, before they begin to leaf 
latter, 


take up as 
large a ball of earth a pr ssible, and keep 
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in the ta can be at 


In moving these 


$s pruning of various sorts 

ittend to, € spe tally of bla kberry, dew 
berry or raspberry canes, and of hardy 
leas and other 
ros better left until 
start [f fruit trees have not \ 


prune if 
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t been 
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vitl tree that ave been bearing | 
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jyardens and grounds 


Fertilizer 


| he is from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 

cheaper to buy the components of your 
fertilizers. You are sure of getting the 
very best, and you can vary your formula 
to suit special needs, or use the different 
ingredients separately : for instance, a light 
dressing of nitrate of soda on the lawn, the 
first thing in spring, will induce a quick, 
luxuriant green growth, due to the avail- 
able nitrogen ; or if the grape vines or rose 
bushes do not seem inclined to ripen up, as 
they should toward fall, the potash fur- 
nished in a light dressing of muriate of 
potash will greatly benefit them—perhaps 
save the next season’s delicious fruit or 
abundance of bloom. 


Care of the Frames 
, I ‘HIS month is the most critical of all 
it 


1 growing on the small stuff in 
frames, for not only the frost by night, but 
also the sun by day, must be guarded 
against. If the sash happen to be left on 
tight on some spring morning, the sun may 
quickly run the temperature up to way 
above the hundred mark, and do serious 





A convenient way to make the drills and sow 
seed is by the use of a board in this manner 
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The Editor will be glad to answer subscribers’ queries pertaining to individual problems connected with the 
When a direct personal reply is desired please inclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 


damage to the plants therein. Great care 
must also be taken to water freely and fre- 
quently, to prevent flats and pots from 
drying out. While almost any plant will 
stand a great deal of neglect and abuse 
without succumbing to it, every such set- 
back means that the chances of bringing 
it to a perfect development are corre- 
spondingly lessened. 

Another thing to watch out for is the 
green plant lice which, if allowed to get a 
start, quickly work havoc on these warm 
days. At the first sign of one, spray with 
some remedy or some liquid form of nico- 
tine, or fumigate with one of the prepared 
nicotine papers. Either can be accom- 
plished in a few moments, and may save 
all your plants from practical destruction. 

Heretofore we have used square pieces 
of sod, cut out of good thick turf upon 
which to start seeds of melons, cucumbers. 
corn, lima beans, etc., as they do not stand 
transplanting very well. This year we are 
using instead square paper pots, which 
can be purchased in the flat at a very low 
price. They are just the thing we've been 
looking for, and will, I believe, not only 
prove better than the sods, being much 
more convenient to handle, but should 
make it possible for those who do not have 
access to sod that may be dug up, to start 
all these things early. There will no 
longer be any excuse for the gardener who 
does not have sweet corn early in July, 
and melons long before danger of early 
frosts, which so frequently get a good 
part of the crop. 


In the Flower Garden 


REN’T you going to have a really 

beautiful flower garden this year? 
Last summer—in spite of all the drought 
—weren't you struck here and there, as 
you traveled about, with some startlingly 
simple but attractive effect that you in- 
wardly resolved to duplicate this vear? 
Let me tell you a little trick or two that 
won't cost you many pennies. 

In the first place, most flower seeds are 
very small, some as fine as grains of salt. 
What chance do you suppose such seeds 
will have, planted in a garden where the 
surface of the soil has probably dried for 
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several days in the wind and sun, raked 
over with a hand rake, the lightest touch 
of which would make a furrow four times 
too deep for them, and then abandoned 
to the mercy of beating suns and rains, 
and a struggle, if they have been sown 
broadcast, with weeds. Instead of taking 
this hit-or-miss course, why not nail or 
screw a 6 ft. long piece of scantling, 
2x 4” or any old size, about 18” above the 
sill, in a sheltered spot on the south side of 
the house, and set a 6’ board 6” or more 
wide, up edgewise, parallel to it, about 
2% ft. out. Get two ten-foot pieces of 
1x2” pine (this is all you will have to 
buy) and make a 6x 4 foot frame. Tack 
over this an old sheet or any piece of light 
cloth. This will serve as a protection 
against beating rain, too hot sun, and late 
cold nights, and with a carefully prepared 
seedbed of light soil, practically assure 
the success of your flower seed plantings. 
It would be, perhaps, two hours’ work. 
Don’t you think it would be worth while? 

In the rose garden, take your pruning 
shears, grit your teeth, and cut them 
down. It may seem to you that you are 
ruining your bushes, but where you have 
hybrid teas to deal with—and they are 
far and away the best garden rose—the 
best blossoms can be had only by what, to 
the beginner, would seem very severe 
pruning. Leave not more than four to 
eight eyes on a cane, and always cut 
above an outside eye, that the bush 
nay develop in open form. 

The teas will not need such close prun- 
ing. Do not cut them until growth starts. 
The climbers are best pruned soon after 
the flowering season. 

This month is the best time of the 
year, in the northern state, for planting 
roses. For the details, see the rose arti- 
cle in the March House & GarpeNn. 

While you are at the cutting business, 
and after picking all the rose thorns out 
of your fingers, go over the shrubs—that 
is, such as flower on this season’s growth. 
Those which flower on growth made last 
year should, of course, be left until after 
they bloom. Aim to keep the bushes open 
and spreading, and symmetrical in out- 
line, and as far as possible cut out the old 
growth to make room for the newer. 


SO 


In the Fruit Garden 


OW is the time to make new plant- 

ings of small fruits and berries, 

and of nursery stock—fruits and shrubs. 

The earlier it can be done the better, for 

practically all these things will stand late 

frosts, but are set back by being moved 
after they have “started.” 





Pointers on Sowing 


OISTURE, warmth and air are the 

three things necessary to make live 

seeds sprout and begin to grow; and these 

(with light above the soil surface) must 

all be supplied if success is to crown one’s 
efforts. 

By selecting or by making a sheltered 


place, the matter of warmth is, if not 
controlled, at least utilized to the greatest 
advantage, so that early sowings and 
plantirgs may be carried out at least a 
week sooner than otherwise. If a spot 
cannot be found that is protected from 
northwest winds by buildings or a wall, 
then a hedge of privet, or of some thick- 
growing, closely planted evergreens, or, 
for the vegetable garden, even a plain 
board fence, may be put in as a shelter, 
that will pay for itself several times over 
in a few years. 

\ir is one of the most important factors 
in turning “raw” plant food into forms 
that the plant can eat. Cultivation—the 
breaking up, stirring about, pulverizing 
and aeration of the soil—is essential to 
the growth of plants, especially in their 
early stages. 

Except in the very driest of 
there should be moisture enough in the 
soil to germinate and successfully start 
into growth any seeds planted before the 
middle of June or first of July, without 
artificial aid. That is, provided the moist- 
ure in the soil has been saved there by 
proper treatment of the soil, or rather the 
soil surface. Every time a crust is al- 
lowed to form, moisture begins to escape 
irom the soil; hence the necessity of going 
over all exposed surfaces in both the 
flower and vegetable garden frequently 
enough to keep the surface fine, dusty 
and dry. 

In the sowing of vegetables, “drills” re- 
fers to the method of growing the plants 
in continuous rows, the plants being oly 
far enough apart to make room for each 
other. Carrots and beets are grown in 
this way. In rows they are usually spaced 
at even distances, so that the soil can be 
worked between them with a hoe or by 
hand, while the space between the rows 
can be cultivated with a horse-hoe or 
wheel-hoe—the way in which cabbage or 
peppers are planted. 

Hills are put three to eight feet apart 
each way, and us- 
ually several 
plants grown in 
each hill, as with 
corn or cucumbers. 
One advantage of 
the hill system, es- 
pecially in gardens 
that are not very 
rich, is that they 
may easily be giv- 
en special prepara- 
tion in the way of 
drainage, digging 
and fertilizing, thus 
encouraging a rap- 


seasons 


id and luxurant 
growth. 
To fix hills in 


this way, dig them 
out a foot to two 
feet square and 
several inches deep. 
Spade into the bot- 
tom of the hole a 


To center posts are afhixed sloping laths fastened with wires for an 
excellent support for tomato vines 


This is a good style of pruning shears that 





should be in constant use at this season 


forkful or two of rotten manure, or a 
handful of cotton-seed meal and bone-dust 
or both. Be sure that the manure or fer- 
tilizer is well mixed with the soil. Then 
refill the hill with the fine loose earth dug 
out, and make it flat and level. If the soil 
is damp, or in a low place, make the hill 
slightly higher than the surounding sur- 
face. When sowing the seeds or setting 
the plants, be sure that no manure or fer- 
tilizer comes in direct contact with them, 
or they may be so burned as to be ruined. 

In flower planting the terminology is a 
little different. Instead of hills, drills and 

(Continued on page 66.) 
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ie another part of this magazine is 
} an article that paints the picture 

of a garden that a child once played 
in. It was a garden that was a part of her existence and that 
seemed as permanent as nature itself. Probably it seemed to the 
child that the old its grounds had always been 
there and always would, and it naturally grew to be a part 
of her life. She could watch the growth of the tall foxgloves, 
from the tangled rubbish that winter left, could see the wonderful 
reawakening of the lifeless ugliness that the chill winds of 
March tossed about so cruelly 


house and 


When June days came, the un- 
folded mystery of new life made its call upon her imagination 
and upon her senses wonderful treasure- 
full of the riches of the finest perfume, with the great 
bounty of color spilled so lavishly everywhere. 


The garden was a 
house 
Then, too, came 
| the little comrades that were so much more satisfying than dolls 
and toys—the floating butterflies, the yellow-velvet cloaked bee 
grumbling at his business, the pert robin leaning eagerly forward 
tilted critically, before he 
pulled the wriggling worm from his sod home. 


in his hurried scamper or pausing, head 


The garden was a rare playhouse with real and fancied in 


mates—the last, perhaps, as valued as the first. The strange, 
shadowed caverns between the close growing plants were the 
homes of the “little people,” the fairies. On summer mornings 
among the long shadows and the flash of the dew, they were 
awefully real—indeed their tiny voices could almost be heard 
fading away before the full splendor of the growing day. Oh, it 
was all real, and all so crammed with delight 
There is no substitute for the garden in the lite of a child 


Some unerring instinct leads children to understand and appre- 
ciate and love it all. Nor can the good that it does be calculated, 
but the days spent there seem to start a growth, parallel to that 
of the shrubs and plants, of mind and soul and bodily health. 


And you, the grown child, what would it mean now to turn 
in at the gate of grandmother's garden to-day The host 
of memories crowding there are only dream-children, but the 


touch of your hand on the gatepost, you know would bring them 
You who descant against the impiety of the 


you doing anything to 


trooping before you 
make this home of yours to be 
the 
or about them, without a tree or shrub or 


race, are 


cherished afterwards? Or is it only four walls with no as- 
sociations within them 
plant to give it life? there will be no more 
old-fashioned things for the 
love for old associations. The 
home places that are legacies will be converted into cash, because 
they lack memory’s wealth of the j 


childhood that would make them « 


If that is the case, 
grandmother’s gardens, no more 
generation coming after us, no 
imaginative experiences of 
f greater price than money. 


Forget all the other things then, and this is reason enough for 
our garden. It is a legacy which the donor enjoys with the 
egatee, and an investment that compounds its interest to you 


and yours the longer it lasts—an investment in a lifetime happi- 


1es5 
[UTUAI | [ was only a humble, little apple, 
BENEFIT probably worm-eaten, that was 
the cause of our learning all about 
he laws of gravitation. Perhaps if the farmer had sprayed the 
trees in Ike Newton’s garden, the apple would not have fallen, 
and we might still be ignorant of hundreds and hundreds of 
things, and carelessly might walk off the roof with absolute con 
tion that we would be wafted softly down to earth. That is 
nly by the way, however, and is perhaps the one exception to 


e rule that truth never grows out of error. 


To return to Ike, greater than the good of his formulation of 
laws was the fact that he was one of the first to adapt experi- 
mental reasoning—to note the results of his experiences, and 
draw conclusions from phenomena about him rather than to get 
results merely from mental cogitations. Since he established this 
manner of thinking as the most approved method, much has 
been accomplished, and great results come from the most ordi- 
nary causes. In a way, we are all potential Newtons in our gar- 
Perhaps there is something of just as much value to hu- 
manity that can grow out of the simple operations of our garden. 
\t any rate, there is bound to be much that will interest those 
struggling as we are. Our successes have, perhaps, just the 
one thing that another has been trying to find out; our failures 
may be sufficient warning to save someone else that year which 
they lost us. Modesty is becoming, but in this case is out of 
Wouldn't it be much better to make public the important 
things in our experiences. Insignificant as they may be as iso- 
lated occurrences, as steps in the advancement of knowledge 
they may loom up large. The falling apple was not of much in- 
trinsic moment, so, who knows, the fruits of your gardening 
labors may strike some Newton on the head and bring as aston- 
ishing a revelation. 


dens. 


place. 


SKUNK 
FARMING 


HILE the conflict rages over 

the pros and cons of the 

“Back to Nature Movement,” the pa- 
ternal government works on in its mysteries aiding the man who 
lives in the country. Now it is working on the elimination of 
waste, and making rapid strides in the use of by-products. But 
all the previous experiments pale before the recent work of the 
Department, as described in a pamphlet sent out lately. Better 
than increasing the vield of wheat, or doubling the number of 
alfalfa crops, or introducing Prof. Bailey’s “Drama of the Soil,” is 
this last achievement. It is the introduction of a profitable diver- 
sion for the farmer—the breeding of the humble, roadside skunk. 

Your boyhood experiences must stand vividly before you at 
this knowledge. Perhaps you were an innocent, well-meaning 
boy, and there is the touch of pique that the sober, old Govern- 
ment could quite outdo your harmless machinations. How much 
better it would have been when you induced your city cousin to 
catch the nice pussy that was out back of the chicken yard, if 
later you could have produced a government pamphlet in your 
defence and demonstrated that you were only starting Clarence 
out to be a successful farmer. Perhaps, then, the chair would not 
have felt so hot when you finally nerved yourself to sit down in 
your woodshed seclusion. But, at any rate, you did not have to 
officiate at the interment of Clarence’s store clothes, and there 
was some consolation in the fact that they were almost boiling 
him alive in the tub, and at the same time suffocating him in the 
smoke from Chinese punk. Oh, it is just as well to let bygones 
be bygones, but what a useful thing that pamphlet would have 
been when you were a lad! 

But to spread the glad tidings farther. “Jf,” so says the 
pamphlet, “if the cost of rearing the skunks does not exceed the 
value of the fur the best black skins would probably a'tlow a 
margin of profit.” If, again, the playful creatures do not eat one 
another up you should make money. No courageous spirit should 
be checked by these possibilities, however, and should enclose the 
of ground as recommended—the pamphlet says at least one 
acie for every fifty skunks. To start in a small way, one might 
fence in that acre strawberry field next to Neighbor Brown’s— 
leaving a break at the point his chickens usually come through 
the present fence—just to be polite and neighborly. 


acre 
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Forecast Changes of Weather 


“What are the weather indications for to-morrow?” is a fascinating query. Nothing contributes so 
much to our comfort and pleasure as advance information of “coming weather.” Motoring, travelling, 
business and social engagements, country excursions, all depend much on “weather” for success. S & M 
‘Tycos’ Barometers afford an intelligent idea of coming weather—a source of constant pleasure and in- 


struction. 
S&M~ fycos” Barometers 


are the product of more than a half century’s skill, experience, reputation, and are the highest type 
of weather instrument. 


No. 2390—the one illustrated—is a handsome Sheraton design with frame of solid inlaid mahogany and dial of 
hand engraved silvered metal. It measures 39 inches high by 11 inches across dial, and is furnished with ‘Tycos” 
Thermometer in panel. As a beautiful piece of furniture it is a fitting companion to the mahogany hall 
clock. Price $41.50. 
















































For further description of this and many other types and styles of S & M “Tycos” Barom- 
eters, Barographs, and other Weather Instruments, 


Send for THE BAROMETER BOOK—Free 


It tells you about “weather” in a simple, understandable way—what it is, how to fore- 
cast it, etc. 40 pages of intensely interesting matter. 


S &M ‘Tycos” Weather Instruments are sold by the better class of Opticians and 
Scientific Instrument Dealers. If your dealer cannot supply you write us direct. 


Manufactured by Short & Mason, Ltd., London Division 


Makers of Scientific Instruments to U. S. War, Navy and other Governmental Depart- 
ments; to the British War Office and Admiralty; to the Indian, Australian, Canadian and 
other British Colonial Governments; to the Japanese Government, etc. 


No. 2390 Jor ns, ent nie 60 AMES STREET 
Registered Design Tay / frum Compa S$ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











PREVENT boundary disputes and guard your grounds by erecting a fence that 
will always be in prime repair and never need painting. There is only one such 
fence—the Excelsior “Rust-Proof” brand. It costs you a little more than ordi- 
nary fencing, because it costs us a great deal more to make. We give this fence 
a heavy all-over coating of pure melted zinc. That is why it lasts so much 
longer than other fences. 

YOU will also want Excelsior “Rust-Proof” Trellis, Flower Bed and Tree 
Guards. They are made like Excelsior fencing and last just as long. 

ASK ANY HARDWARE STORE TO ORDER FOR YOU. 
Write to us for an illustrated catalog. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


33 W. Michigan St., Chicago. 420 First Ave., Pittsburgh. 125 Summer St., Boston. 
256 Broadway, New York City. 410 Commerce St., Philadelphia. 5 First St., San Francisco. 
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THESE MACHINES ARE USED ON MANY OF THE LEADING 
| GOLF COURSES 22 PUBLIC PARKS THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES. THEY IMPROVE 2720 BEAUTIFY THE 
| LAWN AS NO OTHER MACHINE CAN a0 AT MUCH LESS COST, 
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ECONOMY 


Let the first cost of your tank tower be the last. It is economy 
to erect a 


Corcoran Tank Tower 


hat will last a life time and save you constant repair charges. 
Che Corcoran Tanks and Towers have been giving satisfaction 
for the past forty years. They are economical, convenient and 
artistic, and are built to order, suitable for any location. 
We will be pleased to send you estimate of complete cost, in- 
cluding designing material and construction. 


A. J. CORCORAN, Inc. 17 JOHN STREET, N. Y. 

















The Care of Hedges 


HEN a young hedge is cut into 

shape it is important to keep it so. 
There is no real need to have a general 
trimming every year, but it will very quick- 
ly and imperceptibly grow out of shape if 
it is not examined every autumn and the 
irregular growths cut back. As already in- 
dicated, the penalty of neglect, and allow- 
ing the top to spread, is a thinning and 
weakening at the bottom. A hedge kept 
in this way will last a great number of 
years ; but such a hedge does not represent 
the average of the country. The farmer 
will be engaged more frequently in making 
good the weaknesses of old hedges, more 
or less worn out, than in planting and rais- 
ing new ones. We may take first the case 
of a hedge grown on flat ground without 
an open ditch. Such a hedge may be 
growing beautifully, when one day a blight 
may seem to strike it in patches. Growth 
is almost at a standstill at these points, and 
soon the bushes become more or less cov- 
ered with gray. mossy lichen. These weak 
bits will probably be found to be at low 
points on undulating ground, and are 
caused by the roots striking down into the 
sour, waterlogged subsoil. The only rem- 
edy in this case is proper drainage either 
by pipe or an open gripe. If a pipe drain 
is used, it must be two or three yards away 
from the base of the hedge, as it would 
soon become choked with roots if much 
nearer. 

A condition that may be observed in any 
old hedge is a tall, straggling growth of 
the bushes, with gaps at various points and 
a thick covering of blackberry brambles. 
We will take the case of a hedge with an 
open gripe for an example, as a hedge on 
the flat may be treated on similar princi- 
ples. A common mistake with such a 
hedge is to cut it down to such a height 
that it will make a good fence, and to stuff 
the weak points with the brushwood cut 
out of the hedge. The result of this is a 
strong growth of straight twigs from 
around the cut ends of the old stumps, no 
growth to speak of near the base, where it 
is required, and no growth at all at the 
stuffed point. A hedge that has got weak 
at the bottom should be cut down practical- 
ly to the ground. All blackberry bram- 
bles should be rooted out as well as possi- 
ble, as they are a source of weakness in a 
hedge. A blackberry brake will stop any- 
thing, but in a hedge the brambles grow up 
and lie down across the top, smothering 
the bushes and extending into the fields 
on both sides. As a result, the hedge be- 
comes a mass of dead wood after a while, 
and requires renovation. 

Where a gap is found in the hedge, the 
bush at one side is trimmed of all its 
branches, and cut partly through, close to 
the ground with an upward cut, on the side 
away from the gap. This cut should be 
sufficiently deep to allow the stem to be 
bent to the ground without breaking off 
If the laid stem reaches across the gap and 
beyond the next strong bush, it may be 


pegged down with a strong hooked peg 
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or two. A healthy stem will sprout along 
its whole length the following season, and 
the gap is soon fully furnished. The stem 
should be cut close to the ground, so that 
when laid over it may lie on the ground. 
If the bark is notched at the places where 
it touches the ground it will send out roots 
at those parts, and so support the new 
growth. If it does not lie on the ground 
this cannot occur, and also small dogs, 
pigs, etc., may be able to creep under it. 
Where the gap is too wide for this, a cor- 
responding bush may be trimmed and cut 
at the other side of the gap, and laid in the 
opposite direction. If the two laid stems 
overlap, so much the better. If the gap is 
too wide to be stopped in this way, it will 
be necessary to replant it. In this event it 
must be remembered that the soil is prob- 
ably more or less exhausted. The old 
bushes did not die out without a cause. 
Also the ground is probably full of the side 
roots of the neighborhood bushes. For this 
reason it will be necessary to cultivate the 
gap, as for a new hedge, take out all old 
stumps and roots and put in a sufficient 
dressing of manure. It is then ready for 
planting. The next step is to see to the 
roots of the hedge. All hedges on the side 
of a ditch are apt to get their roots stripped 
through the falling away of the earth from 
one cause or another. This has the effect 
of starving the hedge, allowing the wind 
to sway the bushes and filling the ditch. 
If there are rabbits or rats in the bottom of 
the hedge, these must be banished first. 
Then the side of the ditch under the hedge 
must be prepared to have the soil returned. 
If the soil is simply shovelled up and 
thrown up among the roots of the hedge, it 
will soon slim down again if there has not 
been a proper preparation. 

Where there has not been an extraordi- 
nary loss of earth this preparation will con- 
sist in making a ledge about one foot be- 
low the base of the hedge, by cutting a 
notch about three inches deep along the 
face of the bank. Where there has been 
much fall it will be necessary to build up 
a ledge from below. Long, tough sods, a 
couple of feet long, nine inches broad and 
four inches thick, are then to be laid edge- 
ways on the ledge, grassy side out, and 
beaten firmly to the bank with the back of 
a spade. If these sods are cut with slop- 
ing ends instead of square ones the neigh- 
boring sods will overlap and soon knit to- 
gether. As the grass grows the roots will 
penetrate the bank, making the whole 
secure. After these sods are beaten in, a 
second layer of sods, six inches broad and 
four inches thick, is laid on the top of the 
first, extending backwards towards the 
roots of the hedge. This layer is to be put 
grassy side down, so as not to choke the 
hedge. ‘The ditch is then shovelled out, 
and the earth thrown on top of the sods 
and worked in among the stumps of the 


hedge. 
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Memphis’ Experience with Tarvia 





provements and is conduct- 

ing its public works in a thorough- 
going and scientific spirit. 

Its new macadam is no longer 

built in the old-fashioned way with 


miles of tar macadam pavement, and during 
miles of tar macadam pavement. 
In the above work, Tarvia X was used 


i two-gallon treatment. The streets as a wh 
do a great deal more during 1912. In additio 
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EMPHIS, Tenn., is making 
a striking advance in local im- 


Tarvia X. The property owners who pa 
} much pleased with this form of constructio 


There are three kinds of Tarvia: 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. I 
i 


Canadian Offices:—Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 


the prospect of quick deterioration, 
bet is bonded firmly with ‘Tarvia 
to preserve it against automobile 
traffic. 

Mr. George C. Love, Memphis 
Commissioner of Streets, writes as 
follows: 


Gentlemen :— During the season of 1910 the City of Memphis let contracts for fourteen 


the season of 1911 we let contracts for eight 


as binder material almost exclusively in the 
1ole are very satisfactory and we expect to 
n tothe above work, the City laid with their 


own forces about 20,000 sq. yards of tar macadam with a 1°%4 galion treatment using 


y the front foot assessment seem to be very 
n. 


6 beg ; ree . . 
Tarvia-X’’ used in road construction 

6 Sry . ** . 6 bry : es of : 
as above, Tarvia-A’’ for surface work and ‘Tarvia-B’’ for dust suppression. 


Illustrated Booklet regarding the treaiments mailed on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY <a 


uis, Kansas City, Cleveland, 


Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, New Orleans, Seattle, London, Eng. 
Vancouver, St. John, N.B., Halifax, N. S. 
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porch corner—just the places 


digitalis, violets, hepaticas, trilliums, and wil 


Start a Fernery 


Brighten up the deep, Sane nooks on your lawn, or that dark 

or our hardy wild fernsand wild flower 
collections. e have been growing them for 25 years and know 
what varieties are suited to your conditions. 
of soil you have—light, sandy, clay—and we will advise you. 


Gillett’s Ferns and Flowers 


will give the charm of nature to your yard. These include not only hardy wild 
ferns, but native orchids, and flowers for wet and swampy spots, rocky hillsides 
also grow such hardy flowers as primroses, campanulas, 
flowers which require open sunlight 
ou want a bit of an old-time wildwood garden, with flowers 
them—send for our new catalogue and let us advise you 
what to select and how to succeed with them. 


EDWARD GILLETT, Box F, Southwick, Mass. 
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Funts Fine Furntrure 


As An Investment That 
** Pays — 


In appearance, Quality and Workmanship, in 
beauty of finish and “fitness” of design, FLINT’S 
FINE FURNITURE bears unmistakable evidence 
of seventy years devoted to the production of 
furniture that “wears;"— 


Furniture that gives a lifetime of service; that 
“lasts” from an artistic point of view; that as an 
investment “pays.” 

Our exhibition of Spring and Summer Styles 
makes plain to all that furniture “built Flint 
Quality” is distinctly an artistic production, how- 
ever simple in character or low in price. 


(Booklet illustrating Spring and 
Summer Styles mailed on request.) 


_ Geo.C Fut Co. 


43-47 West 23% St 


| 24-26 West 24° St. 








IT 1S THE BEST FLOOR MADE 
FOR CHURCHES. SCHOOLS. BANKS. PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
THEATRES AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES, BEING SANITARY. 
NON-SLIPPERY. SOFT AND COMFORTABLE TO THE TREAD, 
BEAUTIFUL IN COLORS AND DESIGNS AND DURABLE. 


NEW YORK.N Y 9695 CHAMBERS ST BOS TON. MASS 252 SUMMERST 

INDIANAPOLIS IND. 120 SO MERIDIANS | PORT LAND, ORE 40 FIRST ST 

CHICAGO. ILL. ISO WEST LAKEST. SANFRANCISCO CALI29-13) FIRST ST 

ST LOUIS, MO 218-220 CHESTNUTS PITTSBURGH.PA 420 FIRST AVE 

PHILADELPHIA PA. 821-823 ARCH ST SPOKANE WASHES S.LINCOLN ST 
LONDON. LNGLANQD I (5 SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
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Annuals,the Garden Reinforcements 
(Continued from page 19) 

the rich golden color of its blossoms into 

harmony with the other plantings. The 

white stock and Mourning Bride planted 

nearby, however, will insure perfect peace. 

Phlox Drumondii seeded in early 
April, and portulaca in June, among the 
sweet williams, will clothe such plantings 
the rest of the season with the same bright 
cheery effects. These annuals succeed 
best when sown in the open garden where 
they are to flower. 

The white variety of nicotiana and sum- 
mer cosmos are ornamental and useful 
plants to fill in vacancies left by tall 
flowering perennials —hollyhocks, del- 
phiniums, Job’s tears, coreopsis, garden 
heliotrope, and Madonna and Auratum 
lilies, etc., etc. Such seed may be sown 
broadcast if desired, but I find it more 
satisfactory to transplant the plants fiom 
pots, for in this way one is able to fill ex- 
isting vacancies as needed. 

The most important annuals of all, 
perhaps, are those which bring the whole 
planting scheme into a grand harmony of 
glowing color. This honor is imposed 
upon the varieties bearing white flowers 
and such plants cannot be used too gen- 
erously. Planted singly and in masses 
wherever they may be crowded in, the 
snapdragon, Empress candytuft, petunia, 
aster, stock, Mourning Bride and tube- 
rose will be found especially worthy in 
bringing about this happy condition. 

The perfect garden, perhaps, exists only 
in dreams. And yet, although the true 
workman is never satisfied with what he 
has wrought but is ever visioning new 
and rarer beauties to be achieved, happily, 
it is possible to create a garden filled with 
loveliness that will radiate with joy and 
happiness throughout the golden days 
when spring, summer and early autumn 
hold sway. 


A Commuter’s Vegetable Garden 
(Continued from page 30) 
celery plants, where the potatoes came out. 
Such little labor-saving schemes are 
worthy of consideration by the com- 
muter, whose every minute counts. 

The whole time I spent in this garden 
averaged about twelve minutes per day, 
from early April to late August. I found 
that various obstacles arose to prevent 
working continuously, or for a regular 
length of time each day, but I aimed to 
work about a half-hour at a time, as it 
hardly paid to get out the tools and put 
on old clothes for a shorter period. 

The patch’ was in very poor shape to 
begin on in April and it required some 
strenuous digging to get it ready. It 
would have been much easier if it had 
been ploughed and fertilized the previous 
fall. For cultivating I found the wheel 
hoe of great value, and am tempted to 
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think that had the original “man with a 
hoe” been provided with one of these use- 
ful instruments, he might not have been 
held up to the world as a “brother to the 
ox.” I fertilized the garden with stable 
manure and the ashes from some burned 
cow-pea bushes. 

Aside from the value of the vegetables, 
the benefit of the fresh air and good ex- 
ercise is of great importance to the gar- 
dener, for the bracing morning air is a 
veritable tonic to him and gives him a 
keen appetite. Likewise if his business 
hours are such that he can put in a half 
hour before dinner at night, he will soon 
forget his office concerns and be able to 
enjoy his evening meal with added zest, 
and the satisfaction of having on his table 
something that his own efforts have 
helped to produce. In every respect | 
found my commuter’s garden a source of 
satisfaction and success and would urge 
others to try it. 


Remaking a Small Lawn 

(Continued from page 40) 
place your order until you are satisfied 
that you are going to get the best possible 
value for your money. You need not be an 
expert on grasses, or even a partial ex- 
pert, to find out certain things about grass 
seeds that probably always escaped your 
notice simply because you did not know 
how to go about searching them out. 
Judging from the literature spread about 
the country one might be led to believe 
that there were several thousand kinds of 
grasses adapted to lawn use, and that be- 
sides these many kinds that there were 
certain individuals who had the monopoly 
of a few other mysterious kinds known 
only to themselves. All this makes good 
advertising literature of the spellbinder 
type, but when the matter is sifted down, 
the truth will show that the list of seeds 
available for making a lawn is very short. 
When this is known it is up to the pur- 
chaser to get busy to get the first quality 
of these particular kinds. 

Even where but a small quantity of 
seed is to be purchased the same precau- 
tion should be followed, and under no cir- 
cumstances should seed be purchased in 
already prepared packages. Your need 
for the small sowing is proportionately 
the same as for the larger and the care 
consequently in selectng should be the 
same. If combinations of seed are used 
—Blue Grass, Red Top, bents—sow from 
two and one-half to three bushels to the 
acre. 

Before sowing try the following way to 
administer fertilizer. Take sheep manure 
and subject a quantity of it to a strong 
heat, not hot enough to cause ignition; 
after this powder it very fine and mix it 
liberally with the seed that is to be sown. 
Or, instead of mixing with the seed, 
spread it over the ground just before the 
seed is put out. This treatment has a 


ONE @F Yt, Greenhouse 
EY ite Wa Ga cater) alerekYam @e-teelers 


Standing at the opposite end of the sunken garden, this 
interesting, attractive grouping faces you. It fits in wonderfully 
harmoniously with the garden scheme. A very natural linking 
of the two gardens—the outside and the inside ones. The out- 
side one, beautiful for but a few short months at best; the in- 
side one, a wealth of rose blooms practically the entire year around. 





And what roses! 

Some gardeners say U-Bar greenhouses are the best rose houses. It 
is only logical that, constructed with the U-Bar as they are, they should be. 

If they are beter for roses—they are best for all things whether 
flowers, fruits or vegetables. 

The catalog tells exactly why. One of our representatives can make 
it still plainer. Send for either. Or better yet—for both. 


Another one of the joys of a greenhouse garden is that you can keep your conservatory constantly sup- 
plied with flowers and foliage plants. When a plant looks laggy—send it down to the gardener and 
replace it with a fresh, healthy one. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 


ONE MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
CANADIAN OFFICE, (0 PHILLIPS PLACE, MONTREAL 
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ARTISTIC EFFECTS FOR COUNTRY ESTATES 





HE ornamental fix- 

tures best adapted 
to your grounds may be 
selected with ease from 
our catalogues. There 
are shown designs for 
all conditions—some 
very simple,others more 
elaborate; all being 
Original and of true 














artistic merit. Wi issue separate catalogues of Display Fountains, 
Urinking Fountains, Electroliers, Vases, Grills and 
Gateways, Settees and Chairs, Statuary, Aquariums, 
ADDRESS: ORNAMENTAL DEPT. _,,"°¢ ards, Sanitary Fittings for Stable and Cow 








The J. L. Mott Iron Works, Fifth Ave. & 17th St., New York 
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stimulating effect on the new grass and 
not only produces an early growth but 
seems to cause the grass to thicken and 
endure much better than that which is 
treated in the usual way. There is abso- 
lutely no danger of the manure hurting 
the young grass, but as has been said it 
will be directly beneficial; not only that, 
but the liability of a crop of weeds is over- 
come. 

When this fertilizer method is applied 
in conjunction with a soil that has been 
properly prepared as to subsoiling, plough- 
ing, manuring and draining, the results 
will be all the more satisfactory. 

In buying grass seed remember that 
there is one great grass suitable for north- 
ern lawns—that is, north of Washington 

and that is Blue Grass. Used alone on 
a heavy, retentive soil it will make a 
beautiful lawn. Combined with Red Top 
and the bent grasses it will be suitable for 
lighter soils. 

Regardless of the seed sown it should 
all be tested so as to determine its exact 
quality. 

Clean seed is absolutely necessary to 
get good results. Much of the seed on 
the market is positively dirty, with a large 
percentage of chaff and weeds. If care 
in selection is not taken this is what you 
are very apt to get. In the first place, 
seed should be bought by weight specify- 
ing the number of pounds per bushel in- 
stead of taking the bushel regardless of 
what the contents weigh. For instance, 
selected Blue Grass seed will weigh about 
twenty-five pounds per bushel and will be 
almost wholly clean seed, while the ordi- 
nary seed sold by the measure will aver- 
age about eleven to thirteen pounds to the 
bushel. Surely there is something sug- 
gestive of wrong here. It means simply 
that the seed weighing twenty-five pounds 
to the bushel has been recleaned and all 
deleterious matter removed, reducing the 
bulk to available seed. The other seed has 
not been cleaned and may contain a little 
of everything objectionable with a bulk of 
chaff and a lurid assortment of weeds. 
You have got to pay a good price for this 
pure seed, but it certainly is worth it, for 
by its use you get results. 

When about to order seed send to a 
number of dealers and have them send you 
a sample of Blue Grass (Kentucky and 
Canadian), Red Top, R. I. and Creeping 
bent and Sheep fescue. Have them mark 
on each envelope the name, weight per 
bushel and price. After receiving them 
make a comparison. Examine some in the 
palm of your hand, spread them out on 
paper and even use a magnifying glass. 
Under such a procedure it will be quickly 
demonstrated that all grass seeds are not 
alike and that even in the supposedly best 
there are things that are not supposed to 
be there. Go a little further and test for 
germinating possibilities. Sow the seed 
in pots or shallow boxes and put a label 
in each pot or box stating the name of the 
grass seed, the time of sowing, and the 
name of the firm from which it was re- 
ceived. Note the time of appearance of 
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the seed in each pot and also the percent- 
age of Doing this will give a still 
further line on what you may expect from 
the samples of seed submitted. As on the 
success of the sowing on your grounds 
will depend the excellence of the turf, no 
effort should be spared to settle the ques- 
tion of what seed to use. 


losses. 





System in the Vegetable and Flower 
Garden 

(Continued from page 

iz a border, or 


30) 

long narrow bed only a 
few feet wide. It should be wide enough, 
however, so that grass roots will not steal 
all the plant food in it. Three to five feet 
is the usual width; and it is a good plan 
to take the spade, or “edger,” and cut 
down a foot or so all along the edges, say 
once a month, to cut off intruding roots 
of all kinds. 

A good plan is to have the hardy pe- 
rennials, which as a rule grow taller than 
the annuals, in the back part of the bor- 
der, with a strip at the front for annuals. 

Edgings are usually made of low-grow- 
ing, free-flowering plants of a single color 

although exceptions to this rule often 
produce very striking and attractive re- 
sults. The quick-growing annuals, if 
sown when the beds or borders are plant- 
ed, will be in flower in time to use for 
this purpose. Edgings are used for both 
beds and borders, and if judiciously chosen 
add very greatly to the beauty and finish 
of the flower gardens. 

Beds for flowers are made in all sorts 
of shapes and sizes, and placed in all 
sorts of situations, but the old-fashioned 
sorts of carpet bed, design beds and circu- 
lar beds with rows of different and con- 
trasting colored flowers are fortunately 
giving place to more simple and artistic 


uses. Flowers used in masses are both 
more effective and more natural, and a 
little care used in planning will assure 


harmonious colors and _ succession of 
bloom until after frost. 

If one has but a few dollars to spend 
for the beautifying of the grounds, it can- 
not be better used than in getting seeds of 


choice sorts of the old favorite flowers, 
a great many of which, in the last few 
vears, have been very greatly improved. 
Care will be required in getting them 
safely started; many of them, after that, 
grow like weeds, and yield a profuse 


harvest of beauty and joy all summer long. 


The Perennial Garden from Seed 
(Continued from page 39) 

add to thé beauty of this variety. 
The plant itself, however, is not nearly so 
vigorous or symmetrical as the elatum 
larkspur and its hybrids. <A_ pleasing 
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A Roof that Outlasts a 


Asbestos has 
been exposed to the elements without deteriora- 
( Concrete) 
struction dates back to the time of the Romans, 
many of whose works are still in perfect preserva- 
years. 
Asbestos and Portland Cement are practically ever- 


affected by acids, 
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and harder these 
Do not break like slate and are 
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Come in sizes and shapes to meet all conditions, 
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My stock of choice roots for 1912 is very 
large and extra fine. Six varieties of healthy, 
thrifty, one and wor es roots. Special 
peees ‘on large orders rden should 
ave a large bed of this hes thful vegetable. 
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A quick 
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green. 
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known and universally popular. 
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Prompt shipments. 
Write today for Free Catalog of Trees, Strawberry 
Spray Pumps and Jersey Red Pigs. 
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CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


Plants—an_ideal hedge for lawn 


Easily trained. California Privet 


Perfectly hard 
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and almost ever- 
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Sinest boats that float 
Fo: Runabouts Cruisers and Speed Boats. 
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INTERIOR DECORATORS | 


Color Schemes Planned and Executed 
Stencil Work and Applique Work : . 
Samples and Estimates on Request 


BOWDOIN & MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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should have one. 


A Germless Food 
Compartment 
The “‘ Monroe”’ is sold direct to 


you—at factory prices—on 30 days’ trial. We 


pay the freight and guarantee “‘full satisfaction 


or money back.”’ 
ient to pay cash. 
The “MONROE” 


ing food and dangerous microbes 
found in other refrigerators—the 
one really sanitary food compartment. 


Send for Our Free Book on Home Refrigeration 
It tells you how to keep your food sweet and wholesome—how to cut down 
ice bills—what to seek and what to avoid in buying any refrigerator. 
packed with money-saving hints, andevery housewife andhome owner 
“MONROE” —describes its wonderful 
lining and the many other grand features that have given this refrigerator 
its position as the 
world’s best. 


It tells ail about the 


Liberal Credit Terms if not conven- 


is the ONE REFRIGERATOR with each food 


compartment made of a solid piece of unbreakable snow-white 


celain ware with every corner rounded as shown in above cut. 


ONE REFRIGERATOR accepted in the best homes and leading hos- 
pitals. The ONE REFRIGERATOR that can be sterilized 


germless! 
REFRIG 
ing on ice bills, food waste and repairs. 
with no single oint neglected in its construction, 
grace the most da borate surroundings 


clean by simply wiping out with a damp cloth. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


(15) Station 16, Lockland, Ohio 
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A Snow-White Solid Porcelain Compartment 


It does away with cracks, joints, 
crevices, corners and other natural 
hiding places for dirt, odors, decay- 
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ODDINGTON'S" VEEDS} [7 
GREW THESE — / 
Prize WINNING VEGETABL 


HE most commonsense remark about seeds that we have heard in a good while 
was made by an amateur gardener at Lenox, Mass. He said: “What is the use 





of my sowing anything but prize-winning seeds?—they are superior or they 
wouldn’t win prizes.” 
That’s a good text. On it is based Boddington's Quality Seeds, and because of it we show 
these Boddington prize-winning vegetables that carried everything before them at the 


Horticultural Show 
three Successive years, Mr 
off the laurels He says 
the Ouality 


Lenox a show known all over the country for its high class. For 


Edward Jenkins, Superintendent for Giraud Foster, has carried 
in a letter to us: “A large share of my success has been due to 
Seeds from Boddington’s.” Boddington’s Prize Winning Seeds, then, are 
the seeds for you to plant this year, and all the time. Send for 


BODDINGTON’S 1912 GARDEN GUIDE 


seeds that are under-ruled have been proven to be the best in their class 
winners. Follow rules, and you will 
Select and order 


have that early garden you 


In it, all 
prize 


successes 


the 
outgarden all your previous gardening 
your seeds early, so you can plant your garden early, and 
have each year talked about having 


OUR PRIZE WINNING QUALITY VEGETABLE SEED COLLECTIONS 
Quantities and varieties fully described on Page 107 in our Garden Guide 
Collection A sufficient for a family of five $4.00 mail or express prepaid. 
+s ‘ sé ‘ ‘ eight 7.00 rt) - - 

Cc si e “ fourteen 13.00 “ “ i. . 


fresh vegetables daily, all summer 





ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON 334 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Everything for the Country House 
Beautiful new wall papers and cre- 
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Furniture and Rugs MRS. HERBERT NELSON CURTIS 


Simple work as well as elaborate plan- 22 East 34th Street NEW YORK CITY 
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dwarf delphinium, the Belladonna, has in 
addition to great beauty of flower—the 
color of the true Belladonna is an exqui- 
site turquoise blue—the merit of being 
almost everblooming. The young seed- 
lings begin to flower early and in favor- 
able locations bloom continuously until 
hard frost. 

For background effects four very desir- 
able perennials are the old-fashioned but 
always beautiful hollyhock, single and 
double; the plume poppy, Bocconia cor- 
data, with splendid foliage and tall spikes 
of creamy white flowers; Boltonia latis- 
quama and asteroides, tall, erect-growing 
plants bearing in September and early 
October innumerable daisy-like flowers 
of pink and white; and the hardy chrysan- 
themums, the old pompon varieties and 
the new, extremely beautiful large flow- 
ered singles. 

A medium tall and bushy perennial that 
may be had from seed is the pentstemon 
or beard tongue. Pentstemons, with the 
exception of the half-hardy variety Sen- 
sation, will seldom flower before the sec- 
ond year, but the foliage, being rich and 
heavy, makes a good background, during 
the period of waiting, for plants of 
dwarfer habit. The flowers of the pent- 
stemon resemble those of the gloxinia. 
The best varieties are Barbatus Torreyti, 
brilliant scarlet; Heterophyllus, an azure- 
blue, semi-dwarf variety, and the Pulchel- 
lus hybrids, varying from white through 
rose and maroon to purple. 

For background planting in a shady 
border or for naturalizing under trees the 
digitalis, better known under its common 
name of fox or fairy-folks’ glove, is in- 
valuable. In New England, unfortunate- 
ly, where our winters are severe, it is al- 
most a biennial, yet, as it readily propa- 
gates itself from seed, no garden once 
beautified by its presence need ever be 
without it. Digitalis blooms the second 
year from seed, throwing above the broad- 
leaved foliage tall four to six feet spikes, 
tapering gracefully toward the top and 
densely clothed with funnel-shaped flow- 
ers of pink, rose, white and purple, the 
interior white spotted and blotched with 
crimson or purple. Fifty to a hundred 
of these spires lifted between tree trunks 
against a mass-planting of crimson-eye 
hibiscus suggests a piece of transplanted 
woodland. 

The crimson-eye hibiscus is an improved 
form of our marshmallow. Seedsmen 
promise that the plants shall flower the 
second season from seed sowing, but in 
my own and a neighbor’s experience, it 
has been the third. However, the flowers 
are well worth waiting for. The plants, 
being shrub-like in character, make a good 
background before their year of flower- 
ing. And when the huge silky white 
blooms, with their centers of deep crim- 
son, begin to unfurl, the householder has 
something besides the cement and shin- 
gles of his house to be proud of. From 
a ten-cent packet of crimson-eye hibiscus 
I grew twenty-four white, two pale 
salmon (evidently sports and very beauti- 
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ful) and two deep rose. These were 
planted in the shady portion of my border | [J 


with foxgloves for June blooming, aconite 
for fall, and a scattering of columbines 
for spring in the foreground. 

Of the columbines or aquilegias, there 
is a bewildering number of good varieties, 
but the beginner will do well to confine 
himself to the large flowered white, nivea 
grandiflora, a quick and strong grower; 
Rose Queen, and the blue and white 
Rocky Mountain columbine, Aqutlegia 
caerulea. The caerulea hybrids and Skin- 
nert, a large flowered yellow, with red 
spurs, are also good. 

A pretty, easily raised perennial is the 
blue flax, Linum perenne. This begins 
blooming in June, when it is a sheet of 
delicate blue flowers, and continues to 
bloom more or less freely until fall. 

Seeds of Polyanthus or bunch prim- 
roses may be sown in January for spring 
and early summer flowering. The prim- 
roses are charming dwarf plants, good for 
edging beds or for using as undergrowth. 
I have used them effectively to carpet a 
bed of Japan iris. Like the irises, they 
enjoy a good deal of water during their 
period of flowering. 

A perennial that everybody with a bit 
of shade wants is the forget-me-not. 
Myosotis palustris semperforens will 
bloom in the spring from January sowing. 
So also will all varieties of dianthus and 
the everblooming sweet-william, which 
flourishes under the somewhat formidable 
name of Dianthus latifolius atrococcimeus 
Fl. Pl, a crimson-scarlet double pink 
borne in graceful sprays, excellent for 
cutting. June pinks, sown early, make 
large tufts of blue-green foliage and will 
often bloom a little the first summer, but 
it is in the second summer that the patient 
gardener has his reward in the sheet of 
pink, white and rosy-crimson, fragrant 
flowers. 

A handsome perennial for late summer 
and autumn flowering is the gaillardia 
(Kelway’s hybrids), very gorgeous with 
its rings of red, crimson and orange. The 
upper root of gaillardia frequently winter- 
kills, but the lower root almost invariably 
sends up from six to a dozen shoots, so 
that, once introduced, the gaillardia may 
safely be reckoned a permanent inhabitant 
of the garden. 

Perennial phlox seed germinates read- 
ily provided—and the provision is all-im- 
portant—it be sown immediately upon 
ripening, Therefore do not buy perennial 
phlox seed in the spring. In September 
the seed ripens, and in September or Oc- 
tober, accordingly, the seed should be pur- 
chased and sown. The seedlings grow 
rapidly and bloom during their first sum- 
mer. 

A perennial much advertised of late is 
the Dropmore anchusa. It is undeniably 
beautiful in flower and the seeds germi- 
nate very readily. I have not, however, 
found it very hardy. To me a more sat- 
isfactory and really more beautiful variety 
is the often overlooked, certainly seldom 
mentioned dwarf Anchusa barrelieri with 








IFTY years ago the Pony Express 
became the most efficient messenger 
service ever known. 


Pony riders carried messages from 
Missouri to California, nearly two thou- 
sand miles across mountains and des- 
erts, through blizzards and sand storms, 
constantly in danger of attack by 
hostile Indians. 


Fresh horses were supplied at short 
intervals, and the messages, relayed 
from rider to rider, were delivered in 
the record-breaking time of seven and 
one-half days. 


Railroad and telegraph took the place 





The Pony Express 
A Pioneer of the Bell System 


of the Pony Express, carrying messages 
across this western territory. Today 
the telephone lines of the Bell System 
have done more, for they have bound 
together ranch and mine and camp and 
village. 


This network of telephone lines, 
following the trails of the Indians, con- 
nects with the telegraph to carry mes- 
sages throughout the world. 


By means of Universal Bell Service 
the most remote settier is no longer 
isolated, but has become a constantly 
informed citizen of the American Com- 
monwealth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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The Architects of this Charming Little 
House Were Good to the Owner 


They made all the window casements open- 
ing out and a them with our Holdfast 
adjusters and Holdfast fasteners. 

The windows look well and work well, 
being operated from inside without disturbing 
the screens or storm sash: he says so and we 
know so. 

Our free booklet tells why. It's illustrated 
and worth five dollars to any one planning to 
build. Get it now. 


CASEMENT HARDWARE COMPANY 
175 N. State St., Chicago 
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You could shut your eyes and pick one 
tire out of a thousand Diamond Tires 
and you'd get a perfect tire. 


Any tire that bears the name “Diamond” in 
raised letters on its side is a safe tire to buy. 
The name **‘Diamond”’ is your assurance that 
the tire that bears it is worthy to uphold the 
Diamond prestige for greatest mileage and 
most satisfactory service. 


While Diamond Tires are made to fit every size and 
style of rim, and with several styles of treads, there is 
only one quality—the highest—the same in every Dia- 
mond Tire. 


You don’t have to be on your guard when you buy 
Diamond Tires. The most extended experience in 
judging tires would not give you any advantage over 
the man who simply makes sure that the name “Dia- 
mond” is on every tire he buys. 


In addition to dependable dealers everywhere, 
there are FIFTY-FOUR Diamond Service 
Stations. Diamond Service means more than 
merely selling tires—it means taking care of 
Diamond Tire users. . 
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We Want the Man 


who knows good archi 
tecture to send for our 
New book *‘Homes of Char- 
acter,” which contains 
plans, descriptions and 
cost estimates of 40 artis- 
tic Bungalows, Cottages 
and Houses. 


“Homes of Character” 


is beautifully bound and 
printed and contains new 
ideas and information that 
will help you solve your 
building problems 

P ost paid fT 00. Des. Cir. 2c. 


JOHN HENRY NEWSON 
(ine.) ARCHITECT 
1234 Williamson Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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tates. Trustworthy descriptions of the Most Complete 
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a profusion of spring blossoms as blue as 
the bluest spring sky. From August sown 
seed, the Anchusa barrelieri will bloom 
the following spring. 

There is no spring-flowering perennial, 
however, so brilliantly showy as the ori- 
ental poppy. A large bed of it, or better, 
a mass planting in the border, paints a 
garden picture not to be forgotten. The 
huge, flaming blooms, with a black blotch 
in the center, are carried on stout stems 
three and sometimes four feet in height 
above splendid, fern-like foliage. There 
are now beautiful hybrids of this poppy, 
the most distinct of which are Blush 
Queen, pale pink; Princess Victoria 
Louise, salmon pink ; and Beauty of Liv- 
ermere, immense, deep blood- red. Poppy 
seed should be sown on finely sifted soil 
and barely covered. Do not allow the soil 
to dry out. It is best to cover the box 
or bed in which it is sown with a piece 
of thin cotton cloth or a newspaper until 
the little plants are up; then air and light 
must be given them. If the seed is sown 
in spring or early summer the oriental 
poppy will bloom the following spring. 
Each plant eventually forms a large clump, 
carrying thirty to forty flowers. A bed 
of scarlet oriental poppies during a spring 
rain certainly lightens the dreariest land- 
scape and makes positively cheerful the 
most sullen and lowering day. The new 
householder should certainly plan for 
fifty or a hundred of these. Two ten- 
cent packets of seed will meet the demand. 
When oriental poppy seedlings are plant- 
ed in their permanent location, they should 
be associated with plants that bloom later, 
for the foliage of the hardy poppy dies 
down after the plants have bloomed and 
does not reappear until August. I have 
tried various cover-plants, forget-me-nots, 
pentstemons, snapdragons, and phloxes. 
Of these I have found snapdragons and 
phloxes the best. If phlox is chosen, the 
plants should be set every few feet 
throughout the mass planting of poppies. 
If snapdragons are selected, it is better 
to alternate them with the poppies. In- 
stead of setting the poppies two feet 
apart (to provide for future growth), 
allow two and a half, and in the center of 
these spaces plant, each spring, the little 
snapdragons. 

Snapdragons are tender perennials, but 
they are very easy to raise and charming 
in flower. They come in a wide range of 
color from creamy white and yellow to 
salmon-orange, and from pure white, 
through beautiful pinks to rose, crimson, 
and maroon. Seeds of the tall snap- 
dragon, Antirrhinum major, should be 
sown very early in boxes indoors. The 
plants begin to blossom in midsummer 
and flower until frost. 

One of the most reliable tenants of our 
gardens is the great family Campanula. 
From the tallest, pyramidalis (chimney 
bell-flower), to the dwarf Carpatica much 
used for edgings, all are good. Perhaps 
the best of all are the Persictfolias, single 
and double, and the well-known Canter- 
bury bell, Campanula Media, with its even 
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handsomer variation Calycanthema, cup- 
and-saucer. It must not be forgotten that 
the Canterbury bell is a biennial and that 
seed of it must be sown every year. It is 
so beautiful, however, that few who have 
once enjoyed it in their gardens, grudge 
the labor of sowing a few seeds of it every 
spring. The campanulas should be had, 
if possible, in variety, as many of them 
bloom at a period when little else besides 
spiraeas and the oriental and Iceland pop- 
pies are in bloom. 

The Iceland poppy, like the crocus and 
scilla, is the harbinger of spring. Before 
the snow has entirely disappeared, the 
reddish-brown tufts of foliage begin to 
don a spring-like green and little buds, for 
all the world like tiny down-covered 
heads, begin to show. As if by magic 
these little heads shoot up on long, slender 
stems until, as by a preconcerted signal, 
the little caps pop off and a mass of crin- 
kly, silky flowers of yellow, scarlet, orange 
and white appear, as cheerful, inspiriting, 
and charming a sight as so many golden 
daffodils, and much more graceful. The 
lceland poppy is hardy in most localities 
for about three years, but older clumps, 
enfeebled, perhaps, by too persistent flow- 
ering—for these little plants are great 
bloomers—often winter-kill. In _ raising 
Iceland poppies from seed, care must be 
taken to keep the soil in the seed box 
moist, but not wet, as in a heavy wet soil 
the seedlings damp off badly. 

A plant little known in this country, 
° ough much grown in England, is Meco- 

iopsis Wallichii, a native of the Sikkim 

Hi malayas, and a near relative of the 

oppy family. It is a stately perennial, 
tht ree to four feet high, bearing light blue, 
poppy-like flowers in July and August. 

li the amateur wishes something rare, he 

ight try this and its yellow brother, 

Weconopsis integrifolia. Seed of both 
these varieties may be obtained from 
seedsmen in America. 

The number of hardy plants that can 
ve easily and satisfactorily grown from 
seed is almost legion, and the writer, no 
less than the gardener, needs to practise 
restraint. The householder has to think 
of individual requirements, of the desir- 
able or perhaps necessary location of his 
border, of its possible length and breadth, 
of the need of shade plants, or of those 
that luxuriate in the sun, of tall perennials 
for the background, of dwarf plants to 
edge the grass; but he has a large list to 
choose from and if the directions usually 
printed on seed packets be followed with 
intelligence there is no reason why he 
should not create a setting for his home 
that will lift it above the ordinary. 
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The Naturalizing of a City Man 
(Continued from page 31) 

in rows of thirty inches instead of 

thirty-six inches apart, and cut in larger 

pieces than the Squire had cut his—and 





By the Most Primitive and Tedious of Methods 


has the Oriental masterpiece, with all its beauty of fabric, 
color and design, been produced for centuries. 


@ The Oriental rug has ever made a strong appeal to the 
truly artistic—but owing to this tiresome method of produc- 
tion the cost of the genuine Oriental has always been too 
great for the majority. Realizing this the manufacturers of 


CAbittall Rugs 


have evolved its prototype here in America. They have 
taken advantage of all that is best in Oriental rug making, 
as well as of every modern method and fine machinery, and 
have produced a fabric with all the charm and beauty of a 
rare old Persian or Turkish example at one-tenth the cost, 
and made under the most sanitary conditions. 


@ The wools are the same, but washed and treated with 
much greater skill; the yarn, spun by machinery, is infinitely 
more even and firm; the dyeing is thoroughly dependable, 
being done by scientific methods under the supervision of 
dye-masters who guard their secrets as jealously as any 
Oriental of old; the weaving as close as that of the best 
Oriental ; designs copied from the finest specimens of Oriental 
art in exquisitely soft colorings—the finished product a 
marvel of beauty and durability. 


@ There is a Whittall Rug in quality, design and coloring 
to harmonize perfectly with every decorative scheme—the 
lustrous Anglo-Persian with its mirror-like sheen—the luxu- 
rious high-pile Arabic—as well as three other grades of 
Wiltons and two of Brussels, 

(The name “WHITTALL” is woven in the back of every rug 
and yard of carpet as your guarantee of its peerless quality. 


Our booklet ‘Oriental Art in American Rugs” will help you to know 
just the rug to use in the particular place you have in mind. 


, J.WHITTALL 
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Landscape Gardening || | || Wirteertytectve sconomien and con 


venient—superior to bone or chemicals for home 
A course for Homemakers and fertilizing. It makes 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Craig 


and Prof. Beal of Cornell Uni- A Beautiful 


versity. 


Gardeners who understand up- i AWN and GARDEN 


to-date methods and practice are 
in demand for the best positions. 





because it is nature's best fertilizer in 








A knowledge of Landscape concentrated form—is unequalled for 
Gardening is indispensable to lawns — flowers — vegetables — trees — 
those who would have the pleas- fruite—meadow and grain land. 
antest homes, 
b. AL ESR > ARREL EQUALS 
250 page Catalog free. Write to-day. with order. Ask for quantity WAL (qe) BaeLu 
prices and interesting booklet. STABLE 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL she Pulverized Manure Co 
25Union Stock Yards - - Chicago WEVItLs4 
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UNCLE SAM SPEAKS ANOTHER GOOD WORD FOR 


« 7aE “ THE 
WOOD wooD 
ETERNAL” ETERNAL”’ 


Dept. of Agriculture, Forest Service, Bulletin 95, Page 44, issued June 30, 1911, says of Cypress: 


**The properties which fit it for 
such wide use are the freedom 
of the wood from knots and 
other defects . . and the /ong 
period which the wood may be 
expected to last. ‘To this might 


be added handsome appearance, 
which frequently has much to 


99 


do with popularizing a wood. 


Further on CYPRESS, the same Government 
‘*The wood contains little resin and 
thus affords a good surface for paint, which it holds 
well. . . . Itisa popular wood where it is sub- 
jected to dampness and heat. 


Report says: 


It shrinks, swells 


or warps but little. For the parts of houses 





exposed to the weather it serves equally well.’’ 


Both quotations above are from Bulletin 95, (page 44) U.S. Dept. of Agr. (Forest Service), June 30,1911. 


“The Money You Don’t Have to Spend on Repairs is ALL PROFIT.” % 


When planning ne improvements or repairs to old ones, just remember—"*With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE.’ 





WRITE TODAY for VOLUME ONE of the CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, with Full Text 
of OFFICIAL GOVT. REPT. Also Full List of 31 Other Volumes. 








Let our “ALL KOUND HELPS DEPARTMENT" help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1210 @ HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





INSIST ON OYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 











(FREE on request.) 


































A Combination Range 
for Every Purpose 
Good for winter cooking 
with beatin for 
summer oking without 
heating— the 


Deane Combination 
Coal and Gas Range 


Two ranges in one. Has 
ovens, gridiron broilers, 
toasters and all other up- 
date features. Gas and 
coal can be used at the 
same time when preparing a big 

One of our many models meal; or separately if desired. 


now in stock. Don't bay any range before 


calling upon or writing us. 
eo a for ~~ Bramhall-Deane Company, 
Batt v P anges on 261 W. 36th St , New York City 
utler's . antry Plate Cooking Apparatus of All Kinds. 
Warmers. 


ER LAKE A Cord 

L Cord 

' (Name stampea indelibly om every 
foot, 


The man who builds a house without 
asking about the sash-cord to be used 
is laying up trouble for himself. _In- 
sist that 
SILVER LAKE A. ite smooth sur- 
face offers nothing on which the 
—/ can catch. Guaranteed for 
wenty years. 
Write for Free Booklet, 


SILVER LAKE COMPARY 
87 Chaun St., 
Boston, ‘Mase. 
Makers of SILVER 
LAKE solid braided 
clothes 

lines. 
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consequently they had to buy several 
bushels more of seed to plant the area 
they had figured on. They had to plant 
by hand, as the only machine planter in 
the neighborhood was engaged for days 
ahead. They had, however, at Raffles’ 
instigation, invested in a covering attach- 
ment with the cultivator they had bought ; 
and as everybody, women folks and all, 
turned out to help drop the seed, leaving 
Mr. Mantell and Raffles free to furrow 
out, sow the fertilizer, run through the 
rows to mix it with the soil and then cover 
after the droppers, the work progressed 
rapidly, for “many hands make light 
work”—when they are all interested in 
the job. 

Another result of their trip to the sta- 
tion was.that, while the Squire had plant- 
ed potatoes before they did, their corn was 
in fully a week before his, and the earliest 
of any in the neighborhood. Also it was 
put in deep—‘so deep,” said the Squire, 
“that it will never come up ;” and on some 
of the Squire’s low, heavy land it probably 
never would have. On Mantell’s light, 
sandy loam, however, it did, and because 
he had tested his seed, and knew just how 
thick to plant it, he got almost a perfect 
stand, even with the high priced new sort 
that had tested only sixty-nine per cent. in 
his trial. 

If Mantell’s new-fangled ways of plant- 
ing—he had, for instance, spread all his 
corn fertilizer over the ground and har- 
rowed it in, instead of putting it in the 
hills—amused the Squire and his neigh- 
bors, they were still more amused at the 
way he started in to cultivate them. His 
fields of corn and of potatoes were not 
large, and the potato field was gone over 
three times and the corn field twice before 
there was a plant above ground in either. 
For this purpose they used a _ heavy 
“brush” made of straight young birch 
trees. At the Experiment Station they 
had seen a new steel harrow, with spike 
teeth, adjustable by levers, and with a 
spring tension for each row of teeth. 
Mantell could see that this was a great 
improvement over the harrows he had 
seen around Priestly Junction, but as the 
treasury would not stand the strain of 
getting one now, he decided to get along 
without any at all that season, instead of 
buying a cheaper one. He made it a 
fixed policy, when buying any machinery 
for the farm, to get the very best, and 
then take the very best care of it. Not 
infrequently, in his drives around the 
country, he had seen plows and cultiva- 
tors that had been left in the field where 
their owners last used them, and even a 
mowing machine stored under a tree— 
and by men who had a nation-wide repu- 
tation for being thrifty! 

The reclaimed quarter acre was at last 
ready to plow. They had spent hours of 
drudging toil on it—many more than 
Mantell had anticipated putting into it 
when he and Raffles staked it out. Jere- 
miah had promised to plow it for them, 
and finally turned up; but after working 
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two hours he gave it up as a bad job. 
[here were not many stones, but the scrub 
oak stumps and roots were a hard propo- 
sition, and back went Jeremiah with still 
stranger tales of Mantell’s craziness. So 
they fell back on the Squire, and he sent 
a man over with a yoke of “cattle,” and a 
plow that seemed to have belonged to an 
era previous to that of the original “man 
with the hoe.” They were slow—‘slow as 
molasses in fly-time,” as their driver ex- 
plained—but they did the work. Mantell 
and Raffles were kept busy with Prince 
and the Squire’s “stone-boat” on which 
the ancient plow had been conveyed over 
to the battlefield, carrying off stones, 
stumps and roots. After the best they 
could do with it still remained pretty 
ough-looking and the rows they furrowed 
out took rather sinuous courses. But there 
was plenty of dirt, and it was very good 
dirt, too. 

Mantell had saved for this field the bar- 
rel of extra choice potatoes. They were 
cut carefully, in generous-sized pieces, 
and covered by hand, too, as they could 
not cover with the horse and cultivator 
in these crooked rows. Another reason 
was that these potatoes had been spread 


out in shallow boxes under the green- 
house bench for several weeks, and now 


had stubby green little sprouts just devel- 


oping, which they wanted to be careful 
not to break off. 

T - . -a 

[t was almost three weeks after the 


Squire’s potatoes were planted—in fact 
they were already breaking through the 
ground—before this little patch went in. 
It happened to rain soon after it was 
planted, and they were able to get over 
it with the “bush” only once bfore the 
little green sprouts were pushing up 
through the soil, and in two weeks they 
had fully caught up with Mantell’s earlier 
planting, and seemed to be making a 
rave effort to catch up with the Squire’s. 
[his experiment received Mantell’s spe- 
ial care, and nothing that he could find 
ut about the way of cultivation was ne- 
glected for them. The result was that 
they kept up a rapid growth from the 


tart, and his scrub oak field soon began 
be famous. 
Vill 
The month of May was of course a 


very busy one in Raffles’ Department. 
ot only were they busy planting and tak- 


ng care of the crops in the ground, but 


ther momentous things happened. The 
rst bunches of radishes and the first 
eads of lettuce were taken to market. 


‘eat was the excitement at the offices of 
he company—as great as if they had been 
hildren. 

The very first heads were from three of 

e coldframes, which Mantell had man- 
ged to empty in time to set out a few 
ozen of the largest lettuce plants, with 
adishes between. There were only three 
trames available for such use, the first 
being full of spring plants. From these, 
owever, they marketed eight dozen lettuce 
t sixty cents a dozen; two dozen bunches 
of beets at ninety cents and nine dozen 


[F you want an easy-driving, 
ir gob and practi- 
es 


cally noiseless mower, one that 


is best for every class of work: one that 
will last longer and one that will do 
more work with less labor than any 
other on the market, you should have 
one of the famous 


“PENNSYLVANIA” 


Quality Lawn Mowers 


“PENNSYLVANIAS” are always sharp, because they 
are actually self-sharpening. All of the blades are of 
crucible tool steel throughout, oil hardened and wate? 
tempered—the same kind as used in high-class chisels, 
knives, and all tools requiring a keen cutting edge. 
As they do awav with all re-sharpening expense, 
“PENNSYLVANIAS” soon pay for themselves 

Another distinctive feature of “PENNSYL- 
VANIA” mowers is their long wheel base 
operated by a train of gears on both sides, 
which insures smooth work over the 
most une en lawn. 

For downright, genuine lawn mower 
satisfaction, insist upon “PENN- 
SYLVANIA” Quality—for 30 
years in a class by themselves. 


Supplee Hardware Company 
Box 1582 Phila: 


tive book written for 
us by a prominent au- 
thority, gladly mailed 


free on request. 











in be used as a blind or an awning at will. 

if p fortes | Slats open and close. Admit air. exclude sun. 
inside. Suitable for town and country houses. Orders 
tor summer delivery ‘ 


Wilson’s Outside Venetians ‘. 











Blind 4 pulled up 
of Chertes Lanta, J.P. preroem, 4 


ay ey 
Wileon's Beinis h ve) con furnished to the 
. M. Plagl 


Outside View 
homes 








or, Mre. R. Gambrill, J. 8. Kennedy, C. Leiyard Blat, J 


ames C. Golgate, O. Harviman, J7., and many 
Send for Venetian Catalorue No. 3 JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO.,1,3 4&5 w. 29th 8 St., 


Can be pulled up out of sight 





Venetian Blinds’ for Piazzas and Porcher 
. Vanderbilt, Clarence Mackay, Wm. C. Whainey, 


Operated from 
ome be placed 


NEW YORK 
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Y introducing a tiled partition, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, a built-in bath can be installed in conjunction with 
the needle and shower bath. This arrangement gives a 


full recessed bath, tiled in at the base, back and both ends. 


The needle and shower bath is distinctive. Instead of 
the usual curtain, it is provided with a plate-glass door, 
adding greatly to its attractiveness and convenience. The 
large receptor, of Imperial (Solid) Porcelain, gives the 
bather the ample room required fora vigorous shower bath. 
The tiled walls and glass door are water tight. 


MODERN PLUMBING. — Write for Modern Plumbing an 80-page booklet which gives information about 
' f n bathe ' pment it show »4 mode! bathroom teriors anging from $73 to $3,000, Sent 
tage 
BR ANCHES—Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
ry* Detroit, Minneapolis, Washington, St. Louis, 
| HI |. - Me y y a IRON W ORKS New Orleans Denver. San Francisco, San 
. Antonio, Atlanta, Seattle, Portland (Ore. ), 
YEARS SUPREMACY 12 ee Pittsburgh, Cleveland, O., Kan 
City, Salt Lake City 

I H AVENI | SevenreentH St., New Yor« CANADA Mott Company, Limited 

138 Bleury Street, Montrea 
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Sold to one man in nine years the enviable repu Plants by the dozen or by the million 
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ei America. Every plant true to name, 
fe Also Raspberry, Black berry, Gooseber rs } 
and Currant Plants, Grape Vines, Caill- 


Cultural directions with each ship- 
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bunches of radishes at forty cents a dozen 
—$10.20 in all from the three sash. These 
were ready ten days before any of the 
outside stuff, but with this too they had 
the satisfaction of getting the earliest in 
the neighborhood. Mr. Goldman, the 
butcher with whom they dealt in Priestly, 
was glad to take all these things, and very 
pleasant about giving them pointers as to 
how to tie them up, prepare them, etc., as 
Raffles had had more experience in grow- — 
ing things than in marketing them. 

Another exciting event of the May sea- 
son was the “run” they had upon the 
greenhouse for a week previous to Deco- 
ration Day. Raffles had insisted on put- 
ting a small part of the meager sum avail- 
able for greenhouse expenses into flower- 
ing plants of one sort and another, and 
had about 150 geraniums and small sup- 
plies of several other plants in_ stock. 
Mantell had not approved very heartily of 
this side line, but thought it best to let 
Raffles ahead and try things out as 
long as he was such a ceaseless worker 
and seemed interested in this hobby. 

Great was Mantell’s surprise, upon 
being called in from the garden one day 
to attend to the needs of a lady customer 
—Raffles having gone over to the Squire’s 
to return his post-hole digger—to find 
that practically all these fancy things had 
been cleaned out. For a week he had 
been very busy and had not happened to 
take any notice of things in the green- 
house. This sudden disappearance of 
things he was at a loss to account for, 
until Raffles explained to him how many 
purchasers they had had, and reminded 
him how the numerous small orders for 
vegetable plants had counted up. 

All this set him thinking quite seriously, 
and upon further investigation in town, 
where he found out that his friend Gold- 
man had bought ten to fifteen dozen gera- 
niums and dozens of pansies every spring 
from a florist some miles distant, and sold 
them all without trouble from a stand at 
his door, Mantell decided that this end 
of the business was worth expanding. 
They could easily have disposed of sev- 
eral times the quantity of early vegetables 
they had grown under glass, and were 
sold out clean on cabbage, cauliflower and 
lettuce plants, and this all in the first sea- 
son, and with a brand new business. It 
was very evident that another year they 
would have to have more “glass.”’ 

With the beginning of the marketing of 
the garden vegetables the financial situa- 
tion was beginning to be relieved a little 
—they had been through pretty hard times. 
There had been times when, in spite of 
the closest economy, there had not been 
cash for the grocer and butcher—times 
when if Raffles had been drawing his full 
wages, they would have been in distress- 
ing poverty. As it was, Mantell’s little 
capital was eaten up, and they owed some 
bills—besides $75 to the Squire for fer 
tilizer. At the most critical time they had 
let two of the four pigs go to agp 
they had cost $8 and brought, after about 
four months, $19.60, which, ideoded for 
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grain and seed, had saved the day. 

On the other side of the balance sheet, 
however, were health and happiness un- 
bounded for the whole family, many per- 
manent improvements on the place, a good 
garden and some field crops well started, 
quite a nice little beginning in the way of | \ 
farm machinery, and several good new 
friends, among them the whole-souled 
and open-hearted Squire, worth his weight 
in gold. 

Mantell enjoyed the garden work im- 
mensely, and found it a labor of the head 
as well as of the hands. There were sharp 
observations to be made, conclusions to 
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Libraries For Summer Homes 


Both children and 
adults appreciate good books 
in the summer home, espec- 
jally on rainy days. Therefore fit 
your summer home with a select 
library of good books arranged in 


SlobeWernicke 


Bookcases 


that match interior trims and add 
attractiveness to the furnishings of the 
room, while serving as a proper pro- 
tection for the books. 


Built in units or sections, by expert 
workmen from the finest grade of materials, 
they are low in cost and high in quality. Com- 
parison proves their intrinsic superiority. 

Sold at uniform prices by 1500 
authorized agencies—usua!ly the leading fur- 
niture store in your own city. 


The Blue Book of Fiction 


contains lists of books worth reading 
during vacation hours and enables you to 
become familiar with the chief works of the 
leading authors of many countries. Mailed 
free on request. 


Also ask for the latest GlobeWeeniche 
catalog showing many interiors that will have 
suggestive value in furnishing the summer 
home Address Department H G, 


The Globe “Wernicke Co. Cincinnati 


Branch Stores: 
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128130 Fourth Ave., E. 
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Moving Large Trees 


ARGE trees can be transplanted easily and will 
live if moved jin the right way. We have been 
doing this character of work for years very suc- 


cessfully 

We carry all kinds of Ornamental, Forest and 
Evergreen Trecs, Shrubbery, Hedge Piants, etc. 
full line of the finest apple, pear, peach, plum and 
cherry trees to be found in this country as well as 
all small fruits. berry plants, asparagus, etc. 

We can furnish all Herbacious and Perennial 
plants for your flower gardens. Let us make you a 
planting plan for your place. Now is the time to 
arrange for spring work Don’t delay making your 
plans until it is time to do your planting. Write for 


ve catalogue D today. 


Stephen Hoyt’s Sons Co., New Canaan, Conn, 


be drawn, enemies to be 


figured out. 


corn. 


plans for the coming year. Already it 
seemed to Mantell that he could see a 
hundred mistakes in everything he had 
done. The whole thing became a great 


thoughts but never tiring. He 


which there were many other uses found 


house that made a specialty of agricul- 
tural and horticultural books. One in 
particular—Terry’s A. B. C. of Potato 
Culture—proved an inspiration to him. 
He found in it not alone notes on the 
cultivation of that humble but valuable 
tuber, but almost a new philosophy of life, 


all the better because its author never 
dreamed of being a philosopher. Not 


even the Squire’s big pair of grays could 
have dragged Mantell back to his old life 
again. Wealth had ceased to become a 
goal to him, Not but that he appreciated 
the comforts of life, and had every in- 
tention of winning back many more of 
them than they at present possessed, but 
money was no longer an aim in itself. 
Success he wanted, and meant to achieve, 
but there was a deeper joy in his present 
battle for it than he had ever discovered 
in his fighting in the years that were left 
behind. 


An Easily Grown Orchid 
ALANTHE VEITCHIL is a most use- 


ful winter flowering orchid, and it is 
not difficult to cultivate when its require- 
ments are understood. Last November our 
flower spikes were about three feet long, 
and carried from thirty to forty flowers. 
One pseudo-bulb had four spikes, two at 
the base and two about halfway up, bear- 











ing thirty-nine, twenty-four, ten and nine 


circumvented, 
labor-saving ways of doing things to be 
There was also a joy to be 
taken in the care of the field crops, in 
cultivating and hoeing the potatoes and 
This was more routine work, and 
while not so interesting, nevertheless it 
left more time to drink in the unlimited 
sunshine, to compare the new, more nat- 
ural life with the rush and worry of the 
old, to philosophize a bit, and above all, 
to turn over and study the many problems 
that presented themselves, and to develop 


and absorbing game to him, ever in his 
was a 
great reader, and not a few dollars for 


their way to the office of a publishing 
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add a-— great 
deal to the 
attractiveness 
of fresh sum- 
mery curtains 
and hangings. 
Brenlin always 
looks well, and 
it wears for 
years. In fact, 
a Brenlin shade 
will outwear 
several ordi- 
atl nary shades, 
The difference in material is what makes 
Brenlin wear so much better. Ordinary Shades 
are a coarse muslin, stiffened with a “‘fillme” 


of chalk. This “‘filling’’ cracks and falls out, 
leaving the shade streaked, full of pinholes and 
unsightly. 

There is no “filling” in Brenlin. Brenlin is 


a closely woven cloth, 
it to crack. 


‘ There is nothing 
It is supple—not stiff. 


about 


Brenlin is made in all colors and in Brenlin 
Duplex. With Brenlin Duplex you can have a 
uniform color outside and different colors in 
side to harmonize with the color scheme of each 
room. 


Brenlin is not expensive. There is scarcely 


any difference in cost. For a few cents more a 
shade you can get Brenlin. 


The Brenlin Book ---Write for: it today 


In it are actual samples of Brenlin in all 
colors, also in Brenlin Duplex, and many help 
ful suggestions for the 











treatment of your win- 
dows, 

With it we will give 
you the name of the 
Brenlin dealer in your 
city. 


So that you may know 
that you are getting Bren- 
lin, the name 
is perforated along the 
edge of every yard. Be 
sure to look for it when 
buying and when your 
shades are hung. 


Chas. W. Breneman 
; & Co. 


2069-79 Reading Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 















Luscious 
Mint Flavored 
Creams 








A pure, fresh confection that 
is a delight at any time. 


*U-ALL-NO- 
-AFTER DINNER MINT- 
Sold in tins only, never in bulk. “MINT CHEWING CUM- 
A liberal box mailed for 10c. Send 5c for a package. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
463 North 12th St., Philadeiphia, U. S. A. 


We also 
Manufacture 


‘U-ALde- NO- 
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For the Country tome 


Residents of the country are usually 
lovers of nature and of simplicity. To this 
class much credit is due for the great pop- 
ularity of “CREX"™ floor coverings. 


Being made of that long, jointless, silky, 
“Carex” or wire grass, absolute cleanliness 
and perfect sanitation are assured. 










A gentle shake, followed by brushing 
with a damp broom, keeps your room free 
of dust and your coverings fresh and bright. 
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For the living porch, no covering equals 
a “CREX”™ rug or runner. Dampness 
does not affect. They lie flat—never curl. 





We would like to send you a copy of our 
latest catalogue giving dimensions and 
showing a great variety of patterns in actual 
colors. A complete story of “CREX” 
products will also be yours for the asking. 


The word “CREX”™ as applied to 
grass floor coverings has the same 
meaning as the word “Sterling,” in 
the silverware trade—it's THE 
standard of quality. LOOK FOR 
TRADE MARK ON ALL RUGS. 


CREX CARPET CO. 
White Street 
Near Broadway 
New York City 
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This Noiseless Closet 
Should Be in Every Home 


Outside of its immediate 
e! nment it ts not 


po ble to hear the 

Si ] Noiseless 
Siphon Jet 

iwe Cc Oo Closet . 
Its 
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blooms, a total of eighty-two on one bulb. 
Che first flowers opened on October 15th, 
and I had some flowers at the end of Jan- 
uary. The treatment which has produced 
good results with about a hundred pots of 
it was as follows: As soon as the flowers 
are over, the pots are laid on their side, be- 
neath the staging of a house with a tem- 
perature of 55° to 60°. About the middle 
of March, when the new growths begin to 
push from the base of the bulbs, they are 
shaken free of the soil and well washed in 
warm soapy water before being dipped in 
the best insecticide for mealy bug and 
brown scale. The roots are shortened to 
about an inch, and then potted in a com- 
post consisting of two bushels of good 
fibrous loam broken up into pieces about 
the size of a walnut, one bushel of peat 
fibre, chopped sphagnum moss, half a peck 
of half-inch nodules of charcoal, half a 
peck of dried cow manure broken to pass 
through a quarter-inch sieve, one bushel of 
oak leaf soil, half a peck of quarter-inch 
bits of soft brick, and half a peck of clean 
silver sand. These are thoroughly mixed, 
and then warmed in a house for three days. 
The bulbs are potted singly, the largest in 
six-inch pots, the next size in five-inch pots 
and the remainder in threes in six-inch 
pots. The pots are filled to one-third of 
their depth with clean crocks, over which 
a layer of the rougher portions of the com- 
post is put; the bulb is then held in posi- 
tion and the compost pressed firmly into 
the pot, the roots left on them serving to 
hold them firm until new roots have gained 
a grip of the compost. When finished the 
base of the bub is just below the soil, room 
being left for top dressing when the pots 
are well filled with roots. When firming 
the soil round the bulbs care is taken not 
to injure the new rootlets which emerge 
from the base, All the bulbs being potted, 
they are placed in a house the temperature 
of which is kept at 55° to 60° in winter 
and 60 in the summer. An ordi- 
nary side stage covered with shingle or 
ashes is a suitable position, setting each pot 
on an inverted five-inch pot so that it will 
be convenient to dampen the shingled stag- 
ing, etc., several times a day with a small 
watering pot. It is not advisable to syringe 
the calanthes unless the temperature is 
higher than the figures given, as if the 
leaves are wet in a low temperature the 
foliage is likely to be disfigured with black 
spots. Until the young growths are grow- 
ing nicely, usually early in April, the 
plants are not watered, the soil being kept 
all the while on the dry side. Beyond the 
maintenance of the required temperature 
and shading there is little to be done, ex- 
cept removing superfluous growths, only 
one growth being allowed for each bulb. 
From the middle of June, or when the 
growth begins to bulb, a stimulant is given, 
liquid cow manure and soot water being 
good. A month later a top-dressing with 
a mixture of loam, leaf soil, cow manure 
and brick rubble in equal parts, and all 
passed through a quarter-inch sieve, may 
be given, after which clear water only 
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OTHING can 
lend more 
charm to the gar- 
den than an at- 
tractive 


SUN 
DIAL 


We can show you an 
assortment of many 
beautiful designs from 
which to 
select or 
submit de - 
signs car- 
rying out 
original 
ideas. Write 
for our illustrated 
booklet “SUN DIALS for the GARDEN” 





115 East 23rd Street, New York 
Branches: Brooklyn, St. Paul, Minneapolis, London, Paris 











RAT 


_peien 
AND NOT A POISON--Harmless to Anima 


KILLED BY SCIENCE 


DANYSZ VIRUS 
is a Bacteriological 





The; -~ +A, —-R. & tubes, $1.75; Cager gence 
ft. floor space use 1 dozen, $6.00. Send no 


Indep A, e Ch 


die in the open, For « small aa 1 tube, 
for each 5,000 ag . 


1 Company. 





72 Front Street, New York 

















We have pr-pared specially for you a catalog that 
illustrates over 160 artistic designs in Willowcraft 
Hand Made Furniture—really the style book in 
willow furniture, covering a wide range of treat- 
ment. This book is valuable to you even if you 
need but one piece. For it shows what is correct 
in design and the best in the world in the line. 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
Box C, No. Cambridge, Mass. 
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UseOXIDE ZINC Paints 


, 


THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY, as the result of ex- 


haustive tests, has adopted an 





anti-corrosive paint containing 
65% of OXIDE OF ZINC 
and an anti-fouling paint con- 
taining 40 % of OXIDE OF 
ZINC. Service on the 
bottom of a warship is a real 
test of paint. 


Durable; Paints are paints 
containing 


OXIDE OF ZINC 


Does your paint contain Oxide of Zinc ? 











We do not grind Oxide of Zinc in oil. A list of manufacturers 
of Oxide of Zinc Paints mailed on request. 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING 
55 Wall Street, New York 














































An Enchanting Bower 
of Perfumed Splendor 


TRIUMPHAL ARCH—typical of Conard & 
Jones supremacy in rose propagation, culture and 
distribution. A living monument to the success of this 
company's unchangeable policy of guaranteeing growth 
and bloom of every plant it sells. And a bow of promise 
to you, assuring a home and garden filled with the matchless ‘ y 
beauty and delicious fragrance of the Queen of Flowers. 3. 


Conard & Jones Roses & 


e.", 
2 


Rose growing with us is a science. suited to your locality, will be vig- f* 
America s foremost rose propagator orous and healthy. and will create . 
is here. With a background of 50 permanent loveliness. By all means . 
years experience in selecting and de- write for this authoritative ROSE i 
veloping the choicest kinds which BOOK. It shows leading roses in ‘ | 
America and foreign lands have pro- natural colors, contains valuable 
duced, we now present unrivalled data on planting, fertilizing, culti- a \ 
varieties for arbors, beds. gardens, vating, etc.. and a complete Rose ‘ 
trellises.etc. Select your Lover s Calendar. And 
roses from our large, it explains our new g 
a 


beautiful new ROSE Free Delivery Offer. 
BOOK and be assured Write for a free copy 
that the bushes will be TO-DAY 


THE CONARD @ JONES CO.. Box 126, West Grove. Pa. 
Rou 


se Specialists+ 50 years’ experience, 
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The Best 


Flowers and 
Vegetables 


that ever delighted the eye 
or appeased the appetite can 
2€ grown without any trouble 
—even by the most inexperi- 
enced—if guided by the easy 
directions in 


DREER’S GARDEN BOOK 


A comprehensive work of 288 
pages, with photo-reproduc- 
tions on each page. Illustrated with 
4 color pages and 6 duotone plates. 
Everything that can interest the 
flower enthusiast—the farmer, the’ 
trucker, the home gardener, the 
novice—is treated in this book. 


Easy Directions Given 


If you cultivate the ground, love flowers 

grow vegetables as a pleasure or as a busi- 

ness, you cannot afford to be without it 
Sent ‘ree to anyone mentioning this publ cation . 





GARDEN BO/ 














MREER’S SUPERB ASTERS 
fhe finest strain either for gar- 
den decoration or cutting. Pack- 
Se contain enough seed to pro- 
uce more than one hun 

plants. Made up of eight — 
Gn4 om. 10 cents per packet. 
rarden Book free w 1 
— ‘ free with each 


HENRY A. DREER 
Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT? 





No other form of illumination is quite as Economical, 
Safe, Sanitary and Satisfactory as electric light furnished 


by an 
ALAMO - WESTINGHOUSE 
Private Electric Plant. 
We furnish both belted and direct-connected lighting 
outhts. 
ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY IS GUARANTEED. 
And the cost for light 
Less than 5 cents per K. W. H. or 40 Lamps per hour. 
Write for our little booklet, 
“ Electric Light and Power for the Country House and Farm.” 


ALAMO MANUFACTURING CO. 


HILLSDALE, MICH. 


Eastern Representatives OTIS WELLS & CO. 
Electrical Engineers, 2 Rector St., New York. 


LUNT-MOSS CO., Boston, Mass. 
CHAS. PFAU, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oriental Stone Lanterns 


For American Gardens 
“Ww APANESE Gardens in America” 
is the name of a Vantine Book 
that is well illustrated and 
daintily printed—‘“‘Plans and treat- 
ment and why this form of Garden 
should be given a preference.” 

If you have a nine-foot square of ground, 
or if you own a large country estate, what 
Florence Dixon says in the four introduc- 
tory pages will appeal to you in a very per- 
sonal way 

“The Laying Out of Japanese Gardens.” 

Central Park is primarily a naturalistic 
Park, but the best section is treated in Japan- 
ese style— 








Like the Italian garden, the Japanese has certain architectural features 
quaint wooden bridges, stepping stones, stone lanterns, stone or bronze deer, 
dogs and cranes, each having special significance. 

Stone lanterns, be it noted, are tokens of thankfulness or thank offerings for the re 
very tt m sickne it member rt the family 

The custom of presenting native offerings of | =~ 1s in bronze or stone, large or small, 

plain orf ecorated, dates from early days, and no iddhist temple is complete without its 

n g! anterns adorning the courts or gre _— 

The Book, “Japanese Gardens in America” is a creation —a novel and a » Ristory all in one 
the ve epiton f art from a nature study—and is »ublished by Vantine for those inter 
ested in Landscape Gardens 
Write for a free copy and write to-day, for the edition is limited 


Vantine’s Standard Stone Lanterns, Stone Dogs, Frogs and other figures—Bronze Lanterns, Storks, 
Kongs, Buddhas, and various ornaments are illustrated, fully described and sensibly priced in this Book 


Hong Kong Wicker « Cantonese Rattan Furniture 
Te Ae eae 


cool, ractive oa nex pensive 


Cottage, Country Club, Steamer or Yacht- 
whirligig discomtort and fancy braiding—but 







The call of Wicker Furniture . Cret tonne and Chintz Summer Rugs and f 
Summer Curtains is loud and insister 

Vanti s Book **¢ ‘omfortable ‘Summer Pyrauay” vill help you solve 
those rene Han in a way that will be complimentary to ! 
judgment, and with great economy and pleasure 


} 


Vantine's Hong Kong Hour Glass Chair 

Other sizes, same style, $6.00 and $7.00 
true Oriental atmosphere 

Porch Chairs, $4.50 to $10.00. Reclining Chairs, at $12.00 and $13.50. Tea 
and Lawn Tables in matched designs, at $6.50. 


IMustrated here, at $5.00. 
Eight other styles also with the 








By Mail For the convenience of our out-of town patrons, we 

maintain a perfectly equipped mail order department, through which 

you can shop with u y mail with the same assurance of satishaction 

as if you personally purchased in our store 
Oriental Rugs 
Japanese ocreens 
Table Porcelain om én 
Draperies and cine Oe af 


Wall Fabrics 
Dress Silks 
Kimonos 


Perfumes 


The Oriental Store. 





BROADWAY at 18th STREET, NEW YORK 


n and Philadelphia 


Stores also at Bost 
































Fill the Drum Sections With Water 


Water-Weight The 






Dunham Rollers are made in one and two sections. 


two-sectio! roller will turn without tearing the sod Fill the drum sections with 
water and sand to make the proper weight for rolling soft or hard surfaces. 
DL NH. AM ROLLERS ARE ROLLER BEARING 
Dunham llers are made with regulation automobile axle and 
roller bearing construction—44% easier to use than others. Coun- 
ter balancing weights hold handle off the ground when not in use 


Indestructible and indispensabl 
WRITE FOR OUR FREE BOOK, “THE PROPER CARE OF LAWNS” 


THE DUNHAM COMPANY 
130-160 FIRST AVENUE, BEREA, OHIO 
55 Washington Street, New York City 





Eastern Office: The Dunham Company, 
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(Continued from page 64) 


should be used. When the flower spikes 
show the feeding may be resumed. As the 
day grow shorter and the sun less power- 
ful growth is slower, until about the mid- 
dle of October, when the leaves begin to 
sicken and fall off. Less watering is then 
required, and in November it may be dis- 
continued entirely. W. R. GILBert 


Garden Suggestions and Queries 


(Continued from page 47) 


rows, we have masses, borders, edgings 
and beds. They are, however, very nearly 
analogous. 

Plants in the border are usually planted 
in single clumps (hills) several feet apart, 
so they can be worked between. The 
hardy perennials which have a tendency to 
spread and form a solid mat will do much 
better if they are kept cut down to smaller 
clumps, either by lifting and dividing, or 
by cutting part of the root growth at the 
end of each flowering season. 

The counterpart of the drill is found in 
edgings, where the seed is sown thinly in 
a continuous shallow drill, or the small 
plants set close together, so that when 
grown they will form a long narrow rib- 
bon of color or of bloom, in front of taller 
growing plants. 

Flowers set out in beds are usually 
planted in straight rows, eight to twenty- 
four inches apart, so that during their 
early growth they may be easily cultivated 
and develop evenly. 

For mass effects, they are either planted 
close together or the seed is scattered 
broadcast, so that the individual plants 
are lost sight of. Many of the half-hardy 
garden annuals are used most effectively 
in this way. It is well, when sowing seeds 
by this method in the open, to work up the 
ground as soon as possible in the spring, 
and let two or three crops of weed seeds 
sprout, and be hoed up, before the flower 
seeds are sown. 


An Experimental Year in a Flower 
Garden 
(Continued from page 24) 
The cosmos got a late start and gave me 
no little anxiety, fearing it would not 
bloom before frost. I had never seen 
them, but their beautiful, finely-cut folli- 
age made a far better background than 
was possible with the peas. I read that 
to pinch out the top would induce earlier 
bloom. This I did on a number, but 
without noticeable results. In order to 
throw the strength to the top, I pinched 
off quantities of lower buds. These 
plants, four to six feet high, began bloom- 
ing the fourteenth of October, and were 


(Continued on page 72) 
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As You Plan for Summer’s Flowers 





Remember Fairfax Roses and Dahlias 








You are now probably 
making active plans for 
next summer’s flower gar- 
den. My Fairfax Plants 
will enable you to estab- 
lish one that will be a last- 
ing joy, or to increase one 


a that you 
Fairfax Roses aj; eady 


and My Other h a ve 


F airfax 
Plants Excel 20’: 


excel, because my Nurs- 
eries are located where 
Roses grow unusually well ; 
because I understand rose- 
growing thoroughly, and 
have added to this knowl- 
edge modern methods of propagating plants, etc. 
My new types of Giant and Cactus Dahlias, and 
my Exhibition Chrysanthemums, bear flowers which 
you will be proud to own. My new Cactus Dahlia 
“Master Carl” bears flowers 6 inches across. 
My New Book Write me before you order Roses, 
“Fairfax Roses’’ Dahlias, Chrvsanthemums, Cannas 
or Bedding Plants of any kind. [I 
Is Free to You 
grow extra fine plants, and can ship 
them anywhere with perfect safety. 


W. R. GRAY, Box 26, Oakton, Fairiax Co., Virginia 





Dahlia Master Carl 











Attractive 


Seed Offer 


We wil d . 
For 50 Cents We") seid pre: 


seeds, which, if sold separately, at our retail 
price of 10 cents a packet, would cost $1.90. 

















One Packet each of the following 
Giant Orchid-flowering 


SWEET PEAS 


New White Spencer. Best 
white. 

Countess Spencer. Pink. 
King Edward Spencer. 
Brilliant scarlet. 
Captain of the Blues 
Spencer. Bright blue. 

Aurora Spencer. 
Best striped. 
Primrose Spencer. 
Pale yellow. 


One Packet each of 
new Giant-flowering 


NASTURTIUMS 


Dwarf Beauty. Light scarlet. 
Dwarf King Theodore. 
Scarlet-maroon dark foliage. 
Dwarf Luteum. Light yellow. 

Tall Sehulzi. Scarlet. 

Tall Pearl. Cream white. 

Tall King Theodore. Scarlet-maroon; dark foliage. 


One Packet Each of the following 
ASTERS 


Violet King. Beautiful deep violet. 

Early Snowdrift. Earliest white 

Improved Crego Pink. Giant pure shell-pink. 
Hohenzollern Rose. Feathered pink. 
Cardinal. Beautiful bedding scarlet 

Royal Purple. A gem in color and size. 


tS} Up 50 Barclay Street 
mpg Yaller NEW YORK 






To induce you to take 
advantage of this very at- 
tractive seed offer without 
delay, we will include one 
packet of the New and 
very Popular African 
Golden Orange Daisy, a 
charming annual that is 
easily grown. 

We are headquarters for 
the latest Novelties in 
seeds, and everything in 
the line of Bulbs. 

Remember that for only 
50 cts. we will send you 
all the seeds mentioned 
in this advertisement, 
value $1.90, 

All the above varieties 
are described in our 1912 
catalogue; 120 pages, tell- 
ing all about seeds—which 
is sent free. 











































ROSES. EVERGREENS. Etc. 


SELECTED STOCK OF HYBRID TEAS, HYBRID PER- 
PETUALS AND TEA ROSES IN THE BEST VARIETIES 
EVERGREENS, BOX TREES, BAY TREES, RHODO- 
DENDRONS, PERENNIALS AND SHRUBS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF NURSERY STOCK, AS 
WELL AS BOOK ON ORCHIDS SENT FREE, ADDRESS 


JULIUS ROEHRS CO., EXOTIC NURSERIES 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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Make them a 
source of pleas- 
ure for your summer and a valuable 
asset to your property. 


There are few trees past saving. Many a magnificent 
tree, the pride of its owner, has been saved from certain 
death by the skill of our men. The tulip tree shown 
here (in the Tiffany estate on Long Island) was filled 
with cement from top to bottom and given a new lease of 
life. 

Let us care for your trees as they should be cared for 
We have the skill, the men, and the experience to give 
you perfect service. Our work is guaranteed and we in- 
spect it every six months without expense to you. 

Ne wili examine your trees, tell you what they need 
and what it will cost to fix them up. This will cost 
you nothing. 

Why not send today for one of our representatives 
and go over things with him. 


Send for Our Free Book 
“Making Good” in Trees 


Explains the care your trees need, how 
we work, and what we have done for 
others and can do for you. 


Appleton & Sewall Co., Inc. 
Foresters and Surveyors 

160 Fifth Avenue 

New York 
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A 
Sound Living 
Tree has a money as 
well as a_ sentimental 

value, therefore it is too 
precious to neglect. 


The Davey Tree Experts 
Do 


a class of work accomplished by no other set of 
men—they succeed where others fail. 
















If you are the owner of an estate, a country or 
city house with trees, we want you to write for 
our book, which is interesting and valuable to you 
-it tells the fascinating story of John Davey, 
Father of Tree Surgery—what he accomplished 
the institute he founded, and how the Davey 
Tree Experts are saving trees and money for 
property owners, 


Don’t let any man touch a tree on your place 
unless he shows you credentials proving him quali- 
fied to perform the work. 


All graduates from the “Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery” carry such testimony, and are em- 
ployed by the Davey Tree Expert Company 
WE NEVER LET GOOD MEN GO. 

An early writing for our book is advised. be- 
cause “Procrastination is the Thief of Trees” 


Be sure to mention the number of trees 
vou own, and their species. Address, 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT 
COMPANY, Inc. 

225 Filbert St. Kent, O. 
Branch Offices: New York, N. Y., 
Chicago, IIL, Toronto, Can. 

Canadian Address: 630 
Conf. Life Building 

Toronto, Ontario 
Representatives 


Available 


COPYRIGHT i912 













pe DAVEY TREE 
7 EXPERT WORK 

4 ON THE 
JOHN DAVEY CAPITOL GROUNDS 
ather of Tree Surgery WASHINGTON DC 
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or Formal Gardens. 

‘ istence 

Spots, Rockeries and Water Gardens 

The Queen of Hardy Orchids 
pripedium reainae (spectabile 


beautiful catalog (free) gives expert information. 


HIGHLANDS NURSERY, 
3800 ft. elevation in Caro- 
lina Mountains. 


SALEM NURSERIES 








Kelsey’s Hardy American Plants 


a 
| ° . 
Carolina Mountain Flowers 
[he most exquisite and lasting material for Landscape, Wild 
We have the largest collection of rare Native Plants in ex- 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Leucothoés, Ferns, 
and other specialties for Woods Planting, Borders, Shady 


[hese dainty things are easily grown, if you do it right. A 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 
SALEM, MASS. 


Bulbs 
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A Common Sense Explanation of 
Fertilizers 
(Continued from page 17) 


the son poor.” In spite of this dire proph- 
ecy, liming is an excellent practice and 
the amateur gardener should lime his 
ground every two or three years, especially 
if it is located in a damp place where there 
is poor drainage. 

The chief purpose of this article is to 
simplify if possible the subject of artificial 
fertilizers, phosphates, bone dust, guano 
and the like. Where we are unable to get 
sufficient manure the use of one of these 
is almost essential to continued success 
with the home vegetable garden. Until 
the laws of most states made it a require- 
ment of law for the fertilizer manufac- 
turer to print on the bag the formula of 
the particular fertilizer that he was sell- 
ing, it left the farmer almost in the dark 
whether he was paying twenty or thirty 
dollars a ton for something that would 
actually make his crops grow or for 
something that had as little fertilizing 
properties as an old shoe. Experiments 
have shown that to obtain a maximum 
yield of various crops, fertilizers should 
be used to meet their especial require- 
ments. That is what all the big books 
are written about. The small gardener 
need not concern himself about this, 
however. The kind of fertilizer for you 
to use is the one called “a complete fer- 
tilizer.”” It is simply a standard general 
fertilizer. A very good mixture contains 
3 per cent. of nitrogen, 8 per cent. of 
phosphoric acid and 12 per cent. of pot- 
ash. The quantity to use will depend 
upon how much manure you have used. 
Where practically no manure is available, 
five hundred pounds to the acre is a safe 
quantity. Most home gardens are con- 
siderably less than an acre in extent— 
which is 43,560 square feet or about 207 
feet on a side. It may be calculated that 
500 pounds to the acre is equivalent to 
three pounds to the square rod or about 
an ounce to the square yard. This is not 
an absolute rule, and nothing very serious 
will happen if you use a little more or a 
little less. It is very important to keep any 
kind of fertilizer away from direct con- 
tact with the roots of growing plants. 

Where you do not wish to broadcast a 
fertilizer, but to apply it directly to the 
rows where the plants are to grow, the 
fertilizer should be worked in with a hoe 
around the plant and not be thrown in a 
heap against it. An excellent practice is 
this: after we have made our trenches or 
rows where our seeds are to be sown, 
sow some fertilizer along these rows and 
then drag a chain over it. It will be mixed 
with the soil and will be just where the 
growing plant can get at it when it sends 
out its rootlets. 

My garden consists of about half an 
acre. When [I started it, the plot was a 
piece of sod ground that twenty years 
before had been a corn field. When I took 

(Continued on page 70) 
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in More 
Danger Each Year 
From Diseases and 
Pests. Have Yours 
Inspected Now 


me.” gl 
po £ a Are 








WE will do it for you ; e, and 
tell you their exact conc Then 
you will know exactly what ougl » be 

done for their preservatior 
Don’t be deceived, however, by think 
° ing that nature will look after your 
t trees—she will in a way, by blowing 
er om 10n an e S over the ones with decay-weakened 
limbs and trunks, and by injuring or 
killing them with pests The fact that 
A " they have gone all these years with put 
¢ This Mantel has and will attention is no argument—it’s all the 
A more reason why they are now in cry- 

° ing need of it. 

stand the test of time. We prune, brace, repair, spray, fet 
tilize and leave your trees with a clean 
bill of health—and then look after them 
for an entire year at no extra cost to 


@ Made of Caen Stone, Lime 
Stone or Artificial Marble. 


@ Not affected by heat, 2 


. moisture, or atmospheric con- 
ditions. 


you 
Send for booklet ““Trees—The Care 
They Should Have.” 
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ITAKER (0, 


Boston, 623 Tremont Bidg. 
New York, 823 Fourth Ave. Bidg. 
Pittsburg, 743 Oliver Bidg. iol 











@ As perfect as stone. 








@ Cost less than wood. “ 
@ Guaranteed 20 years. 
@ White us if interested. 


Perfection Stone Co. 


MANTELS AND GARDEN FURNITURE 
1133 Broadway 
New York 
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‘ ; Built-To-Order 


Refrigerators have many advantages, They 
may be made an integral part of the house, 
arranged to be iced from the rear porch so that 
the iceman need not enter the house—and 
equipped with ice water cooler, special racks for 
cooling wine, beer, mineral water, etc., and 
—4 — pa | other conveniences. 


McCray Refrigerators. 


are built-to-order for residences, clubs, hotels, hospitals, etc. 
Simply send us a rough floor plan, and our Drafting Depart- 
ment will prepare architectural drawings, specifying refrig- 
erator suitable for your particular requirements, and submit 
blue prints, specifications and estimates without charge. 
McCray Refrigerators are used in the U.S. Pure Food Labor- 
atories, U. S. Senate Restaurants, and in thousands of the 
leading clubs, hotels, public institutions and private residences 
throughout the world. They represent the highest attainment 
in sanitary refrigeration, and are endorsed by physicians and 
sanitation experts everywhere. The McCray is a step in advance 
of every other refrigerator. 


° “How to use a refrigerator” and 
Write for Free Book any of the following catalogs : 


No. 8&—Regular sizes for Residences No. 68—For Groceries 
No. 49—For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions _ No. 72—For Flower Shops 
No. 59—For Meat Markets No. A.H. Built-to-order for Residences 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 


393 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 




















































A FENCE 
LIKE THIS 


and a hundred or more 
other ornamental styles 
and exclusive designs. 
For private grounds, public parks, city lots and 
suburban property. Gates and posts to match. 
Only highest quality—reasonable co:t. Send for 


Pattern Book of Metal 
Fence and Gates 


with manufacturer's lowest prices. 
Our methods of manufacturing 
and selling enable us to undersell 
competition. 

WARD FENCE Co. 
Box 909 Decatur, Ind. 
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@ In simplicity, refine- 
ment, construction, finish 





and moderate cost. 


| \ | 
||| THE LAST WORD |i, 
@ The furniture in har- 


iI 
| 
mony with the best ex- 
pression of American | 











i il 
| Home Life, possessing 
i those particular essentials 
| HI which preserve it from 
i generation to generation. 
@ Send for collection of 
200 


(free) and color chart 





Mi 
| . ; 
| NH over illustrations 


for selecting your own 


| 4 finish, 
| i 
























































AVOID TYPHOID! 


The SUBAERATION SYSTEM 
Solves The Problem Of 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR 
Country Homes, Hotels 


CAMPS, ETC. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET A. 


NEW YORK SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 
37-39 EAST 28th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


(Continued from page 68) 


hold of it, it was grown up with weeds, 
wire grass and blackberry briars. A lit- 
mus paper test showed that the soil was 
distinctly acid, a condition that I suspected 
in advance, as it was a heavy clay soil with 
poor drainage. The first step, in early 
October, was to cut and burn all the weeds 
and rubbish on it. It was then given a 
heavy coat of air-slaked lime—about a 
ton for the half acre. The soil was then 
thoroughly plowed and left to rot the sod 
through the winter. During the cold 
weather all the manure I had available 
was hauled out and spread on the ground. 
In the spring the garden was cross plowed 
and harrowed and a portion was desig- 
nated to the semi field-crops, such as corn 
and potatoes. The balance was devoted 
to small garden truck, such as peas, beans, 
radishes, lettuce, onions, etc. Everything 
was planted in rows. Beds have become 
obsolete since the day of wheel hoes, but 
that is another story, as this is not an 
article on gardening. 

I had saved about half a load of the 
best well rotted manure that I had and 
this I used to put in the lima bean hills 
and around the cucumbers, tomato and 
pepper plants or wherever I thought an 
extra feed was required. I also had a 
barrel of manure water which | used to 
water the plants that required watering. 
The potatoes and corn were given a treat- 
ment of commercial fertilizer. I used 
about 300 pounds to a plot, perhaps a lit- 
tle more than a quarter acre in extent. 
also bought ten pounds of nitrate of soda 
which I applied in liquid form; a handful 
to a watering can of water to the peas and 
beans. This material is simply wonderful 
in its effect upon growing plants. It is 
extremely soluble in water and rich in 
nitrogen. As a whip to the laggards in 
the garden it will produce marvelous re- 
sults. Then perhaps you will ask “why 
not use it entirely?” The answer is that 
it is too expensive to begin with and in 
the second place it contains but one of the 
three essential requirements in which a 
soil may be deficient, namely, nitrogen. 
We must also supply potash and phos- 
phorous by means of stable manure or 
fertilizer. 

Each year I top dress my garden with 
manure and in the spring buy a bag or 
two of fertilizer to help out. The result 
is that I always have a good garden. 
Perhaps my conditions are not entirely 
similar to other cases, but the general sub- 
ject of gardening is quite similar in all 
cases. We must keep our gardens up to 
a high standard of fertility to obtain satis- 
factory results. 

There is still another way of adding 
humus and nitrogen to a poor soil beside 
adding manure or fertilizer. It is by a 
process known as green manuring. It is 
the process by which a farmer plants a 
crop of clover or cow peas and plows it 
under. All the “leguminoids” or pod- 
bearing plants such as peas, beans, alfalfa, 
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Madam, you can 
have draperies that 
neither sunshine 
nor washing will 
fade. 


Use only Orinoka-Sunfast 
Fabrics for your draperies 
and they will never again 
change color through ex- 
posure to the sunlight or 
through washing. Your 
assurance of this is the un- 
qualifed guarantee which 


covers phd aod “4 


SUNFAST 
for Draperies and Coverings 
With these draperies, you 
need not deny your home 
the sunshine which is so 
essential to comfort and 


health. 
Orinoka-Sunfast Fabrics are 
the only drapery fabrics which 
can be guaranteed absolutely 
sun-and-water fast in all colors 
and shades—rendered so by an 
exclusive dyeing process. 
Made in all weaves for curtains, 
hangings and furniture coverings, 
in the widest range of colorings 
and designs. Shown by leading 
stores everywhere. Identify them 
by the guarantee tag on every 
“ser Ask your dealer for our 
“Draping the Home,” 
wee Ho illustrated in colors 
and containing many valuable 
suggestions for artistic drapery 
effects. 
The Orinoka Mills 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 











If You Have a Hose, You Need a 














‘*DETACHABLE”’ 
Hose Reel 


Your hose will last three times aslong— 
always free (rom kinks and twists. 

Hose is attached permanently to reel, 
which slips on faucet, locks adhe ready 
for use. 

Reel revolves on the faucet to wind or 
unwind the hose. 

Get it on trial—it's guaranteed. 

Send for a copy of “ Useful Things for 
the Lawn.” It fully describes the 

“Detachable” Hose Reel and the “Easy 
Emptying” Grass Catcher for Lawn 
Mowers and a number of other mighty 
valuable lawn articles, 


THE SPECIALTY MFG. COMPANY 
050 Raymond Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 
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This Year 


All sizes to order. 
Prompt shipment 
Reasonable Prices 








Suggest the size you 
wish— from 18 inches 
to 54 inches wide, 6 to 
10 feet high and 3 to 6 
feet passage — and we 
will quote price. 

Send for cataiogue 


ESTEY WIRE WORKS CO. i nee 1 OM RS, te 


| Garden Furniture Dept. 59 Fulton St.. New York Evergreens as grown for specimens at Andorra Nurseries 


Plant for Immediate Effect 


NOT FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 
Start with the largest stock that can be secured! It takes over twenty years 
to grow such trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


ORIENTAL RUG We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give 


an immediate effect. Spring price-list gives complete information. 


MASTERPIEGES ANDORRA NURSERIES BOX, Hy CHESTNUT HILL, 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
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Lawn Border in various heights. 














are not the doctored trash so universally sold. Of 
1,00 Oriental sold in the American retail 
markets, 999 are defective, raw, or ty for the 

















enhance 10 per cent. annuall a Wise collectors 
this—my booklet shows ir sentiments. 


THE CLIPPER 


There are three things that destroy 
your lawns, Dandelions, Buck 
Plantain and Crab Grass. In one 
season the Clipper will drive them 


2 0 0 Building 
ede Bg 
MacLagan's Suburban Homes is 


a big book of over 200 Building 
clans of Bungalow, Suburban and 


rugs are not cheap rugs; they equal 
the 4 ©. EB, but my prices are the lowest 
and are right. 

I offer widest selection, epopate to your door 
without obtiansen to you. rite today for list. 
Ask for booklets. 


Country Homes, actually erected 
costing from $400 up to $10,900, 
Price 50c. The best book pub- 

















L. B. LAWTON, Major U. S. A., Retired en nem all out. 
110 Cayuga Street Seneca Falls, New York 65 Giaion Sat.” Hewat. 1.2. CLIPPER LAWNMOWER co. 

















Health Insurance 


should start in the home 

by using the Leonard 
Cleanable one-piece 
Porcelain-lined Refrig- 
erator. 

Tested and approved 
by Good Housekeeping 
Institute. Don't confuse 
this with white enamel. 

Try your hat pin or 
knife on the lining. If 

ou can scratch it don't 

yit. Youcan’t afford 
to risk ptomaine poison- 


“TAPESTRY” BRICK lain, easily cleaned. Look forthe Trademark 
makes the most beauti- LEONARD CLEANABLE 


ful house in the world. REFRIGERATOR 


Look for the Leonard Window at your dealer's. 





“% he can't supply you, I'll ship freight prepaid as 
Costs less than wood and ar as the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. Ten-wall 
M t cons: cuts down ice bills. 
pain ° Money back if not satisfied. Style shown above, 
size ax 21 x 454, is made in three different casings, 
“ viz. io. 4, polished oak, $35.00; No. 307, satin wal- ay Se 
Our free illustrated book nut, $31.50; No. 4405, ash, $28.35. Fifty other styles Sundial the Garden of Mire. Lerpetd Stare, Went Bad, W. J. 


. and Cr from $18.00 oe $150.00, shown in cata- 
: logue, one-piece porcelain 
tells EN | about it. ; lined. Write for it. Also my 
book on the selection and 
care of refrigerators and a 


FISKE & CO., Inc. fain ining and fnouetign al 
1795 Arena Bldg., New York wo ol Laman, Pres. 


OUR garden is not complete without a sundial, the time-piece 
of the ages. 
sundials are designed to harmonize with every type of 
garden treatment. They are both decorative and artistic. Con- 
structed of marble, stone and Pompeian stone, with dials of hand 
chased brass, they are practically everlasting. 
Send today for catalogue A, illustrating our models of sundiais, 
benches, vases, fountains, statuary, etc. 


The ERKINS STUDIOS, The Lovee? Monetermementet Stone 


on Ave., New York; Factory, Astoria, L. I 
Now 2 Yat Sclies Agents Ricceri Florentine Terra Cotta 


Leonarp, Pres. 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 


100 Clyde Park Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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RAIN COATS 


“Mae This circular 
\ registered trade 


mark is stamped 
on the inside and 


a Silk travel Label 


is sewed at the collar or elsewhere. 


‘“‘None Genuine Without Them’’ 
many kinds of cloth suitable for 
men s, women’s and children’s outer 
garments in light, medium and heavy 
weights for all seasons of the year, 
and are for wear in rain or shine. 

“Rain will neither wet nor 


spot them.” 
Keep you warm and dry 
in cold weather, cool and 
dry in hot weather. 


They contain no rubber, have 
no disagreeable odor; will not 
overheat or cause perspiration. 


For sale by leading dealers in Men's, 
Women’s and Chiidren’s Clothing. 
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BRADFORD, ENGLAND 


Go. USA. 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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(Continued from page 70) 

and clover leaf have the unique quality of 
taking nitrogen from the air by means of 
colonies of nitrogen fixing bacteria which 
live on the roots, This is useful to know 
where we wish to bring up 
the fertility of a piece of ground without 
applying fertilizer directly. If we can 
obtain a good stand of clover and have it 
plowed under while it is still green we 
shall add just that much to the fertility 
of the soil. 

The compost heap is an_ institution 
which every garden should have. It is 
simply a scientific garbage heap in which 
we store all sorts of kitchen refuse, vege- 
table matter and anything that will ulti- 
mately decay and furnish plant food. 
There are various methods of making 
compost heaps. The general practice is to 
mix the refuse with soil or sod and oc- 
casionally to add a layer of leaf mold. 
\nother way is simply to dump the refuse 
into the manure pit. Needless to say a 
compost heap is not greatly enriched by 
the addition of old shoes, broken bottles, 
tin cans or articles of wearing apparel. 
Neither is it benefited by coal ashes, al- 
though wood ashes are excellent. Unless 
we keep it covered, it may be an incubator 
for flies to breed and if it is near the 
house, it may easily be objectionable on 
account of the odors that may come from 
it. In its place it is very little of a nut- 
sance if kept covered with sod. 

The conclusion of the whole problem 
of fertilizing is this: Use stable manure 
if you have it. There is but little danger 
of using too much. No one would pile it 
over the ground a foot deep. The danger 
is that you will not be able to get enough. 
The market price if you buy it is about 
two dollars for a two-horse load of well 
rotted manure. In the absence of suffi- 
cient manure, use some complete fertilizer. 

If we intend to grow some special crop 
of fruit on a large scale, we should use 
a fertilizer to meet its special require- 
ments, The manufacturers will not be 
at all backward in giving you advice about 
this. We can also use nitrate of soda to 
stimulate the growth of things that seem 
to be backward. We should never use 
fresh stable manure, as it heats in fermen- 
tation and will burn our crops. No 
amount of soil fertility will take the place 
of cultivation. In fact a rich garden only 
increases our fight against the weeds, as 
a weed is only a plant out of place after 
all. The richer the ground is the faster 
they will grow 


in cases 


\n Experimental Year in the 
Flower Garden 
(Continued from page 66) 
oon a mass < 


f pink and white daisy-like 
flowers. 


There were hundreds of buds 
when frost became heavy enough to pen- 
etrate the light muslin covering. I had 
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bought some of this cloth and torn it into 
lengths of one to three yards, and saved 
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My Coating 
is the Best Protection 
for Concrete 


I want you to know BAY STATE 
BRICK and CEMENT COATING is 
being specified by the leading architects 
and contractors not only as a coating on 
cement, stucco, and brick surfaces to pro- 
tect them against moisture, but on high- 
grade interior work on both wood and 
plaster. 

When you need a coating for cement and 
want something that will stand up and 
give protection and durability, also a 
pleasing finish, use the BAY STATE 
BRICK and CEMENT COATING, which 
is the result of research and experimental 
work for more than a decade. Wherever 
it is used on stucco, concrete, wood, or 
plaster, it stands up better than any other. 
You know how necessary it is to protect 
concrete surfaces against dampness. My 
coating is damp proof and gives a pleas- 
ing appearance without destroying the 
texture of concrete, and in addition is a 
fire retarder. 

Write for particulars about BAY STATE 
BRICK and CEMENT COATING. 


Address for Booklet No. 2 


Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders 


82-84 Washington Street 





Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 














IDEAL FENCE 


Republic Ornamental Fence 
combines beauty and utility. il 
Never sage or bulges, manyf || 
beautiful patterns. Easily put #)] 
up. Also full!ine Higb Car- 
bon, tubular steel Farm Gates. 
Secure Free Catalog. 
to., f 
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MUU Pepublic Fence Gat 
—— = 933 st. North co Ill. 
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Made to order —to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room 


“You select the color—we'll make 
the rug." Any width—seamless up 
to 16 feet. Any length. Any color 
tone—soft and subdued, or bright 
and striking. Original, individual, 
artistic, dignified. Pure wool or 
camel's hair, expertly woven at 
short p%tice. Write for color card. 
Order \ ..ough your furnisher. 


Thread & Thrum Workshop 
Auburn, New York 
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CHICKENS © home to roost 


but stray a long 
ways and do a lot of damage between 
roostings—if not properly enclosed. 
Among many designs of American; 


IRON OR WIRE FENCE 


one is the best for chicken runs—just as 

one is best for every other fence purpose. 
A line describing your needs and we will send 

catalog, or our representative with photos and 

prices. 

AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


















100 Church St., New York 
rmerly Fence Dept., 


American Wire Form Co. 


Lasting Satisfaction 








and Real Economy 


in the Home Heated by a Kelsey “2 Generator 


Air 





=== There is a vast difference between just the ordinary hot air furnace and the Kelsey 
Generator. There are many advantages of our System over hot water or steam. Over 
40,000 home owners have considered our reasons sufficient to make them install the Kelsey 


Generator. Here area few: 


A continuous flow of fresh, warmed outdoor air, not burned-out 


hot air or foul air heated over again by radiators. Reliable, steady heat, alike in cold or mild 


weather. Simple and quick control Every room in the house heated evenly There are 





many more reasons why the Kelsey System 
is worth your immediate and serious con- 
sideration—just advantages 


Send 


common-sense 
understand 
illustrated Booklet, 


you can readily today 


for our new, 


he 
BAN? | aly, "a. 


“ Achievements in Modern Heating ” 
S Sy 


Pt lstsleld Fie ~~ ,  Ghbl | 


BE eens tion of a heating 
-” hy by 


"Eek 


in Ser 


RESIDENCE AT ARDMORE, PA 


Architects, Bailey & Truscott, Philadelphia 


This book is non-technical and makes selec 


system easy to decide, 
NOW 


Send us a postal or letter 








Kelsey Heating Company 


Main Office: 66 East Fayette St., Syracuse 
New York Office: 154C Fifth Avenue 
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> IRON & WIRE FENCES 
de, w High Grade Iron Picket and 
ee ws , Woven Wire Fence made for 
nS all purposes. We also getup 
original and exclusive designs 
of Gates, Fences and Railings 
for anyone wanting something 
different. Our catalog is free 
— Write forit. ‘Prices are 

“i, lower than ever.”’ 


| Pa" Enterprise Foundry & Fence Co., 
sh "1128 E. 24th St.. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Months 1s old-350 Ibs. 


ae PIGS count.” Buy 
Red Pigs—the rapid grow- 
ee on, Strong, vigorous, small- 
boned. long-bodied. Nine 
months pigs often dress 350 
Ibs. Buy a pair now. Write to- 
day for catalog and special prices 


A. J, COLLINS, Box, Moorestown, 4... 



























Simmons Hose Reels 
SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


Besides, its spiral wind protects life of hose 
indefinitely. 

Also, neat and compact with efficient lawn, 
sprinkler combined. 


Each $4.00 net. 
| 
Garden Hose 


that stands the test 
of time. None but 
pure rubber and best 
fabric used in its con- 
struction. Buy di- 
rect and save un- 
necessary profits. 
Price including Nozzle and 
Couplings, complete, , 10 
cents per foot net. | 


JON SIMMONS (0. 


104-110 Centre St., 
New York City 




















nice. Griggs & Hunt, Architects. 


PAREER. PRESTON @ CO.’S 
! ART IN SHINGLE STAINS 


WATERPROOF AND ODORLESS 


These Shingle Stains are famous for their artistic tone and richness 
of colors. rhe colors being absolutely pure, insure extreme durability. 

Absolutely free from creosote and all unpleasant odor. Made from 
pure Linseed Oil and our own Waterproof liquid combination. Sheds 
water like a duck’s back, thereby increasing life of shingles fourfold. 

Write for cabinet of artistic 
your orders. 








colors, free Paint dealers will fill 


Adamant Cement Floor Coating, Adamant Cement, Brick and Plaster 
Coating, Waterproof Flat Brick Stains, Weatherproof Coating. 


Parker, Preston @ Co., Inc. peor ictties 
Branch, 25 West 42nd St., New York NORWICH, CONN. 








Handsome Residence with Glass Cor- 




















Vert many places, otherwise beautiful, are marred by an unsightly outlook. 
Is there an unsightly view from your home ? 
Why not hide it by planting Moons’ Trees and Shrubbery ? 


This illustration shows what may be done to cover up such defects. Here a swamp has been entirely screened. We furnished the shrub- 


bery eighteen months ago, that now ro effectually hides the ugly spot. This screen not only beautified the property but added to its value 


‘“‘NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT TREES AND SHRUBBERY” 


Let us help you with a screen planting that will hide the unsightly views from your house 
Our nurseries — 400 acres in extent — have 2,500 different varieties of trees and shrubbery 
and a high reputation for quality nursery products 


Send for our book on “‘Hardy Trees and Plants for Every Place and Purpose’’ free 


THE WM. H. MOON CO., Makefield Place, MORRISVILLE, PA. 


Philadelphia Office, Room “‘B,’’ 21 So. 12th Street 


Behind each is the experience of 40 years 
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ULTIVATING the desire for cleanliness 

among children used to be difficult. Since the advent of 
“Standard” Sanitary Bathroom fixtures, habits of cleanliness 
have not needed cultivating. Their attraction creates the 
desire to bathe. The practical utility, the beauty and the 
enduring quality of "Stawdard” fixtures makes them an everlast- 
ing joy to every generation in the home. 





Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home and demand “Standard” quality at less expense. 
for Schooi, Othce Buildings, Public Institu- Ajj “Standard” fixtures, with care, will last a 
tions, etc., are identified by the Green and 


lifetime. And no fixture is genuine ws/ess tf 


; abe he exception of one brand ; 
ar a amg - Red. Ad BI i Label bears the guarantee label. In order to avoid 
o saths Dearing ie ed ane ac a . y : < s 
which, while of the first quality of manufac the substitution of inferior fixtures, specify 
ture, have a slightly thinner enameling, and “Standard” goods in writing (not verbally) 


thus meet the requirements of those who and make sure that you get them. 














Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Dept. 40 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York 45 W. 3let Street Nashville. 315 Tenth Avenue, So. London....53 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


Chicago ...... 415 Ashland Block New Orleans, Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. Houston, Tex., Preston and Smith Sts. 
Philadelphia ! 128 W alnut Street Montreal, Can .. 215 Coristine Bldg. San Francisco Metronolis Bank Bidg. 
Toronto, Can. 59 Richmond St..E. Boston........-- John Hancock Bldg. Washington, D. C.....Southern Bidg. 


Pittsb h... 106 Sixth Street Louisville 319.23 W. Main Street Toledo, Ohio..... 311-321 Erie Street 
Se. Louis. 100 N Fousth Sucet Cleveland 648 Huron Road, 5S. E. Fort Worth, Tex.. .Front and Jones Sts. 
Hamilton, Can... ..20-25 Jackson St.,W. 











Burpee’s Seeds Grow! 


HE truth of this famous “‘slogan’’ is attested by thousands of the most 
progressive planters throughout the world—who rely year after year upon 
Burpee’s Seeds as The Best Seeds That Can Be Grown! If you are willing 
to pay a fair price for Quality-Seeds, we shall be pleased to mail, without cost, 
a copy of Burpee’s Annual for 1912. Long known as “‘The Leading American 
Seed Catalog,” this Bright New Book of 178 pages tells the plain truth and is a 
safe guide to success in the garden. Do you want it? If so, write today! Address 


|W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 
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(Continued from page 72) 
many of my flowers until freezing 
weather. 

Another flower that gave us especial 
pleasure was the dahlia. They were veau- 
tiful not only individually, being soft 
pinks and yellows, but also because of 
their profusion. Blooming with the cos- 
mos, vying with them, they yet ruled the 
garden during their period of bloom. 
This would have been much longer had I 
not too religiously followed directions in 
a newspaper to pinch off all buds appear- 
ing in July. There were dahlias all 
around me when my first blossoms came. 
This year there will be no dis-budding. 

Among the perennials, the Iris was 
much enjoyed. It comes so early and lasts 
so long, each stalk producing so many 
flowers, that it has endeared itself to the 
family. I found that as the early hardy 
flowers came into bloom, each was wel- 
comed with the promise of an increase in 
its present area, though it meant the en- 
croachment upon our already too small 
lawn. I must confess that the first fox- 
gloves and Canterbury bells I ever saw 
bioomed in my garden this spring. These 
old, old flowers were new to me and so 
interesting, particularly the foxgloves. 

No flowers in my garden were so en- 
thusiastically admired as the dahlias and 
cosmos. I think it was in part due to the 
number of plants and consequent luxuri- 
ance of the display in flowers. There 
should, I know, be a sufficient mass of 
one kind to get its full beauty. It is in 
this, I think, that the amateur in a small 
garden often fails. A few thin plants of 
various flowers, more or less isolated, too 
often form the sum of such a garden. I 
planted largely for color effect and in the 
very small spaces devoted to the several 
colors, I know I have a greater variety 
than I should. I am becoming familiar 
with the newer flowers and renewing my 
acquaintance with the old, improved al- 
most beyond recognition, such as the pe- 
tunia, snapdragon, cornflower, plumy 
cocks-comb and others. Next year I 
shall reduce the variety of annuals, hav- 
ing larger quantities of one kind and 
changing from year to year. 


The Utility Garden 
(Continued from page 16) 


be obtained before the fruit trees shade 
the ground sufficiently to render the 
strawberries unproductive. Even the ten- 
nis court in this particular garden was sur- 
rounded by a high wire trellis and coverea 
with dwarf fruit trees. 

When laying out the vegetable garden, 
plan to get all of the plants of the same 
family in the same section of the garden. 
For instance, the turnips, cabbages and 
other members of the cabbage family 
should be planted in close proximity. The 
following year a different family or class 
of vegetables can be grown on this land. 
It is necessary to rotate crops in this way 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Bobbink & Atkins 


World’s Choicest Nursery and 
Greenhouse Products | 
SPRINGSPLANTING , 


We invite everybody interested in improving their lawns and’ 
gardens to visit our Nursery to see our Products growing. Thisf 
is the most satisfactory way to purchase. We shall gladly give’ ' 
our time, attention and any information desired: Our Nursery 
consists of 300 acres of highly cultivated land and 500,000 square 
feet of greenhouses and storehouses, in which we are growing 
Nursery and Greenhouse Products for every place and purpose 
the best that experience, good cultivation and our excelleni 
facilities can produce, placing us in a position to fill orders of 
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any size. 
ROSE PLANTS. We have several hundred thousand that will bloom this year. EVERGREENS, CONIFERS AND PINES. More than 75 acres of our Nursery are 
Order now from our Illustrated General Catalogue for Spring delivery. planted with handsome specimens. Our plants are worth traveling any distance 
_——— — my By ye hg as Hants in Bardy Bngiich and BOXWOOD AND BAY TREES. We have thousands of trees in many shapes and sizes 
American varieties are grow n our } y. . , : 3 sizes. 
HARDY OLD-FASHIONED PLANTS. We have thousands of rare, new and old- iy ——~ emma ain PLANTS FOR CONSERVATORIES, interior and exterior 
fashioned kinds. Special prices on quantities. : _ : ss ee ae 
DECIDUOUS. TREES AND SLOWERING Suness. Many acres. of our Nurse y are mpipose: SASK for special ist. VINES. We have them for every piace and 
planted with several hundred thousan rnamental Shade Trees and Flowering 7 . F 7 se cultivatic 
Shrubs. It is worth while to visit us and inspect them. ag SH POT-GROWN GRAPE VINES. For greenhouse cultivation. 


LBS ROOTS. Spring, Summer and Autumn flowering. 
TRAINED, DWARF AND ORDINARY FRUIT TREES AND SMALL FRUITS. We LAWN GRASS SEED. Our hutherford Perk Lawn Mixture has given satisfaction 
grow these for all kinds of fruit gardens and orchards. everywhere. 


HEDGE PLANTS. We grow hundreds of thousands of California Privet, Berberis PLANT TUBS, WINDOW BOXES AND GARDEN FURNITURE. We manufacture 
and other Hedge plants adapted for all parts of the country. all shapes and sizes. 


OUR NEW GIANT FLOWERING MARSHMALLOW. Everybody should be interested in this Hardy New-fashioned Flower. It will grow everywhere, and 
bloom is the Queen of Flowers in the garden. Blooms from the early part of July until the latter part of September. 
OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOGUE No. #0 describes our products; is comprehensive, interesting, instructive and helpful to intending 


Will be mailed free upon request. 


when in 

purchasers. 
WE PLAN AND PLANT LAWNS AND GARDENS EVERYWHERE. 

We have a number of Superintendents and Gardeners registered open for appointment. Names will be given upon application. 


The popular use of our World’s Choicest Nursery Products is due to the pleasing results they have given our patrons. 
VI RS, take Erie Railroad to Carleton Hill, second stop on Main Line; 3 minutes’ walk to Nursery. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Nurserymen, Florists and Planters, Rutherford, New Jersey 


\. ELECTRIC LIGHT 


aT | IS ESSENTIAL TO THE WELL 
















APPOINTED COUNTRY HOME 


It not only adds to its comfort and con- 
venience but gives that added feeling 
of security which no other form of illu- 
mination permits. 























A touch of a switch floods the house or any portion of the ground 
with light—No hunting for lanterns on dark nights when you wish 
to investigate a suspicious noise in the stable or chicken house ;— 
Prowlers and tramps keep away from electrically lighted houses and grounds. 
A private electric lighting plant consists of a small gasoline engine, dynamo, 
switchboard and a battery of 


“Chloride Accumulators”’ 


With this outfit—day or night—your light is always available It is 
necessary to run your gasoline engine for a few hours only to secure 
this 24 hour service. 

Send for our book “Country Electric Lighting Plants” which gives 
full information about these plants. A postal card to the nearest Sales 
Office will bring it. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO, 


1888 Philadelphia, Pa. 1912 


New York Chicago Cleveland Los Angeles -Portland, Ore. Detroit Boston 
St. Louis Denver San Francisco Atlanta Seattle Toronto 
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Flower Seeds 





The Most Complete Collection 


Vegetable Seeds 


The Highest Grade 





Fottler-Fiske-Rawson Co. 


12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON 


DAHLIAS-CLADIOLAS 


THE LARCEST COLLECTIONS 


Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 


FOR YOUR GARDEN 
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PLANTS-SHRUBS 


BEAUTIFYING YOUR HOM: 
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nformation regarding matters pertaining 
Lawn Grounds around your home, étc. 
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Dahlias 


We want you to 
know more about our 
collection, and we 
make this offer to mail 
to any Post Office in 
the United States. 


Ten Dahlias for $1.00 


Your selection as to 
whether they shall be 
Cactu &, Decorative, 
Peony - Flo we red, 
Show or Single. Our 
selection as te varie- 
ties, all with correct 
names, mailed to you 
for $I.00. 
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Poultry Supplies 


INCUBATORS AND 
BROODERS 
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Barwell's Agricultural Works, 
Waukegan Ill. 


Madison and Sand Sts.. 


Established at Leicester. f 
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in 1800 











rhe Special Fertilizer for the Garden and 


Lawn 


Barwell’s Plant Grower 
and Land Renovator 





Composed only of the best qualities of 
Rose Growers’ Bone Meal, Pure Nitrate 
Soda, the Best Peruvian Guano, Pure 
Sulphate of Ammonia, Pure Sulphate 
Potash and high grade Gypsum 
Chemically combined in the proper pro- 
portions tor the best results. Feeds all 


parts of the Plant. 
and poor soils. 
he result of 25 years of experiment- 
ing on Gardens and Lawns Send for 
older that tells why and how Free. 
Barwell’s Agricultural Works 
Madison & Sand Sts., Waukegan, III. 
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Renovates worn-out 


it Leicester, England, in 1800. 
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(Continued from page 74) 

so as to avoid as much as possible trouble 
from plant diseases. This is particularly 
true of the cabbage tribe, for if grown sev- 
eral years in succession in the same 
ground the disease called club-root is lia- 
ble to destroy all chances of a crop. In 
the vegetable garden everything should be 
planted in straight rows; this will facili- 
tate cultivation. Where such things as 
lettuce, radishes and onions are grown in 
beds, it means a lot of tedious work on 
one’s hands and knees to keep them free 
from weeds. Plan to get two crops of 
vegetables from the same piece of ground 
during the season. This can be done by 
having such late crops as late cabbage, 
cauliflower and winter celery follow the 
early potatoes and peas. Radish and let- 
tuce seed should be sown once a week in 
order to supply a constant succession. 

In planting the vegetable part of this 
garden, I would make a row across the 
yard about three feet from the strawber- 
ries. Half of this row I would put in as- 
paragus and the balance in rhubarb, set- 
ting the rhubarb plants about four feet 
apart; the asparagus three feet. As I am 
very fond of corn I would allow two rows 
across the garden—one hundred feet—for 
sweet corn. I would use an early variety, 
such as Golden Bantam, making succes- 
sive sowings, planting about thirty feet 
at one sowing, and making the sowings 
about two weeks apart. The hills of a 
dwarf variety, like Golden Bantam, should 
be about two feet apart. Two rows of 
peas would be none too much for me. One 
row across the garden—fifty feet—would 
be devoted to dwarf beans. I would make 
two sowings of these, twenty-five feet at 
a time. I would have another row of pole 
beans, making them about half lima and 
the other half of some variety like Ken- 
tucky Wonder. These do not come into 
bearing quite so early as the dwarf beans, 
but if the beans are kept picked they will 
bear until frost comes. Another row 
would contain ten feet of Swiss chard 
which will furnish a constant supply of 
fresh beet “greens” all summer. The bal- 
ance of the row would be equally divided 
between beets and carrots. 

\ dozen tomato plants trained to stakes 
will furnish all the fruit a small sized 
family will need. Set the plants three feet 
apart. The balance of the row I would 
put to peppers two feet apart. In the next 
row I would put another half dozen pep- 
pers and fill it out with cabbage and cault 
flower. The balance of the space I would 
devote to making successive sowings of 
radishes and lettuce. This amount of 
space, thirty by fifty feet, is capable of 
producing outside of potatoes practically 
all the vegetables that a family of three or 
four will need. 

The small fruits, raspberries, blackber- 
ries, gooseberries and currants, may be 
grown as bushes in rows, or may be used 
singly just as one would place a shrub. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Concerning Refrigeration In Your House 


Every well-kept establishment, either in town or country, now maintains 
its own plant. No disappointment by an unreliable ice-man, no muss, 
no bother; colder, purer food, better sanitation—if you have one of the 


\ HOUSEHOLD 


REFRIGERATING 


AND 


ICE-MAKING PLANTS 











uxedo Park, N. 
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A Few of the Representative Brunswick Users 


The Air is always dry and of even temperature, 
Mrs, E. H, Harriman Arden, N, Y. 


P. A, Rockefeller Greenwich, Conn, many degrees colder than with an ordinary ice- 

J. P. Morgan, Jr. Matinecock Pt,, L, I, 

Theo. Frelinghuysen Tuxedo Park, N. J, box. And the foods are kept free from germs, re- 

Geo, J. Gould New York City = : 

Mrs, William Thaw, Jr. Allegheny, Pa. taining their natural flavor and appearance. 

Gage E, Tarbell Nassau, L, I. ’ . : 

Hon, Whitelaw Reid New York City A few moments’ attention—your butler can give 
And hundreds of others equally well-known. Shall we put your it—and that’s all there is to do for the day. 

a) . > M he . . . 
name next? Write for full information by mail, or ask us to Besides, for use in beverages you can make ice 
have our representative call. We guarantee results, because each ‘ 
installation is designed especially for the requirements of the user. yourself from water, that you know is pure. 





Brunswick Refrigerating Co., - - New Brunswick, N. J. 





























BULBS THAT BLOOM 
Cedar Acres Gladioli 


are the most beautiful and 
useful flowers in the gar- 
den. They rival the orchid 
in variety and delicacy of 
shading, and open, flower 
after flower, in a_ succes- 
sion of fresh bloom lasting 
a week or ten days. And 
Gladioli can be grown as 
easily as potatoes, by using 
good bulbs and following 
our simple planting direc- 
tions. 

FIFTY bulbs of the fa- 
mous Cedar Acres Mixture, 





. ~ - pe . 

postpaid, for $1.00. Don’t An Unclimbable Fence 

miss this offer. ’ 

Sneciat Giter That’s Ornamental 
DAWN (Tracy’s) The most beautiful shell pink Gladiolus in Ts _~ 73. ovemnane at ae = and one, the postions 
‘ ‘ es { wy. 1 close Weave O 2e@ orpnamenta wire 1210 e 
existence. Should be grown in all gardens. - fectually keeps out all dogs. It is a happy solution for private 
Liberty, Red Augusta, White places where both attractiveness and absolute te pee is essential. It’s 
i i ade to last a lifetime. Every inch is galvanized—will not rust out—nothing 

Independence, Rose Pink Sunrise, Yellow so cane oat. "Ne meet holes to @ig—ériven blade anchors brace them—posts 
Mrs. James Lancashire,Cream Jean Dieulafoy, Cream cannot sag—we guarantee they won't. 
Sanguine, Brilliant Red Harvard, Crimson Send for wire fence catalog. If also interested in iron fences, 
America, Light Pink Isaac Buchanan, Yellow, slightly eas as Gan ee of OS Paes, we ae 
Baron Josef Hulot, Dark Blue marked with rose 


One each of the above mentioned varieties for $2.00; two each 
for $3.50; six each for $10.00. Prepaid. 
Mrs. Francis King, (The Original.) 
A most beautiful flame pink. Immense flowers on a spike growing 4 ft. 
high, with 18 to 20 flowers, 6 to 8 open at one time. A magnificent variety. 
$4.00 per hundred; 25 at the hundred rate. 
Send for beautiful, illustrated booklet, giving the real truth about many 


leading varieties. We will gladly answer questions regarding the Gladiolus, 
its culture, varieties, etc. 


B. Hammond Tracy, Cedar Acres, Box 295. Wenham, Mass. FF ‘ 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


11 Cortlandt Street (11th Floor) New York 

































Anchor Post posts are driven into the solid ground and braced by 
blade anchors. No post holes to dig 
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Stain 


Don't pa em, Stain tl 
root siding and trimming 
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Sheep’s Head Brand 


PULVERIZED 


Sheep Manure 


Nature's Own Plant Food. Ideal for all crops ; 
especially adapted for lawns, golf courses and 
estates. Growers of nursery stock, small fruits, 
hedges and gardeners generally will find Sheep's 
Head Brand the best fertilizer. Contains large 


percentage of Humus and all fertilizing substances 
necessary to promote Plant life. Tests — it 


far ahead of chemical or other fertilizers. eadily 
applied to the soil. Let us quote you prices. 


Send for our book, “Fertile Facts” 
Tells how to fertilize oe - so — pradactive crops may be 
a > Special matter wna et gardener 
_s _ oni st FREE if —yee ~ 
this Almanac. 

NATURAL GUANO COMPANY 


Dept.19 , 301 Montgomery Avenue, Aurora, Ill. 
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(Continued from page 76) 


Surely there are few of the purely deco- 
rative shrubs that can surpass the currant. 
With these suggéstions, then, let us at- 
tempt to get rid of some ancient conven- 
tions. There is no reason to think that the 
fruit garden need be relegated to the 
kitchen end of the house. Neglect for a 
while the fruit culturists’ rigid rules for 
economical arrangement, and as you or- 
der your trees and bushes proceed as 
though they were shrubs for decorative 
purposes only; the cultural requirements 
can be complied with as necessity arises. 
One may proceed with the landscape 
features in mind and obtain beautiful re- 
sults, with the added value of fruits and 
berries. Perhaps there is a long stretch 
of sunny, bare wall that needs some cov- 
ering to tone down its harsh lines. A sharp 
corner of the house seems to cry for soft- 
ening with a shrubbery group. The per- 
gola out yonder is naked of vines, and the 
summer-house, arbor-like in structure, has 
the same necessity. The corner of the 
porch, too, might be vine clad. If yours 
is to be a utility garden, you will have to 
give up the idea of having many beds, but 
there are useful plants to fill one or two. 

Take the catalogue, then, and looking 
among the descriptions of various fruits, 
choose those of plum, peach, apple pear 
and cherry that please you most. Then 
treat them as though they were simply 
flowering shrubs. There is no reason why 
they can not be arranged as beautifully as 
the ordinary shrub, and at the same time 
vield you good return; nor need you vio- 
late any rules for placing them. 

You may use peach trees trained against 
an ugly wall, if it faces south, and you 
will find the fruit is good and that the 
trees take up a minimum amount of room. 
Two of the photographs accompanying 
this article show an attractive way of 
using trained fruit trees. In the one at 
the left-hand side of page 15, the apple 
trees growing against the simple lattice 
work make a display it would be hard to 
obtain from other sources. In the illus- 
tration beside it, the vast, bare expanse of 
wall will soon be rendered beautiful by the 
fruit trees that are being trained upon a 
network of heavy wire spread before the 
surface of the wall. 

Our general advice would be for the 
dwarf fruit tree. These little fellows 
seem to give as fine results as the old- 
fashioned type, and bear fruit apparently 
out of all proportion to their size. If the 
place is one of large extent, the larger ap- 
ple trees can be grouped on an expansive 
lawn, showing wonderfully well in the 
spring, and making a pleasant, bordered 
retreat during the summer and fall when 
the fruit is ripening. There is always a 
place for shaded woodland, and the or- 
chard might just as well supply this 

The other requirements of shrubs and 
vines can likewise be filled as suggested 
above. There is no reason why one cannot 


(Continued on page 80) 
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IF YOU HAVE BEEN 
LOOKING FOR A BOOK 


that would show you how to properly care 
for the sewage from your country home, 
send for 
* Practical Methods of Sewage Disposal 
for Residences, Hotels and Institutions ” 





Amateur 
Gardencraft 


By EBEN E. REXFORD 


Author of “Indoor Gardening,” “Four Seasons 
in the Garden,” etc. 


Treating of all the desirable varieties by 
of trees, shrubs, vines, species of flow- HENRY N. OGDEN 
ers and ornamental plants, arbors, M. Am. Soc. C. EF 


Professor of Sanitary Engineering, Cornell University 
and 
H. BURDETT Gave! 


Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E., 
Principal Assistant Engineer, New York State Department of Health 





summer houses, pergolas, new garden 
features, the requisites for a velvety 
lawn, as well as instructions for the 
elimination of insect pests. 
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-* 2 pane SD 
Ls. 


OE Se EG BE Ask this question first: 
° enmeheibest’ oth aisaitlans foc’ Gate “—y3) er 
Garden Desig NL FI | construction. Will the roofing stay 
In Theory and Practice IF YOU HAVE ALLOWED THE QUESTION waterproof ? 


TO GO BY DEFAULT mm . . 

Che surface of any roofing 

resolve today to take up that underground ni 
sewer that discharges into the stream and may be made attractive, but 


do your duty by yourself, your neighbor and to be sure the roofing will last 
your country in properly disposing of the ' ani 
sewage from your residence. you want to know what it s 


JOHN WILEY & SONS made of. 


43 and 45 E. Nineteenth St., New York City 
London, Chapman & Hall, Ltd. Montreal, Can., Renouf Pub. Co. 


By MADELINE AGAR 


A book for garden architects devoted to 
the design and layout of gardens. 


Illustrated in color and line. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 
net. 


The 
Small Country Place 
By SAMUEL T. MAYNARD 


A thoroughly practical book for those 
who live upon small country places, 
especially for those whose work in the 
city allows them but a few hours a day 
to spend about the home. 

















For a Most Beautiful Lawn 


Sow KALAKA, It is specially selected, specially tested grass 
seed, and pulverized manure—the ideal combination to grow 
quick, hardy, lasting turf. For seeding new lawns or putting 
new life into the old lawn nothing equals 





is made of Nature’s ever- 
lasting waterproofer—asphalt 
from the world-famous ‘Trini- 


75 illustrations and numerous line drawings. 
$1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. riisccin 





Packed in 5 pound boxes at 81.00 per box, id t 
or 81.25 west of Omaha. Write ena ask jor prices un apestal dad Lake. Its valuable natu- 





mixtures for special locations and purposes. Order today 
and have the best seed money can buy. Get our free lawn book. 


THE KALAKA CO., 16 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 





ral oils do not dry out like 


Dexter Brothers the so-called asphalts made by 


For durable painting of all kinds use National! man. Natural asphalt gives 

English Shing! e Stains lhe oat a ae eee Genasco life and res‘stance. 
om: ° r eips No. . nt — . ° ~ ° 

SEXTER SRST ey fee Gress Sheet, Sesten FREE on request. The surface of Genasco is 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, 111 Broadway, New Yor nt deded om satherns. oi 


smooth; and it is lastingly 
Dutch Bulbs P NY waterproof through and 
and Plants ‘\@<5\ 




















through. 






Comes in rolls. Ready for any- 























sae a ’ 
QY\y AS éRAS body to lay. Ask your dealer for 
e ie ’ : Vi , Genasco. Write us for samples and 
irect romHo 1 the Good Roof Guide Book-—-free. 
.. ? al d The Kant-leak Kleet, for 
Ne 4, EE x Ay smooth-surface roofings, prevents 
‘ {= ~S nail-leaks and waterproofs seams 
Have you ever seen a real <<" — Le without cement. 
Dutch Bulb catalog—a catalog » 
of Dutch Bulbs issued by the house that grew them? . 
- ‘ . Th vin ompan 
Do you understand the difference in sizes and quali e Barber Asphalt Pa g C y 
ties that exist in Duich Bulbs—do you realize that your Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
lack of success with these Harbinge rs of Spring may be manufacturers of ready roofingi u the world, 
due to the bulbs you plant, rather than to any fault of . . 
your pe ’ . 7 1 Philadelphia 





| epg cal All these points are explained in our 


Se ’ New York San Francisco Chicago 
GARDEN TERRACOTTA | | 1912 Catalog of Dutch Bulbs | — ——_— 
$s catalog w appez 0 2 flower-lovers—to an wee es 
she ae ten tulips, Lacecie or daffodils, ia the add et This Beautiful 
oa) HE GALLOWAY Gollec- who buys ten thousand. *\Plant Book — FREE 
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la . It lists and describes the newest varieties; gives com- ere 
ition has been greatly in- binations that have been proved satisfactory for bedding - You aeer PP pang hate inl ahr tes 
d h purposes, and for forcing. It suggests the varieties to or a large country home. Suggests new pod tn Bn 
crease ort e season Oo, 1912 plant in combination more _accurately than would be pos- trees, shrubs and old-fashioned garden flowers, 
sible, if we did not maintain at our Sassenheim Nurseries which will make your garden distinctive. 
Send for New Catalo show- unique testing beds for this very purpose. M h 9 TREES and 
. d . d ° Now, while your Bulb beds are in bloom, ee ans SHRUBS 
ing new desiens execute Z7l is the time to get this book and make are vigorous—hardy — dependable growers. Backed 
b comparisons. Write today. by fifty-eight years of horticultural experience. Be 
strong du rabie Te Trra- otta _ sure to get this valuable book—a request brings it. 
Gt. van Waveren & Kruijff THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 
GAILOWAY TERRA COITA '@e) American Branch House, 142 N. 13th Street Box No. 40, Germantown, Pa. 
\ <a 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. LOUIS BERGER, Mgr. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
oat ieeet neti tacit 
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EVERY HOUSE & GARDEN 
READER SHOULD HAVE 
THIS BOOK 


lt is for the man or woman who 
is interested in working the soil, 
either for growing a garden of any 
kind,or plowing in the poultry va d. 



































Its purpose is to show what mod 
ern tools accomplish toward making 
the garden more bountiful, more 
profitable and a source of more fun. 


1ON AGE nual teas ot eee 


write 
With their 38 or more combinations, offer you opportunities for 
tte irdening t which you may have heretofore been blind 
attachments add both efficiency and economy to these 


On the t er forms in be built the most complete 
PRICES $2.50 TO $12.00 
g with Modern Tools” is fullof surprises Write for it today 
BATEMAN M’F’G CQO. 
GRENLOCH, N. J., U. S. A- 





THE PALM BEACH CHAIR 
SPECIAL PRICE $5.00 


is an ettractive piece of furniture in the natural Willow, with pocket on side 
for magezines, papers, etc., and is very popular for Summer homes, Yachts, 
Moetor Boats and the Porch 


Cushings in red, brown and green (denim), $1.50 additional 





If you order without delay you may depend on prompt shipment as we fill 
orders in rotation as received F. O. B. New York 


fiketch sheets showing a great diversity of styles with price-list mailed free 


WALTER J. BRENNAN COMPANY 


” j ’ ; und wm ther shops 


434 Lexington Avenue, Opposite Grand Central Station, New York 

































































































How does your porch 
look to the passer-by 


HE Administration Building Has it got that cool, restful appearance 
at Sault Ste. Marie Locks is secured by using Komi Green Painted 
roofed with Asbestos ‘‘Cen- Porch Curtains? They not only make a 

°°. a - * M verandah neat and attractive from the 
tury"’ Shingles. These shingles outside, they also turn it into a pleasant 
were specified by the United States outdoor living room 

Engineer Corps, whose opinion is 

conceded to be authoritative in all 

engineering matters. Ask your om 

responsible roofer—or write us for 


Green Painted 
Porch Curtains 


‘6 ? Spode are made in sizes to fit all verandahs. They keep 
Booklet Roofing: A Practical the sun out, but let the cool breezes in. They give 
Talk 7 you perfect privacy, yet you can see all who pass 

. If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us for 


full information and the name of a dealer wh can 


R. H. COMEY CO., Camden, N. J. 
2440-2448 Washburn Ave., Chicago 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., Factors 


Dept. C, Ambler, Pa. 
Branch Offices tn Principal 











Cities of the United States 
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(Continued from page 78) 

place the small fruits according to the same 
general instructions that have been given 
for planting the shrubbery borders, or gen- 
eral arrangement of shrubs; that is, of 
course, with certain limitations. The 
grape-vine is ideal for arbors and may 
also be trained for porches. The small 
fruits may often be trained up against a 
flat wall in much the same manner. In- 
deed, it is only when such treatment is 
used that one appreciates the beauty of 
the flowers of such plants as the black- 
berry, for instance. In general, then, the 
idea is to plant your garden as you have 
been advised, laying most stress upon 
shrubs, vines and trees, but substituting 
for the merely decorative ones those that 
are fruitful and beautiful as well. There is 
no reason why you should forego entirely 
the pleasures of hardy bloom in beds, but 
one should restrict their use as much as 
possible wherever berry, fruit or vegetable 
may be used instead. 


A Garden of Yesterday 
(Continued from page 13) 
for him to get wet, and there are so many 
other things I would like to show you. I’m 
sorry you can’t come. 

On one table there is a picture of Grand- 
father. Grandmother always dusts that ta- 
ble. She puts fresh flowers there, too, 
every morning in a little vase. Then she 
picks up the picture and kisses Grand- 
father and I don’t talk to her. 

Oh, Reader—look in my eyes—do you 
understand ? 

[ am not ‘a little girl! It has all gone— 
the old garden, the days of play and nights 
of dreaming through insect song, and 
Grandmother has no longer need of Grand- 
father’s picture. 

Look quickly down the lane of Long 
\go if you would see a little girl running 
hard toward a white house with dormer 
windows. That is when she would leave 
her own home to come on one of those 
visits. The stage lets her down at the big 
gate. Then she runs past the little whis- 
pering grove, past the two horsechestnut 
trees that hold the hammock, past the cir- 
cle where the trumpet creeper climbs high. 

The little girl is almost out of breath. 
The door of the house opens. An old lady 
comes out and stands on the porch. The 
curls each side of her face are twilight 
grey and the little girl’s curls are yellow in 
the morning of life. There is a rush into 
open arms — “Oh! Grandmother — I’ve 
come !” 

Shut the double door very gently. ead 
other little girls’ feet of your guiding into 
the garden of a Now, that perchance, some 
time in the years to come they may lean 
out of the window of remembrance and say 
“Make me a child again.” 

When the fragrance of the Past steals 
back as from a faded rose, how sweet. 
But if not—— 

Whose the reproach? Whose the gar- 
den spot, unplanted ? 





—— 
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A BEAUTIFUL LAWN IN FOUR WEEKS 


@ No need now for barren ground around new buildings: No need now for 
sodding with unsightly patchwork for Thorburn’s Lawn Grass Seed gives a rich 
green sward in four weeks from time of sowing. 


Pokus 2" Seed 


is a perfectly blended mixture of enduring grasses that make a fine, 
thick, interwoven growth and speedily produces a permanent, firm 
yet springy, turf. Youaressure to have a beautiful vel- 
vety lawn when you sow Thorburn’s Lawn Grass Seed. 


@ Get the Thorburn Catalog and be guided by the advice it gives. It 
tells you all about the making and care of lawns and many other things 
important to those who are interested in making things grow. One 
hundred and ten years’ experience in the cultivation, testing and se- 
lection of high grade seed stocks, make Thorburn's Seeds the standard 

for purity and fertility. 


WRITE FOR THE CATALOG TODAY. IT’S FREE. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO. 


(110 YEARS IN BUSINESS IN NEW YORK CITY ) 
33-P BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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_ St. Regis Hardy English Large Nuts--Paper. Shell 





New 
EVERBEARING| Walnut Trees Hardy Acclimated | catawba-Concord 


The Raspberry for the Milli Pecan Trees for Plant- 
= and the Milionsre. Oe ee ing in Northern Grape 


“ There's Millions In It.” English Walnut is unmatched, with its 


A complete union of the grand old Catawba and the 
smooth, light gray bark, luxuriant, dark States 











ever lar Concord. 
t You Ye , — Sa Bina green foliage, lofty, symmetrical growth. — 
bervien a . ys ig Grafted on Native Black Walnut, these _ Here are Pecan Trees which will thrive A GRAPE for EVERYBODY--EVERYWHERE 
d trees are hardier than the Peach, in Northern States—producing as _ pro- : 

St. Regis produces continuously from liflically and as profitably as any South- A grape of rare superiority—for the 
June to October—heavy crops of large, ENGLISH WALNUT ern Pecans. . , garden arbor or for the market > 

scious, sugar erries 7 . . } avy 4 on vielder. 4 
ee eee CROPS YIELD BIG Pecan Orchards pay far bigger profits B of ‘extreme vigor, free from rotor wll 
. . ‘re than wheat or corn ; . 

Its summer and autumn crops do not PROFITS oe ° dew. 
consist of a few scattered te Tag but x. shade tree of wondrous beauty, long Berries are a rich, sparkling red, highest 
good to heavy pickings all the time. The demand for nuts is big and prices pared —_— of the South, may now adorn quality—equalling the Catawba in ten- 
One party who had a small patch, say % give growers handsome profits. Cali- any Northern landscape. derness of pulp, sweet luscious flavor 
an acre, picked and shipped from it two fornia crop exceeds its orange crop in We control five varieties of hardy trees and aroma, with added sweetness and 
or three pickings each week for four money value, Cultivation, harvesting best suited for Northern planting. These juiciness—more luscious than Catawba. 
months and his profits were enormous. and maintenance are easy and inexpen- have withstood temperature far below A superior shipper and keeper. Cataw- 

Grows successfully in any soil—en sive. Whether you plant for decoration zero,—never been known to ‘‘winter- ba-Concord has been given 10 years 
dures without injury heat, drought and or for profit, investigate acclimated kill. Successful in almost any soil. of the severest kind of test—never 
severest cold tii English Walnuts. Begin bearing in 3 to 5 years. petted. 


Our 1912 Catalog and Planting Guide --- Includes Nut Culture «-«- Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, etc., mailed FREE on request 


| GLEN BROTHERS, Glenwood Nursery (°cs"’) 1906 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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James McCreery & Co. The Companionship of 


23rd Street 34th Street Farr’s Hardy Plants 








re’s a delightful ‘“‘companionship™’ about a 
, > 
| AR HARI R R 1 H AIR 1; re . group of well-chosen h ards plants that you can 
7 ‘ sO A N C . , ar e 81ze net realize unless you own them Years ago, my 
, oI . , ‘ . . hardy garden was only a part of my side-lawn 
! r ret \ ‘ » cushn n 7 | ul ke Re d Now it has expanded into acres and acres of the 
‘ 1) _ Dg . choicest varieties, and this spring | am watching 
i ! I , Nn more eagerly than ever for the first sign that 
- 1 another glorious flower-pageant is about to be 
; boy ~~ ot ? 
‘a . P50 CO Hpi . ushered in 


il price S6.co De you know the joy of watching this miracle 


your own garden? Surely you have room for 
iti = 75 it least a few plants, and 
, properly chosen, these will : 
] ’ ~ = . 
il ( ‘ ‘3 you endless pleasure and 
\ — 56 faction I should be more 
7-25 pleased to be allowed to help 
| » rarde 
| , 0.2% plan a garden. 


‘Farr's Hardy Plants'’—Free. 
Tells of tfrises, Delphiniums, 
aml a host of other grand hardy 
plants Scores of my friends pro 
nounce it the best of its kind 
. . 1 ver yubli . . ae ) 
la erving tra kmite and fork pocket wheels ever published Tell me about 


REED TEA WAGON 


} 





: your garden 
ith rubber tire BERTRAND H. FARR, 


vn, Gsreen or Natural finish . eee ; Wyomissing Nurseries, 
usual price 14.50 mm) 643 F Penn St., Reading, Pa. 
Whit, e ( lored Fnat 1 ff 12.40 Dickson's Famous Irish Roses— 
ni ort nam nish roserereeees ay grown especially for me—ready 
usual price 17.50 my *© ship now. 





Mail Orders will receive prompt attention 


Department D 


23rd Street New York 34th Street 








Asters Dah ias Gladiolus 


No flowers ever grew in any garden to equal 
these three specialties. We have the finest col 
lections in the world 

100 Aster plants, finest cut-flower varieties, mixed. .$o.50 










Be washings finest laces to heaviest woolens Grind tn cur SCBteageYvencte® Combined 12 Superb named Dahlias, no two alike “ee - 1.00 
Clothes © Dryer and Le y Stove trated here and made in various sizes—dries a big 25 Grand Gladiolus in assorted types and colors. 1.00 
qué W et weatl no hie e Waete heat from laundry stove heats the dryin 
jutek ‘ “ a ' y* ying Th thre ecial offer 
et and dries the thes. Coal, W lor Gas for fue Have « U thousands, all . e spec offers for 












Ask for our catalogue and prices | on larger quantities 





are 1 A en —— Electric Washer with our own exclusive 
patent sales Wringer Ke be ane ho other machine —completely subdivi les rolls — CO-OPERATIVE SHOW GARDENS 
Autmenieally conveys clothes late ~ of welagee — = io woncsensary O> pub : nce, Seene, U.S. 





fingers near wringer Washes tub f of clothes pure clean in just 10 minutes. 
et out ! sonet injure even most delicate fabrics. Servants 








1 « 

, 
Hotels and lustitutions. Write for Free Book desc: vibing 
thew D yers, Washers, Wringers and aiso Ironing Boards and electrically driven 
and gas heated Ironing Machines. Single machines or complete equipments. Just ask 


PANSY PLANTS 
















for catalog No. Didand state which machine specially interested in. Write today We are offering the finest strain of Pansies to be 

Address nearest office procured anywhere. Immense in size and unsurpassed 
CHICAGO DRYER CO. =e a SHANNON MFG. co., in richness of color and substance of bloom. . Mixed 
G90 Se, Wabash Ave. Chicage, Iii, 124 Lexington Ave... NewYork, N.Y, ors Per doz., 50¢. 100 for $2 5° 1,000 for $20 





NIXON H. GANO, Pansy Specialist 
Box 60, MARTINSVILLE, IND. 
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Properly Hung Doors 


are an essential 


of the Perfect Home 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER *< 


Riverview Chair 


(Natural Willew) 


$6.00 





a. ana 






er errr weer 











ty 
\ 
iN 
4] F.O.B. 
, New York , 
x AWWW ge 
y NAAN AX? t 
¢ y } 
" 3 
— . i Our new 5 
a — — ' ; LP and exclu- PIM, 
os sive model fl 
ee | with arm At 
‘CRETAN STONE |||} 22 
> zine pocket 5) 
iS and note zy 
.* 6) 
Mantels cost less and are RE covered A: 
. My with Aber- As) 
Dustless,durable,waterproof, fireproof i dose fame vs 
. : My - plain a ngured cretonne, Without . ; 
Stanley 8 Ball Bearing Hinges Carved like stone, look like stone, ; WILLOW the homey furmture. Every chair A 


comfortable May be stained to harmonize witi: 
any color scheme at slight additional expense. 
Our models all hand woven, strong and durable 
Order today and you will have at least one 
chair that will be cooi and comfortable this 
summer. 
Send for our Large Illustrated Catalogue 


MINNET & CO. (Established 1898) 
Manufacturers of High Grade Willow Furniture 
365 Lexington Ave., bet, 40th and 41st Sts,, New York 


Prevent creaking and binding ARE like stone. 

Chey are equipped with 

Non Risin g P i " s Ask your dealer or write us for catalog. 
Which never ork out ot the oint 

If you want to Noted more, write tor our 


Circular M L. M. BUEHLER & co. 
THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn. 35 West 36th Street New York City 
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les tibiae Woodwork 
a is this, Beautitul mt 


Garden Furniture 











This elegant, 


Residence of Col. G. G. Green, Woodbury, N. J ; _ 
correct Craftsman design is 
The Garden Furniture shown in f a true photographic reproduction 
this beautiful picture was designed of a page in our de Juxe book for home- 
and placed by us. alle t builders,‘ The Door Beautiful.’ * Just think! 
j 48 pages brimful of splendid suggestions for making home 
Catalogue Sent on Request. gs / attractive, besides a wealth of necessary expert information. 
. . Gontains many handsome interior and exterior designs—all dif- 
Tognarelli & Voigt Company, ferent. There's a copy for you—it's free—the coupon in upper 


right-hand corner will bring it. Maz) it today. 


Morgan Dealers do | MOR GCA. On? 
not” Substitute 
Removable Clothes Posts HARDWOOD DOORS 


2302 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























* ; ecihed by experienced builders and reliable 
Galvanized Steel Read What a Delighted Owner Says pots Poa saat «th con ee eee es 
Made of high weilliates seal cubing, Glleil with About Morgan — can even approac h them for splendid style ont masterly « “a 
“The mckets arespermanent ant doen lee Detroit, Mich.. Oct. 17, 1911. ft Srasttncctore. Seoceg sf Iatore lite the eve ot te lh” 
e¢ sockets are rmanent an riven leve of aref o » e 
with the ground this requires no skill lhe Morgan Sash & Door Co., Chicago, i. attest their onsite = y aoe wey > ae = —— 
- i lin ithout consulting e Voor BDeautitul end ine 
sliding ph vay A =e ’ Gentlemen : J have copies of your book, cnen today, the book will respond tomorrow. 
Don't ich cr ce ties eatiens j **Door Beautiful,” and our house is completed. MORGAN COMPANY, Dept. B.6, Oshkosh, Wis. 
| i e¢ yo oode! - . , . 
-\ ts ere you: leun wil heen gm We have the most beautiful doors—none other than magic Diatrabuted by Ntenis 
~ . . F on pos ? oO a As ony _ cago, 
a. \ buy Steel Clothes Posts or Flag-Staffs that Morgan. We recommend them to every one, cee Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md. 
/ r \ are both ornamental and removable, Thank EVA M. LEVENS. All genuine Morgan Doors are 
) \ cost much less and last a lifetime they are so fine. ‘anes branded like this — Look 
(== ‘. . 3 \o. If your dealer hasn't got them write fo: P. S. Our contractor got doors through Grace Harbor before you 
ee ae " prices and sizes about Clothes Posts ( Lumber Co., 


” } ‘ der H) or Flag-Staffs (Folder 1) 
} \ MILWAUKEE STEEL POST CO. 
. ‘ Milwaukee, Wis. 




















ihe healthier the tree, the better the 
APPLE fruit. The longer trees are sprayed 
with “Scalecide,” the more  beau- 
GROWING tiful, healthful and fruitful they be- 
. come. ‘“Scalecide” is the acknowl- 
edged leader of all soluble oils—the only one containing 
distinct fungicidal properties. ‘“Scalecide” will posi- 
tively kill all soft-bodied sucking insects without injury 
to the tree. Let us prove these statements. Send today 
for free booklet ‘“‘Scalecide—the Tree Saver.” A 
a ... G. PRATT CO., Mfg. Chemists, 50 Church St., 
ity. 


FREE ‘ixcuir Dahlias 


High Grade, Northern Grown 


Deciduous and Evergreen Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines, Roses, and Herbaceous Perennials, 
Trees for Orchard, Park and ‘orest 
Planting. 

We solicit correspondence relative to any 
planting problem. 





Send for our Illustrated Catalog. 





should send us, today, a post card for our Nev y N N M C 

] ah! » *« vo Ble ontith d ‘ \ i ~f- ms 4 ‘ he ev England urseries oO. 
Dahlias containing accurate descriptions and the Bedford Massachusetts 

plain truth about the best Dahlias that bloom ’ 


Beautifully illustrated—the leading American Dahlia 
catalogue. 

Peacock’s Quality, Dahlias that Bloom 
will give you a Summer’s pleasure and satisfaction. 
We know it! After a trial you will know it! 


Your Pleasure is Our Pleasure 



















nd us 1 s } 

Send c (stamps or coin) and receive postpaid by Palisades Popular Perennials and shrubs make the per 

return oe .' sal gd pas Rosen be — iw? “ oe - ent gardening effec ts the kind that assure a garden fee | 
eV a, Jack le eS ing the year around *lants that bloom and wither in a week 

crimson. 


or two at their respective seasons have a place—but return a 
minimum of compensation for the toil and care you devote t 
their planting and growth. With perennials the conditions are 
diametrically opposite. You obtain a maximum compensation 
one that every season enhances. 


DOROTHY PEACOCK. Larger, clearer pink, and 
finer in every way than Mrs. Gladstone, a strong, 
vigorous grower, early, free and continuous bloomer 
The Dahlia with ut a faul Mail postpaid 75 cents 
each Special trial offers. To demonstrate the 
superiority of our Dahlias we will send the following 
strong field roots, each labeled absolutely true to 


' Ours it is to supply the perennials and shrubs which best 


suit your rockery and garden plans We have the choice and 














oem | : facilities Why not write now for ms catalogue and let it 
name: 3 show, 30¢; 3 decorative, 3oc; 3° cactus, 40c; help you make the right selection for this year’s planting? All 
3 Paeony Flowered,.soc ; 3 New ‘Century, soc. The , : orrespondence promptly answered and free advice given when 
Ss ate complete ny “4 $1.75. List of these sets Showing luxurious rami ling rock garden effects lesired Personal interviews bv app yintment at reasonable 
on application. shay today. produced by our perennials distance without obligation. Write- 
ee ns THE PALISADES NURSERIES, INC. 
= —— SPARKILL, N. Y. (PERENNIALS) R. W. CLUCAS, Manager 
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FOR CLEAN GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS 








POULTRY DEPARTMENT Continued [ 





L- 


THE STE sal A SON 


UNDERGROUND REFUSE DISPOSAL 


Underground Garbage Re- 


ceiver Opens with the foot 
I jogs at flies have no chance 
to get at the garbage A clean 


HacK yar 





The Underfloor Refuse Re- 
ceiver for sweeping: and oily 





waste f the garage, ashes and 

wast tive ellar var or treet ft 

Underground Earth Closet with k 

+ without portable steel house, for 

ta np ’ 
ry f J en ! ‘ q 
h | 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
AROUT EACH 











1 Direct Y years in use 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Manufacturer , 
20 FARRAR STREET LYNN, MASS. > 








ORCHIDS | / YAMA BLACK MINORCAS 







































/ 
—— The Aristocrats of the Poultry World 
in Orchids: we col- , , 4 
' It should be a pleasure and profit to raise such birds and such 4 
ect, tmport, export, 7 
grow end cell them eggs on your own farm. “sl 
een UE ae [hey lay the largest hen’s eggs known and many of them ; 
need orchids for your Big bodied birds with long plump breasts that insure an extra 4 
greenhouse or con- quantity of white meat for the table. 
servatory. write us Four year igo we began breeding for superior quality and spared neither of 
. time nor expens lo-day we ave for show quality and fine points the ten finest 4 
Visitors always wel- s { l s -ees trom these $ i setting “ 
come : Fron ir t sand females we also selected five pens—not quite equal to our 1 
first pr ’ t New York—but so closely related that we have a right t 
LAGER & HURRELL f “specimens of them—these are $5 a setting 7. 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. i Ut Li yr t the a e-—$3 a setting. $15 a red 3 
— : : Yau a Black none Winnings at t Madison uare Garden % 
Grown in New Jersey | : . 8 Sq m 
under vt climate advantages, | } First Pet First Cock Second Hen First Pullet Fifth and Sixth : 
Steele's Sturdy ‘Btock is the satisfactory Cockerels—a the mpetition there is the keenest, as you know 
kind Great assortment of Fruit, Nut, | Fall we bought all the fine Barred Plymouth Rock breeding stock of the 
shade and Evergreen Trees, Small-fruit I Top” Poultry Farm We retained 75° idded the choicest individuals we 
Ulants, hardy Shrubs, Roses, ete Full chase and have some very superior matings. Eggs $5 and $3 a setting : 
described in my Beautiful [lustrated, F . : 
Descriptive Catalogue—it's free! i 
ae E. STEELE ‘ia 
os, ania ee YAMA FARMS : 
NEWTON COSH, Manager Poultry-Department { 
| Aa a Prize Yama-no-uchi, Napanoch, N. Y. ae | 
oS a 
Ca #Winniné F n guaranteed or money refunded 4 
r*% w J 
y’ Aret prise ot Aatere or Asters were , . ‘. 
meet I or ee eo way ecOotes of my p*trons. I & é ' 4 
want vou ead friends to try them siaa's es dime a e 
and acldrewes Ste »wer crower d ine 
A full . ,t metten yo , eels 
Couper 4 ‘ter ten ean “ hd , ae 
My leat ‘Hew te grew Beat Me 
My cow Miwetrated Flower List, with ty. handpainted = 
rwed lee { ruwe in seeds, plants and bulbe) 
You wit! be surprised to we at what « emall co*t you can have 4 
beautiful Gewer carden rite ~lay for my List « wa it is free 
se! plee peer gerden cert , 
MISS EMMA V., WHITE, Seedseworman, 15th year iy 
OIE Aldrich Ave. Se Minneapolis, Minn 








The “LOU DILLON” 


TANDEM GARDEN GULTIVATOR|| | 


can be s¢ ti he soil any 
| nd t aad vate astride 
vetween the rows 


| quicker and easier than 





garden cultivator, easier 
lana lawn mower! No ' 
can afford to be with 

on lf vour local 
dealer does not handle 
them, write to us for 
descriptive catalogue 


vedic 





The stables at Yama-no uch 





and special intr 
tory price 


The Schaible Mfg. Co., Dept. 3, Elyria, Ohio “ix — 


One of the entrance sad at handed 


nes Re Se Ee 
ix Sh toy a 39 ee 
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Filter Your Entire 
Water Supply 


Avoid Typhoid and other diseases always present in 
impure water by installing a 


Paddock Water Filter 


You will then use pure water for drinking and all 
household purposes. 
Write today for catalog. 


Atlantic Filter Company 
308 White Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 











MOW: YOUR HEDGE Quicker Better 


The Unique Hedge Trimmer does it in one-quarter the 
time it takes with shears. No skill necessary to operate. 
Blades cut both opening and closing. Mows a 13''swath. 


The Unique Combined 
Hedge Trimmer 
and Cutter 


has extra cutting tooth 
which cuts individual twigs 
up to 5.8'' in diameter, 
besides blades for mowing 
the hedge. Either tool sent 
express prepaid on receipt 
of $5.00 to any address in the U.S. Money refunded if dissatished 
after one week's trial. Refer to any bank in Philadelphie. 
Send for free booklet, “Success With Hedges.” 
F. . C | C 2405 Locust Street 
ountain Cutlery Company pHILADELPHIA, PA. 
New York Office, 1 W. 34th St., opp. Waldorf-Astoria 











or Your Country Home 


You can secure at small cost a movable power 
plant that will convert your country home into 
a modern city dwelling. Electric light at less 
than city cost, water pressure system of your 
own with lots of water for lawn, garden and 
fire protection, and additional power for churn, 










pump or cream separator 
and get full information. 


Ellis Engine Co. 99 Mullett St., Detroit, Mich. 


Tell us your problem 


ARDY RED CEDARS 


SCREENS AND ACCENTS 
CHOICE TREES — ALLSIZES 
RELIABLE AND REASONABLE 
WRITE FOR PRICES 





SOLID BRAIDED COTTON 
Strong, Durable, Flexible 


Will not kink, stretch, ravel, nor stain the 
clothes. Guaranteed to last at least five years, 
even when permanently exposed to the weather. 
Can be distinguished at a glance by our trade- 
mark, The Spots on the Cord. 


Send for sample. Carried by all dealers, or write to us. 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, BOSTON, MASS. 














WICKER 


Furniture 


For the Summer Home 








Nothing more dur- 
able, inexpensive or 
comfortable. Every 
piece absolutely 
guaranteed 


Adaptable for Yachts 
and Launches 


WICKER-KRAFT CO., ‘sevotnss i" 




















When the © 
Architect hands 
you the Keys 


to the new home there 
is an additional sense 
if Cor- 
bin Locks are used. 


of satisfaction 


Circular OK88 tells why. 


Sent on request. 


P. & F. CORBIN 
Division 

The American Hardware Corporation 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


P. & F. CORBIN P. & F. CORBIN 
of New York Philadelphia 


P. & F. CORBIN 
of Chicago 


DIV 













Preserve and Beautify—Cost Less than Paint a 


DEXTER BROTHERS 


Dexter 

Broth 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS |} Enis 
Preserve and waterproof shingles, clapboards— Shingle 


any wood work—greatly increasing its life. 
Bring out the grain of the wood, not concealing overs 
it as paint does. 
Only the best English ground pigments are used, 
colors last longer than other stains. bo 
Write for booklet and 22 stain miniature shingles. 

































DEXTER BROTHERS CO 124 Broad Street ¥* 
° Boston, Mass. = 
Brarches, 1138 Broadway, N.Y,; 218 Race St,, Philadelphia 5 
Also makers of Petrifax Cement Coating 4? 
AGENTS: F. H. McDonald, Grand Rapids; H. M, x 
Hooker Co., Chicago, F. T. Crowe & Co., Seattle, 3 
_——- = Spokane and Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Ore.; 
House of Paul Revere, Boston Sherman Kimball, San Francisco; Hoffschlager & 
Joseph Everett, Architect of Remodelling Co., Honolulu; and DEALERS. 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL 


COUNTRY HOME Glen Head Properties 


IS AT (Oyster Bay Branch, L. I. R. R.) 
Greenwich, Conn. Houses FOR RENT and FOR SALE 
AND IT IS 


ee Furnished Cottages for Season 
FOR SALE AT A PRICE BELOW $25,000 
(May to August) 


HE HOUSE is new beautifully model- Most desirable PLOTS for BUILDING 


led and well constructed. Contains |4 SITES. (One acre or more). Adjoining 
rooms: 7 bed chambers and 3 bath- GLENWOOD COUNTRY CLUB 
rooms. Steam heat, electricity, and all the Grounds. Prices lower than in any other 


NORTH SHORE Location that offers 
similar advantages. Less than one hour 


out. WATER FRONT privileges. 


most modern conveniences and accessories for 
comfortable living. 


BOUT 2 ACRES—on a corner. Trolley right there 


for Stamford and Greenwich centers and stations B U R ‘4 O N T H O M P S O N 


Stable-garage with living quarters for chauffeur, etc One Wall Street 
Tennis court, garden, choice shrubs and fine shade trees 




















There can be purchased, at a reasonable price, 2\4 acres 
f f 





adjoining this property should more land be desired 





For further detailed information regarding this and other 


fine properties, communicate with 
LAURENCE TIMMONS Wanted 


Opp-R.R.Station, Tel.456. Greenwich,Conn. For boys’ camp, a site with build- 














ing, on lake or stream, accessible 
to good settlement, within twelve 


FOR SALE AT hours of New York. Location of 


GREENWICH CONN superior healthfulness. Furnished 
>] ° 














or not, for rental or purchase. Write 
full particulars to F. S. Hackett, 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. C. 


t I J 


THOMAS N. COOKE 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY 





























. " . . . PELHAM MANOR, NEW YORK 
SMITH BLDG. TEL. 430 GREENWICH, CONN. New York's ideal suburb—only forty-five minutes 
ee from he heart of the city 
= Phree-quarters of an acre on the Esplanade, the 
most popular part of Pelham Manor House of half 
S th O N J stone, surrounded by shade trees, is open for inspec 
ou range. . . tion it any time The key may be had on request 
< : it the home of I K. Gillett. Highland Ave., Pelham 
|- INE Elizabethan House with beautifully finished interior, built by Manet 
celebrated architects, containing 20 rooms and 3 baths. Large barn fhe house is large and attractive; on the ground 
with } rons | Sal R floor is a large hall and aleove, parlor, library, dining 
with coachman s rooms or Sale or Kent roon pantry and kitchen The second floor has a 
odie arge ha five bedrooms, and two baths The third 
Mc\V Ic KAR, GAILLARD REALTY co. floor, two servants’ rooms The house is heated 
Country Department 489 Fourth Avenue ne > = oe peter and bet als A large, 














Phere are seven fireplaces in this house, all in gor 





vorking order This insures healtiry ventila 











ind extra warmth, to say nothing of added cheer. 
1 ~ CHESAPEAKE BAY rhis property is for SALE or RENT for a term 
‘ ‘ ‘ { , 7 nd state ‘ . ron %., of years Repairs Which inelude papering ind 
Sm all k arm S$SOO0 ‘ " ‘Ge , — ,p | °: - is . , } painting wi be made to suit the tenant 
md . ; . : tors ; : otal gs - al Write to or ea it the home of 
> acres house 6 roon barn with stone basement ‘ ‘ ta g Wild hr Ke . ee ‘I tS als E. K. GILLETT, Pelham Manor, i A 





fruit and shade trees Spring water piped to door ‘ ‘ \d 


Archibald C. Foss, 39 East 42nd Street, N. Y. || |... name otenia! Land i @BRESULTS FROM@e 
: SSPE SEPP : ADVERTISING 
IN HYDE PARK, EAST ORANGE 


























7 N exceptional opportunity to pur- The best assurance of results from 
chase a well-built home on a beau- advertising is the number of adver- 
tiful, tree-shaded, quiet street in tising pages that appear in each re 

Meo hand. cenidende ancien The house. Look over the real estate advertising 


in this NUMBER—over twelve hun- 


on a plot 40 x 105 ft., has nine rooms, 

boas ; dred lines—and make up your mind 

ath antry 3 s re ) -: ) 

ath, pantry and store room. Heated by now to be in on the next 

hot air Unexcelled water Fine schools 
| 


Che cost is only .36 a line or $5 per 
and neighbors. Has been occupied only 


inch and thousands of dollars worth 


by owners and ts in first-class condition, of property is sold every month 
with good wall papers and garden bor- through the Real Estate department of 
der Peach and cherry trees. Fifty House & GARDEN 
trains daily to New York, ferry or tube. 
Price, $7,500; easy terms. For further — HOUSE & GARDEN 

’ Union Square New York City 
information address H. H. S., House and 








Garden, 31 East 17th St.,. New York 
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Miss Chroop— Miss Veerhoff 


37 East ooth Street, New York 


Interior Decorations 


Everything forthe Country House. 
Beautiful new wall papers and 
Cretonnes. 

Furniture and Rugs. 
Simple work as well as elaborate 
planned with care. 





























SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS E-VARNISHES 


Our “Style Portfolio of Home Decoration” 
contains 20 beautiful color plates of exterior and 
interior decoratic:, showing the many advan- 
tages to be gained by the correct use of Paints 
and Varnishes in and about the home. It should 
be in the hands of everyone building, remodel- 
ing, or even interested in correct decoration. 





Free Portfolio sent upon request 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 627 Canal Road, N.W.,Cleveland, Ohio 


Home Decoration Display Rooms, 116 W. 32d Street, Opp. Gimbel’s, New York 








Hardy Plants 
For Cold 


Winters 









RD Try 

a few now, 

and flower seeds too, 

and see how well they do! 

My new catalogue offers a long 
list of kinds that have stood many Ver 
month winters. Hardy plants, shrubs, trees, 
es, ett Wild Flowers, hardy Ferns, Lilies 


vit 
Write for copy now. F, H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 











TO-DAY FOR OUR 

SEND «:asbressae> FREE 
It gives valuable information and de- 
scribes fully our PLANET Jr. imple- 
ments. Write postal for it to-day! 

S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1110K, PHILADELPHIA 

















ARTISTIC BRICKWORK 


(Interior and Exterior) 


FIRE PLACES 


Designed and Constructed 


Building, remodelling, repairing and general masonry 
work in any locality within 100 miles radius of N. Y. 


GROW YOUR OWN WM. A. BURR & CO. 
CALABASH PIPES Masonry Contractors 
for profit and pleasure, Can be grown as easily as 600 W. 110th St., cor. B’way, New York City 
pumpkins, Trial p’k’ge 25 cts, Full directions 
H, M. FALLOWS, Belleville, New Jersey 


























YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
RENEWED WITHOUT COST 


We will extend your subscrip 
tion for two months from date of 
expiration for each copy of Janu- 
ary and June, 1911, House& Gar- 
“EN returned in good condition. 
This offer is made because of a 
steady demand for these two 
annual numbers. It will be with- 
drawn when a sufficient quantity 


of magazines have been received. 








McBride, Nast & Co. 
Publishers 


Union Square, New York City 




















Our catalog 


P 27 shows | If interested 
illustrations in wood 

of pergolas j 

sundials, and , columns, 
garden send for 
furniture. 


It will be sent 
on request. 


catalog P 40. 














HARTMANN-SANDERS COMPANY 
Koll’s Sie Lack 2 oint ee Pergolas, Messin and In- 





Columns terior Use 
Elston and Webster Aves., Eastern Office, 
Chicago, Illinois 1123 Broadway, New York City 
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Locks and their Uses 


; 


epe et weve t Se oo cheap CK is 1 wi quick ( 
Kt ~ nN sek ind ve to be replaced 
In e it desired to have additional security, it is always very 
t idd Yale Cylinder Night Latch to a door. This is a torm 
tf Yale Cylinder Lock in which the b is automatically shot, thus 
p . ing c dvantage of not requiring the insertion ot the Key In 
ler loc} it 

‘KING The Yale Cylinder Night Latch, in a wide variety of forms, is a 
. * equent idded 1 itside doors, kitchen doors, cellar doors or any 
t é ck from being door where access to the house might be made. The Yale Cylinder is 

also incorporated into even the most elaborate designs for do ‘ 


Warded Locks 


Lever Tumbler Locks 





YALE 
Locks and 


Hardware are 


so well known 














such as are used on t 
entrance doors. 

here ire Yale & l 
| ks for sideboard iwe 
and upboards, pantries, sets 
bureaus and desks, for inks 
ind boxes You will always 
nnd a Yale Cylinder I | 
your purpose 


Padlocks 
f the \ i! 


The mechanism 


Cylinde r Lock also Toul 
padlock form, and many ot the 
best automobiles are to 


mpletely equipped with Yal 





[ » ; . ylinder Locks eTOre 
yecause they ee wn 
c Another great 1dvantage 
= offered by the Yale Cylinder 
. Lock is found in the mast 
. , &e = 3 are SO we 1] key. \Y ou may have any 
| ee ee be f Yale Cylinder Locks 
ey tC bel for each of which a different 
| mm -) key is required by your set 
mM AC - or employees, and yet 
j c ° Way arry one key whi Wi 
' ' open every lock 
Chis also does away with th 
xp * , ie necessity for carrving a huge 
| “. , Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. mach of hays. 0 service which 
Is greatly appreciated by every - 
. : man 
“ we i g Mlurray St., New York It must be remembered that 
f tisfa lock security is exactly wha 
i! ckin the words indicate The or 
ange of dinary door may be battered 
Cylinder Locks in or broken from its hinges 
ut this is not the method pu 
e frst h ui na ¢ key l an pertectly pro sued by sneak thieves and burglars. The success of their opera 
ed me in “ e Yale Cy ler Lock, now known as the tion depends entirely upon stealth and the absence of noise, which 
) of rity I | is sure to lead to their discovery. 
\ ler Lock Chis all the more reason why it is essential to have vour out 
: ale , s protected by Yale Cylinder Locks. They cannot possibly b 
sn ' “7 Val, ‘ and ec p , talse keyed by a sneak thief He is apt to give up the job 
, malt ~ ( isp ist the moment he sees the name “Yale” on the key plate of 
your door Chat little word in itself almost an insurance agains 
wana" ‘ he! eft Che thief knows only too well that the one way to get by a 
, \ Yale Cylinder Lock is to break down the door, and to this he never 
‘ | t rest 
< : t M helptul in the selection of locks and hardware of all kinds will 
ed wi ‘ ' x th little book entitled “Yale Hardware for Your Home We 
( be - ve glad to send you a copy free if you will send us your name. 
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IntheAprilSCRIBNER 








Begins a New Serial 


The Heart of the Hills 








by John 





Author of “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine”’ 
and “TheLittleShepherd of KingdomCome.” 


This is a story of vivid contrasts. 
Mountains are brought in contact with the people of the 
Blue Grass. The main interest of the plot revolves about 
a boy and girl of the hills and a boy and girl of the plains. 
It is their development from crude childhood to wiser 


maturity that enchains the 


ple, as appealing and lovable as Chad or June of Fox's 
There are dramatic action, humor, 
sentiment and pathos, and something of political tur- 
moil. It is a story near at hand in its people and interest 
—a picture of modern Kentucky. 


previous stories. 


Illustrations by F. C. Yohn. 








Fox, Jr. 





The people of the 


reader. They are real peo- 





The Cronvictions of a Gandfather, 
by Robert Grant. Woman Suf- 
frage, Divorce, Domestic Ser- 
vice. 





Cadenabbia, by Mary King Wad- 
dington. A delightful picture of 
one of the most charming resorts 
on Lake Como. 





WATER-LILIES 


Victorias, Egyptian Lotus, Sub-Aquatic Plants 


and everything for the 


WATER GARDEN 


of the 


hese are the orchids outdoor gar- 
den, gorgeous and rich in color beyond com 
parison, sqenenceng white, reds in all shades 
to deep crimson, yellow to orange, blue from 
the palest to royal purple. Exquisite in fra- 
grance and \ aried in size; adapted to culture 
in tubs (half-barrels), pox ols, fountain basins, 
natural or artificial ponds and lakes; requir- 
ing the minimum amount of labor, care or 
attention. Can be grown by amateurs and 
professional gardeners in the smallest garden 
or public park. Send for Catalogue and any 
desired information 


WILLIAM TRICKER 
Water-lily Specialist 
ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 








YOUR MUSIC — How To Keep It. 


offer the method 
music 
ean be 
ately 
Your 


CABINETS : 


TINOALE —— 
of ke 


only 


satisfactory 


eping your 
Every ne 

vind imme “di 
anted., 


hi 
entire olle ction 


is alware in perfect 
order and instantly 
accessible; saved from 
wear and tear Simple 
filing system arn 1 in- 
dex with each Cabinet, 
Made in various sizes; 
with or without doors; 
in oak or mahogany 
Price $15.00 upward 








28 West 33d S'reet, NEW YORK 





Our Cata No, 6 
ent fre m request 
Tindale Cabinet Ce ompany 





The Downfall of Stronghold, a Half-Told Tale, by Henry van Dyke. 





A Vicious Circle, by E. W. Hor- 
nung. 
Story. 


Another Witching Hill | Three months in a canoe in Can- 


The Albany Trail to James Bay. 
ada; by George T. Marsh. 





Monarchical vs. Red Socialism in Germany, by Elmer Roberts. 





The Turnstile, by A. E. W. Mason. 








$3.00 A YEAR; 25 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’ 


CENTS A NUMBER. 


S SONS, NEW YORK 








SEEDS 





LOGUE FREE. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED COMPANY, Box 12, La Crosse, Wis. 


Largest growers of pedigree farm and garden 
seeds in the world—Clovers, 


- . + Ss rj 
Rye, Barley, Potatoes, Seed Corn, etc. We breed bushels ay one 
only pedigree heavy yielding stocks. CATA- You can beat that. 


OATS 


Grasses, Oats, 


Why not try in 1912 











vnc 





° S_PaAyY BiG 


PROFITS 





for last issue “The Southern Homeseeker,’ 
erature and low excursion rates. 





IN/A-APPLE ORCHARDS 


$350.00 on long time and easy payments buys a ten-acre Apple f 
wee hard tract in “The Beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia.” Leg y 
Other farm and fruit lands $15.00 per acre an dup. Write now Gag ‘4 


Address, F. 
Ag’l Agt., Norfolk & Western Ry., Box 4033, Roanoke, Va. 






* other interesting lit- 
H. LaBaume, 
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L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER 


BALL-BEARING, 


LONG-WEARING) 





L. he new Model Five ang every practical device and 
venience the operator can require—all inbuilt as in- 
conrad par ts of the machine itself 
You will be delighted with its compact completeness. The 
ball-bearings througnout permit adjus nt ‘nts close enoug 
(while still perfectly free-running) to eliminate all play 
and mechanical rattle. An increased y lume of work, at 


least effort, is assure “d by the light, 
snappy action whic h does 

Even though _ ird t 
fail to impress you. 
writer it is without an ec jual 


smooth touch and 

not tire the operator's fingers. 
suit” this newest model cannot 

For the work you want of a type- 


You should read « Story of the Ball-Bearings,”’ which 
explains just why the Zz. C ; Smith & Bros. Typewriter ss 
the high effi iency writing machine, Write for literature. 


L.C. SMITH & BROS., TYPEWRITER CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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VPYUFULE 


| Spring Millinery “Number 


The Spring Millinery Number of Vogue is now ready 
for you —presenting the final and approved models 
in Paris hats for the Spring and Summer of 1912 
Now on sale at all news-stands—25 cents a copy 




















HOOSING your new hats is a simple matter if you provide 

yourself with a copy of Vogue’s Spring Millinery Number. -% 
For weeks our staff correspondents and artists have haunted the 
showrooms of the great Paris milliners, besides making sketches 
and notes wherever the fashionable world of Paris is on review. 
Aboard the fastest greyhounds of the Cunard this great store of 
invaluable fashion news has been rushed across the ocean to be 
given you in the Spring Millinery Number of Vogue. 


N the Spring Millinery Number you will find the character- 

istic touch of each Paris designer—the verve and charm of 
Carlier; the supreme originality of Paul Poiret; the ever fascinat- 
ing conceptions of Suzanne Talbot; the witchery of Georgette and 
Alphonsine. The result is a number of Vogue that gleams like 
a great shop window set in the heart of Paris—a window in which 
each notable designer has placed his most successful creations— 


a window in which you can see all that is newest and best in 
the millinery of the moment. 


25 cents a copy-—at the next 


4 news-stand you pass. And after $ 
the Millinery Number —but read 
the page opposite >>> 
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$2 Spent for Vogue 
May Save You $200 


daa are about to spend for your Spring hats 
and gowns hundreds of dollars. 














Now the really expensive gown is the gown 
you buy and never wear; the really expensive 
hat is the hat you wear only because it is bought 
and cannot be returned. 


Will you pay $2 to insure yourself against 
such costly mistakes in the choice of your Spring 
hats and gowns? 


Thanks to the unequaled fashion service of Vogue, the 
woman who relics upon Vogue for her gowning is armed with 
a range of models and a discriminating taste that guards her 
completely against expensive errors. 


By Paying $2— 


a tiny fraction of your loss on only one ill-chosen hat or gown— 
for the following twelve numbers of Vogue, which you will re- 
ceive semi-monthly during the next six months—you will have 
Vogue continually at your side; you will be sure of distinction 
in your dress; and you will practically insure yourself against 
costly mistakes in the choice of your wardrobe: 





Spring Millinery - - April 1 Travel - - : July 1 
Spring Fashions - - April 15 Hot Weather Fashions - July 15 
Brides’ - - - Mayl Vacation - - - August 1 
European - - - ‘Mayl5 Children’s - - - August 15 
Summer Homes - June 1 Autumn Millinery - - Sept. 1 


Outing Fashions June 15 Forecast of Autumn Fashions Sept. 15 


The Spring Millinery Number is now on the news-stands. Get 
a copy, and leave an order with your newsdealer for the issues 
to follow; or use this coupon and receive the copies in your 
home promptly on publication, beginning with the Spring 


Millinery Number. 
yopgie 


CONDE NAST, PUBLISHER 
443 Fourth Avenue - - . 


a 
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NEW BOOKS TO READ 





THE LOVERS OF 
SANNA 


THE FIRST BOOK OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 











By M 
By C. H. Claudy 
Wi | ul ive et t { 110) ib] cT 
Illustrated. Price 75 cents net, postage 8 cent 
rit I | t ( cicitt 
: on ' ct eek . ‘ a i Phe complete process of making good photogra 
Lin ve I int rier a ca Mance simply and specifically told for the novi If 
have never known the pleasures of camera 
kind that nl ly ( uttit ino owrite It ho may find out how to do it right from this book by a 
, $ authority w knews how to treat the subject 
mm t move tuation It Al tory It recent yeal technically and in a comprehensible manne ve 
. : , , , body ought to k w how to take pictures and deve 
‘ ’ rey sv) ty? , ‘ ct 
the then ee ESE esented and de al print then Here the whole process 
Someone is bound to asl u before lone if manifold pleasures are shown. 
read it 
TATTAT 
Ne PLANNING A TRIP ABROAD 
Twetrated by Rebert Edwards, Price $1.00 net postage 10 cents +, 
‘* By Blair Jaekel, F.R.G.S 
——E Price 7 ents, postage 8 cents 
\ book that guides you both in the planning a 
the going It suggests preparatory reading, helps 
lothing you will need, how to carry your mor 
what provisions to make for steamship comforts 
by Ly ONA DAt RY MPLI ther s a great wealth of information as to the 
— . : . : ms regulations, baggage, porters, hotels ard t 
\ splendidly rounded out story of a stolen Stradivarius, an ad 7 a 
t : There ar i iwgested trips, with costs and 
enturou \merican who has bought it and tries to find its owner, valuable ir itior Illustrated. 
a wondertul littl hill-town near Naples, with its fine old Italian 
family and picturesque peasants, an amateur detective friend of the BUNGALOWS 
Te \merican’s and a heroine that 1s an inspiration. There are more aris 
jiastoate »¥ ’ . . 
Porers, bree $1.55 characters than in most recent fiction and the reader learns to know By Henry H. Saylor 
net, postage 14 cents +} | . , 
nem mtimately, ‘ . 
Illustr $ g s 
Te " k covers the actica 
omy my he r the “ su ga 
building 1 furnishing, with a profu 
ry ™~ ™ ™ f essful bungalows and their irra 
4 ( t t l i nts t the i i x 
4 4 ! low type of ise and s ‘ 1 i 
a»plied to fit American needs The matters of pla 
I (GARRETT VP. SeERVISS g and building aterials are thoroughly 
the subject of interior finish is also taken up 
Llere l in extraoramat tor of anothet f] cl that covers tiie with schemes f furnishing that are in harmony wit 
1 , e informal and comfortable character of the |! 
earth to a depth of six iles he adventures of ( osmo Versal. who tl informal a1 ntortab! ira t the 


builds an Ark and saves enough people to repopulate the earth, are 





such as will hold the interest of the most apathetic readet You ll 


ANDORRA — THE HIDDEN 
ever wrerer tl ' fir) n the ' ' he 1< ; merce ey I 
never fe rget the mutin 1 the Ark or the visit to submerged New ~ wr saga Soe REPUBLIC 
York as long as vou live net, postage 14 cents ; ; ; : 
By Lewis Gaston Leary 
Illustrated. Price $1.50 net, postage 


The first book in English about this smallest 


ry ’ | ‘ EK public in the world, high up in the mountains betw 
LE S MAKE A LOW R France and Spain It brings the reader into ¢ Ss 


G contact with a strange yet simple people whose gov 
ARDEN ernment is the last existing relic of medieval feuda 
ism The rugged land, with its populatior f 
By Hanna Ron 6,000 people, is visualized, and the history 
pul is sketch n with traordinar vig 
[f in springtime it is a satisfaction to put on your old clothes, get a ts oehes ! “9 mie wi 
; - < e fi mat ang iiustrations of 
ut a spade, and turn over damp clods of reawakening soil, you will place it on a high level of bookmaking 


find this book necessary to the proper enjoyment of life and, inci 
dentally, the correct cultivation of your garden, It stands alone in 
Mastrated from photo. being a wonderfully devised combination of the most vigorous in- 
carne vie sex Spiration with a wealth of sound gardening information that one 
Price $1.35 wet, pests assimilates unconsciously while being delightfully entertained. It 


14 cont : : Bie 
a is a book full of a rare charm in that it is so human. 











In ng t 1d ri s pl se ment : Tlouse ano GARDEN. 
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GOOD BOOKS TO HAVE 





MY THREE GREAT 
FLIGHTS 


By ANprRE BEAUMONT 


ARCHITECTURAL STYLES 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES 


ull lustrated. Price $2.00 net, postage 20 cents. 





The experiences of the winner of the three greatest aerial races in the history 
Ss J 


A symposium hy prominent architects, each of whom 


entail as oe a ae ai clam of aviation, written by the intrepid French bird-man, Andre Beaumont. He 
istinctive types of present-day houses. An indis tells of his early stretching of wings, and describes in detail the sensations he 
pensable book for the prospective builder who has not felt and the dangers he encountered in the Paris-Rome, Circuit of Europe, and 
natraager pee ragte:, ed case age Meigs Circuit of Britain aerial races. An up-to-the-minute human document. 
cussion of each of the following styles: Half-Timber, 
Concrete and Stucco, Colonial, Dutch Colonial, Eng Illustrated. Price $2.50 net, postage 20 cents 
sh Plaster, Swiss Chalet, Tudor, Spanish Mission, 
Chicago School of Architecture, and Farmhouse Type 
\ perusal of this beautiful volume will show you just 

ivailable in house building designs 


INEXPENSIVE HOMES OF THE HOUSE & GARDEN 
INDIVIDUALITY MAKING BOOKS 


Revised and Enlarged. Here is a brand new idea in practical books for the house owner 


75 cents, postage 8 cents on every feature in the making of a house and garden. The books 
[he prospective builder can find no more adequate are written by experts in each subject, they are beautifully printed, 
and illustrated, and are of a convenient size. The low cost of the 


nspiring assistant in determining the style, con 





struction and decoration of his home than this book , ‘ : i : 

She Gene olltion. of anaes eanlee aad seeaiel ollie books is remarkable in view of their value. 

a short time after its publication. There are over 125 Making a Rose Garden Making a Lawn. Making a Tennis Court. Making Illustrated. Price 
illustrations and plans of houses that have actually a Garden to Bloom this Year. Making the Grounds Attractive with Shrub- 50 cents, postage 
een built It is brimful of suggestions for the new bery. Making Paths and Driveways. Making a Poultry House Making a 5 cents 
house Rock Garden 


THE GARDEN PRIMER 


By Grace Tabor 


Ed . Illustrated. Price $1.00 net, postage 


 ccstes Pre tue crm | WE THE HALF-TIMBER HOUSE 


ok of practical gardening information for the be . 
! : By ALLEN W. Jackson 
ginner, covering every branch of the subject from pre- »Y ALLEN - ACKSON 


aring the soil to the gathering of the fruit and flowers 


yh 
. 


In it is set forth, without any confusing technicalities, Those to whom the English half-timber style appeals as the ideal 

of a home want to know all the details regarding that style—a guide 

to prevent their making any mistakes of style or construction. Here 
is the book written just for those people, illustrated with magnifi- 

of the reader no knowledge of the subject, in ordet . ; : 

that it may be of the greatest value to the beginner. IMustrated. Price cent photographs showing old half-timber work and some of the 


$2.00 net, postage 
CONCRETE AND STUCCO 


20 cents. most successful American adaptations. 
HOUSES 


By Oswald C. Hering. 


ist the information that will enable the amateur to 
grasp quickly the essentials of garden-making. The 
author, in perparing this book, has drawn from her 


ong experience, and in writing it assumes on the part 





strated, Price $2.00 net, postage ‘20 cents. 


the whole fascinating subject of building the fire- 


of or fire-resisting house is here set forth inaman- | WINDMILLS AND WOODEN SHOES 


that is entertaining as well as informative. A man “e . P is a 
who proposes building for himself any kind of a home By Bair J AEKEL, E.R.G.S. 
can make no greater mistake than in failing to inform a ee . a : = ce ee 
semi ih ‘ehbir eetenh dalieaiieds Gua enimeittilin deal aah Holland—graphically depicted, with realism, forcefulness, and 
ds that experience and modern scientific investigation | humor, To read this latest addition to The Blue Books of 
have proved most trustworthy. In this book the lay- lravel is to know the country as well as to know about it. The 
mat na learn of se B < é ~hitec of . = °c . ‘ ‘ ; ; 
err eiesedbr maladie p< cccr-ugthre svete apetese tag author pictures the land and the people—they are motion pictures, 
vide experience and facility in making the subject un- e “Badd -_ » w. P 
Pincay 2 full of color. The creak of the long-armed windmills and the clat- 





ter of the wooden shoes over block pavements sound through its 


pages. The little country below the sea has never before been so yen ae 
adequately and interestingly presented. 10 cents 





Your bookseller can supply you—Send for complete catalogue 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, Union Square, New York 
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7 ud A ve 
lO TELL THE STORY OF WHAT YOU ARE DOING IN YOUR GARDEN 

qily the time when the first fruits of your garden work are appearing. You are full of the enthusiasm of the grow- 
ing plants abou ul. al re i things that are very much worth while \ great many others are similarly occupied, 
perhaps at the very thing that is your pet hobby. Wouldn't you like to know how they get the best results? They would like 
‘ eat ’ ' ‘ } ; 

@ lhe isa fel lecling among garden makers because they have a common pleasure. HOUSE & GARDEN wants 
to get in er tou ith its readers and have them use its pages for mutual help. The experiences you are having in 
idding to the beau ind profit of your home will be of considerable interest. Their merit depends on the real facts, not 
the litera tye lo not hesitate because you do not think that you are not a writer. Manuscript should be about two 
thousan rds in length, the more pictures you have the better. Both will command our usual rates. If vou have not 
done so before ike the record of your garden progress an essential part of your work this year. Take photographs and 
tell ibout 

. oF . + r , 1 eT ry > , : Ty) 6 
IS THIS THE WORK THAT YOU ARE DOING? 
’ 6 The complete fruit garden 
Ma rf I ga tha irted itself (lur tour acre tarm 
i d es 1 hom What we learned of the silk worn 
\\ ! garde means to me Conquering the garden pests 

{ u i we ntentment \ swamp garden. 

Mia P \ 2 f ma The useful insects in my garde 

| The t of n ccess Redeeming waste land 

\ iH ga ! x “ The sort of hedge that served is best 
dr I s Help we had from a greenhouse 
\\ | $ fn gat \ window garden bright all year 
| t I ! atisfacto | t Ice house and ice crop. 

W hat ] wers | " grow! My success with bees. 

The n ‘ nd ! lf The home dairy 

\ ! rt ! areatest ati Does poultry pay © 

lant , “ What a 1 ig f lhe fun of keeping fancy fow!] 
My . ! garder px alt Profit in pigs 

\ e | Vhat I ha ! vi sma ) in plot \n amateurs stock farm 

Wha rf & I gation i small place \re Pigeons Worth While 

‘ ach \ d ng m tdoors rhe best dog for the country pla 

" i ting wild ids Pets from the woods and fields 
j wer , Sugar maples and may iga The untiring ant. 
ry x Ma PY ler fron ‘ rchard Wild birds and pheasants 
Ma 2 t ! \ beginner's sheep fold 

{DDRESS THE EDITORS, HOUSE GARDEN, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 














For Nature-Lovers 







No field of nature study offers greater 
attractiveness than bird-life—with its enchanting 
allurements of music, “9p r, motion, tenderness, 
and the magic of an ideal, care-free existence. In 






AN BOOK ON BIRDS 


By Augustus Wight Bomberger 


a delightfully entertaming, 
stvle, takes the readet 


The author, in 
ational 


Convel 

through field excursions in which he notes 
the haunts of different birds and describes 
their songs, calls, colors and other char 
acteristics. A clever Field Key, on a new 


plan, enables any one to classify properly 


the birds of the Eastern States 

The book is illustrated with 32 photo- 
vraphs from life, with a frontispiece in 
colors, the result of vears of toil with the 





Wilham L. Bail 


camera by 


12 mo. cloth, 209 pages. Price $1.00, postage, § cents 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














KEITH’S $1. PLAN BOOKS 


RECOGNIZED FOR MERIT THE.WORLD OVER 
Vol. 1—215 Plans for Artistic Bungalows and Vol. 6—125 Plans for Attractive Homes Cost- 
Cottages. 
Vol. Caer is Plans for Duplexes, Double 


_ Houses and flats. 
ver a Blane for Aturactive Homes Cost- 


Cement, Brick and 


Vol. 8—50 Attractive Garages Costing $150 


00 to $4,000. to $1, 
Vol. | 4 £17 me. Plans for Attractive Homes Cost- Vol. 9-182 Beautiful Interior Views Living 
ing ,000 to 000 ? ooms, Halls, etc. 
Vol 178 Plans for Attractive Homes Cost Vol. 10—172-Page Book Practical House De 


ing $5,000 to $6,000 oration. 
Get KEITH'S PLAN BOOKS with a Reputation. One Dollar Each, Direct or Thru 
News Dealers. 


UR books sell on merit. Something first-class in a plan book is necessary and tho 
O it takes a dollar to get one of Keith's books, the investment is worth while. Keith's 
1911 new editions give Cn value for a dollar. They are the final product of many 
years’ study of the home builder's needs and the plans are good; that is the important item 
The designs are il- 
lustrated by large 
half-tones — many 
from photographs. 
The books are 
nicely printed and 
bound. Size 7x10. 
INTER Ions 

7 B Re UTIFU 
book an 
12 photo views of 
artistic interiors 
taken in new and 
* well built homes. 
Keith's No. 461 These views will 
Ay you. many + eee 
of your home and for its finishing and furnishing 
PRACTICAL HOUSE DEC On ATION —A book of 172 pages in eleven chapters, complete 
in up-to-date ideas for decorating the new home in ¢ taste and covering the practical 

side of house decoration in a thor ly competent manner. 


Any One of Keith's s $1. Books FREE 
KEITH'S MAGAZINE. ¢ ON “HOME BUILDING, $2. 


T2-page monthly magazine entering its 12th successful year in the advancement > home- 
putlding. Dentetne articles on planning and decorating the home; eight to ten designs an 
issue, by leading architects; for homes a moderate cost. Unique floor plan arrangements with 
complete description and cost estimates. You need KEITH'S and as you wili likely build 
but one house, get it right at the start. KEITH'S will help you do it and make the most 
of your investment. 


A BIG $3. OFFER:—Two of our books, 
“Practical House Decoration” and “Beau 
tiful Interiors,’ naturally go together. We 
offer to send you both books with your 
choice of one plan book (3 books in all) 
and enter a year's subscription to the 
magazine for $3 


M. L. KEITH, 


eee 
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~ Keith’s No. 1052 





ideas for the a ritict arangem 


A BIG $5. OFFER:—We will send you 
any five of our dollar books and enter a 
year’s subscription to Keith's monthly 
magazine for 

We will send all ten volumes and enter a 
sto. subscription to the magazine for 


Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


that all Palestine—from Dan _ to 
Beer-sheba—is smaller than New 
Jersey? That you can walk from 
one end of Jerusalem to another 
in less than ten minutes? That the 
climate and scenery of this tiny coun- 
try is more varied than that of the 


whole of the United States ? 


The Real Palestine of 
To-Day 


By Dr. Lewis Gaston Leary 


will give you an entirely new concep- 
tion of the Holy Land. Those who 
have read Dr. Leary’s articles in 
TRAVEL and Scribner's need no as 
surance as to the real gripping interest 
with which he clothes the people, the 


customs, and the landmarks of this 








S. G. HARRIS 


46,000 TREES 


Sold to one man in nine years is the enviable record of the 


Rosedale Nurseries. A trial order 


year to year, culminating in January, 1912, with an order for 


10,000 Evergreens 


Speaking of Roses, a noted rosarian entrusted us with 


A 1,200 Dollar Order 


because he had been well pleased 


Such orders as these do not come by 
These men have the reputation of being two of the keenest busi- 


ness men in New York. 
If you are half as shrewd as these 


will start right by sending for our catalogue No. 33 which gives 


prices and sizes up to twenty feet. 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 


brought larger orders from 


with previous shipments. 
chance. 


men are known to be, you 























“CASH TALKS” Siena" 
The 


All Kinds of Pure 


Fertilizer Materials 
Supply Co. 











DREER’S 
DAHLIAS 


We have over 500 varieties, including the 































































f eine * very latest American and European intro- 
tiny land that is “Holy” to Jew and Fertilizer Materials ductions. The best of them are offered in 
eo . : For Home Mixing Dreer’s Garden Book for 1912 
Christian and Moslem. His residence Sis nates Dati De maid come ent Copy mailed on epplication | 
. . . ee te cow Special Mixtures of any grade made up to If you want a complete list ask for 
for a time in Beirut gave opportunity order, under buyer’s supervision. Special Dahlia Catalogue. 
" for an unusually thorough study of the 78 Wall Street, New York ‘Phone 3958 John HENRY A. DREER, i Ae are 
é people themselves—their mode of life, 
their customs and prejudices, and this Plan OU?” [rip Zo include a STO over at 
side of the subject is one that always TJ yp Y), 
f Df 
° ° Yi // 
will have the widest appeal. F10 CHAMBER. IN-,: S Lf 
TEL L = BG 
| , At Old Point Comfort, Virginia L- YEA Li) 
12 mo. bound in dark blue linen boards. fq Ic (4 is Apna 
64 pages of illustrations. Going—Returning—North —_ Posh 
“SE OR B08 — South — East — West— 
rice - net, stage ° * Manan Cy compont 
, an On Business or Pleasure, yy 
spend a few days here. ‘It will break up the / 
monotony of your trip, rest and refresh you. / 
. ; Old Point Comfort is easily accessible from all 
McBride, Nast & Co. points. (Consult the map.) All railroads sell 
tickets with stop-over privileges. 
Publishers Hotel Chamberlin is noted for its luxurious, yet 
yo eae nts—its unique location—right at 
ee . ae . ampton Roads and Fortress Monroe, in the center of 
l nion Square, New York City military and naval activities—its historic surroundings 
—its magnificent Sea Pool and Medicinal Baths, Golf, 
Tennis, Boating, etc. Last, but not least, its cuisine 
—real Southern cooking, fresh oysters and sea food from 
nearby waters, fresh vegetables from our own gardens. 
Come—enjoy rest, recreation and 
real Southern hospitality at this a 
Are you interested in famous resort. Peale; 
For further information and interest- a. 
NORTHERN ustrated booklets / , [ae 
HARDY “crown EVERGREENS Scar dane oF hae — 
) and deciduous Trees and Shrubs that will grow? Office or address me personally, 


t us send you our illustrated catalogue. 


; T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, Inc. 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS 


GEO. F. ADAMS, Mgr., Fortress Monroe, Va, 
New York Office, 1122 Broadway 
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Home Vegetable 
Gardening 
waits an A BOOK, forthe man who wants to rune bs ow 


‘ a 
man who actually does it himself 

Mr. Rockwell has the happy faculty of anticipating 
the thousand and one questions regarding the choice 
of varieties, planting time, succession crops, fighting 
pests and so on, answering these clearly and cor 
cisely almost before they occur to the amateur. He 
takes up systematically and in careful detail all 
the activities that engage the amateur gardener’s 
attention, from the starting of the earliest seeds in 
doors, through the summer campaign against garden 
enemies and drought, to the ingenious methods de 
vised for prolonging the bearing season well int 
the winter, and the proper storage of the crops 
There is something radically wrong with the man 











The flowers that bloom in the spring tra la 
Breathe promise of merry sunshine.”’ 





Spring is planting time and building 
time and furnishing time. It is the time 
for help. And here is help right at hand 
in a Book and a Magazine—both will be 



























who cannot, with this book’s aid, have a successful 
tT } (194 VU na garden. “ 
S¢ nt you to day On appr oval. Just clip “Nothing that one can think of in con- t 
tl —_. | | . ° nection with the kind of work is omitted, ; 
1¢ coupon IOW anc mail to-day. even to the hage and form of the garden 
tools. as sverything is condensed to | 
- alee P the very essentials. . Nothing of its 
The Book: “ Home Building and Decoration” [just kind can be recalled that is more admirable 
ed] : ‘ in every sense.”—Buffalo Evening News. 
. h}. unique in prac tical value. Over 100 leading 12mo, 262 pages; illustrated with too photographs 
. The Book manulacturer th their advertising have codperated with 20 and many diagrams. 4 
— é sharitat mee vee n buildis ) oe . . ° Bound in green linen boards 
: VS Wweew vn AGI an furnishing in making it (Uniform with The Garden Primer.) i 
tical And 300 illustrations, with 40 plates in full color, Price $1.00 net; postage, 8 cents : 
I it be itiful. Sixty-one copies ol the book were sent { 
to subseribers of Country Lire 1n America: Fifty- I he iF d . i 
been paid for ($3.00 each) as this is written, and an scape ‘ 
me back Ihe book is too valuable, it saves too a ] 
I money to be returned. Look over the contents and you ( sardening Book , 
Liet of Contents Color Schemes for Exterior of the House—Color Schemes for By Grace Tabor iz | 
t rott i ‘ ¢ Recent Designs of Houses and Bungalows. showing var- wr . > ” , 
Furniture The Living Room rhe Dining Room— The Library—The Author of “The Gard - Primer,” etc. 
} Ihe Bedroom The Bathroom Artistic Hardware Inside and Out HE great problem ot telling how most effec 
! Curtains, Draperies, Et sanitary Wall Coverings The Entrance Beau- tively to treat the home grounds has never 
t the Door, The Porch Floor Coverings In the Garden Portable Garages, been : attempted, apparently, from the lay 
House Bh slows, Ete All About Roofing — Gates and Fences — Telephones man’s point of view, until the publication of this 
Refrigerator Fire-proof Construction — Stained Glass in the House — Mantels and book. With it as gute and counselor, the home, 
Fire; Floor Finishes — Varnishes — What Not To Do— Illumination — Gas whether a smal! suburban plot or a great country . 
Ran Heating, Pte Flectric Cooking Utensil Oil Stoves, Et« Recent Late place, will be given that air of distinction that comes ® 
Lxamples in Modern Concrete Construction— Houses for the Suburb and the Country. with the proper planting of trees, shrubs, flowers ‘ 
and vines and in the judicious laying out of walks t 
. “ . . . ” and garden spaces. he tables showing what to 
The Magazine: “Country Life in America.” You plant, where and how, giving, for instance, full par 
| ubtless lone intende n : : ‘ £ ; J ticulars regarding the best hedge plants, the best 
g intended to have this be autiful and helpful ilaen > teed te Gedke, @neiel, sunny or chody 
t ! ne in your home very year it contains over 1500 places, the most dependable vines, and so on, are 
be Magasine | j | mn = worth in themselves many times the price of the 
COUNTRY re IN AM | pa cs a ove! 1000 « autiful photographs, covering book. Between a successful setting for a home and 
‘ VY phase of home building, furnishing, decorating, gardening, a ludicrous hodge-podge lies no difference in cost, 
outside and in, live stock, poultry, nature study, automobiling necessarily—merely a difference in knowledge such 
: : ; : a ? as this volume offers. 
t! whole round of life in the open, and Spring 1s nearly here. Quarto, 7 x 10 inches; 250 pages; illustrated with 
Among the Special Numbers in to12: “The Gardening Manual,”’ February 15 Gene Poetegregts, ane og et h a full-col 
<. number The Spring Building Number,”’ March 15th; “The Anniver- Boun a “1 ue linen boards with a full-color 
N ber April rst; he Vacation Guide,”’ June rst; rhe Narrative Num- wd = —_ yom og einaa 
— ber \ugust rst; “The Annual Housebuilding Number,”’ Ottober 15th (a double soc. SES Gt, GOES, 20 Cents 
= — eo ee oe ' er); The Mid-Western Number November 1sth, and * The Christmas aa 
Date i Annual,” in December, (also a double soc. number Subscription price, $4.00a year. Di ti ti H f 
Dor ~ 7, abs es MWiG.a.re | The Readers’ Service is free to all subscribers of Country Life 1S inc ive omes O 
Learcien ( ity rem « oa ° . 
in America | ‘ \ answ ) : : ‘ 
eine iia Ont 6 - | é , This de partment \ ill ans er specific questions O erate ost 
shipping “ Home Building and De and give help on building, interior decorations, improving the 
oration and Country Lif in home grounds, etc Many subscribers have told us that our Edited by Henry H. Saylor 
merka on nve Gay Apprev at . ‘ = P 5 = 
the book and magazine are satisfac advice has saved in money, many times the cost of the maga- Author of * emer and Editor of House anp 
“ ve ’ ay » ‘Y . 4b . . . : ’ ~ ae ” ARDEN. 
Was tt | zine. ‘These experts are at our subscribers’ service as often as Second Large Edition. 
tory, I will return them at your ex they need help BOOK with literally a thousand suggestions 
pense and you are to refund the § for the prospective home-builder. All the 
Special on Approval Offer: Both the Book ($3.00) and the Magazine . practical information needed in connection 
Name $4.00) will be sent for you to examine: A $7.00 offer far $5.00— with materials, costs, fireplace construction, heating, 
d L. Clio th d t d lighting, furnishing and so on, together with pictures 
GRE GR Gppreess. ip the coupon and mail to day. —inside and out—and plans of some of _the best 
peee Addr homes of moderate size in this country. The many 





chapters are written by such well known authorities 
as Alexander Buell Trowbridge, Charles Edward 
Hooper, Margaret Greenleaf, Harold Whiting Slau | 
son, George Leland Hunter and Louise Shrimpton. 


Two Books You Need Right Now The “Boston Transcript” says: “The book 


is fully illustrated throughout and _taste- 











: . . fully printed. The text is clearly of excep- 
Making a Lawn Making a Rose Garden tional’ value.” 
. ; , The “Detroit Press” says: “This beauti- 
By LUKE T. DOOGU By HENRY H. SAYLOR fully made and profusely pictured book is 
lave you ever stopped to consider how im Which will make it easy for you to have a designed to help the man who is about 
ortant feature vour lawn is in the whol , ' , . a to build to know more definitely what he 
] tant a k ir ia $1 - i] wealth rt eeautiful, tragrant, iong stemmed wants, and needs, not only in the house, 
earance oO le country or suburban home aggre “fs ier ; : : but in its sit 4 its surroundings 
’ roses this year No phase of se-g , ut in its site and its surroundings. .. . 
Vould n't expert advice upon its making and efter ee a a ae ee The volume is practical and illustrates 
: from the preparation of the beds to the prun many charming houses.” 
care be acceptable lhere are many erroneous 4] burs] limi : f all 174 page 56 & eat inche n heavy coated paper 
ne o " < pe ¢ _ oe . 2% s, Oo ez 0% ¢ 2 
ideas current in regard to lawn-making—better Ing rt 7 pushe and the elimination o a with 470 illustrations from photographs and plans. 
get the whole truth of the matter as set forth pests, is left untouched by the author The Bound in gray linen boards with a striking cover 
concisely by the Superintendent of the Boston book makes easy the most gratifying success in Seeign in —- pee and — 
: . < rice . Ss r cents. 
Public Grounds Department growing the Queen of Flowers Case GH; pee, go om 
. ~ ° to ‘. ) . 
The price of either book is but soc net; postage 6c Order from your bookseller or from McBride, Nast <) Co., | ublishers 
’ : : C2 7 > . = , . ‘ , , . 2 r x “* = . . . , . 
McBride, Nast & Co., Publishers, Union Square, New York City Union Square, New York City 
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Every Nature-Lover 
Is Captivated 


By Augustus Wight Bomberger’s 


BOOK on BIRDS 


A nature book you can scarcely lay 
down before finishing. Not a dry 
text-book, but a most pleasingly-told 
account of actual trips afield to study 
birds. You feel yourself at the 
author’s side, crossing meadows, 
climbing fences, tramping the damp, 
fragrant earth of the woods—seeing 
and hearing wonder after wonder of 
bird life through the keen, knowing 
eye and ear of the author—amazed, 
charmed and instructed. 


oesni 
ThatBeat 















Others Say: 


The author carries 
us to delightful places 
where we meet the 
birds, whose habits we 
thus learn in the most 
entertaining manner. 
The illustrations are 
as fascinating as they 
are unique. — Boston 
Transcript. 

The pictures are in 
many ways unusual. 
The text is familiar, 
pleasant and _ brings 
the reader into in- 
timacy with bird fam- 
ily life.—The Outlook. 

The author knows his 

subject thoroughly. 
The volume itself is 
an excellent manual. 
—Buffalo News. 

An interesting hand- 
book for every lover 
of nature. — Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 

A capital book for 
the lover of the feath- 
ered ones of wood 
and field. Generously 
and charmingly illus- 
trated. Written in an 
easy, chatty style.— 
The Bookseller, News- 
dealer and Stationer. 
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32 Photographs From Life 


Selected from the result of years of toil 


by William L. Baily. 
A Novel Field=-Key 


Which enables anyone readily to classify 
properly the birds of the Eastern States. 

















tare studding made ready ip an 
hour for any wall decoration. 
No ‘‘waiting for the walls and 
ceilings to dry.’’ No dirt. No 
dampness, 

\t least one month's time saved 
in building a house. 

Costs less than plaster—Wears 
many times longer. 

Is sound-proof, moisture-proof, 
fros t-proof, impervious to 
changes of temperature 

Anyone who can drive a nail 
can guickly put it on the walls 
and ceilings 

It resists fire almost as effectu- 





tr2mo. Cloth. 209 pages. Price, $1.00. 
Sold by book dealers. or sent by mail 
n receipt of price and 8 cents postage. 









The John C. Winston Company 
1006-1016 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 













ally as asbestos. 

Keeps out heat in Summer and 
cold in Winter reduces fuel 
bills. 


Does not crack, warp, sag ot 
come loose 

No rats, mice or insects can 
gnaw through or lodge 

Steam of kitchen or laundry 
does not harm it. 

Leak in roof does not soak 
through or affect it. 

—The impact of trunks or sharp corners or 
furniture—such as would dislodge plaster 
—leaves Mastic Wall Board unharmed 

—Stays rigid in perfect condition for years 
unless purposely torn down, 


WALL BOARD 


CARTER’S TESTED GRASS SEEDS 


FOR LAWNS, GOLF COURSES, 
TENNIS COURTS, Etc. 


Are now being used by all the Championship and prominent golf and 
country clubs in America and Great Britain, 
and by many private estates. 








(Asphalt-Mastic) 
is made of Asphalt-Mastic In this In homes already occupied, remodel- 
Asphalt - Mastic is imbedded strong ing is dreaded because of the dirt, 
lath (like cut below). The lath are delay and dampness caused by plaster 
laid as close together as when they With Bishopric Wali Board it is a 
are nailed to studding—this tough, quick, clean, easy, and inexpensive 
strong lath foundation is what makes matter to partition off a bedroom, or 
Bishopric Wall Board so firm, resist change the shape of a hall or room, 
ing, rigid. It is unequalled for walls or make a separate storage room in 
and ceilings of houses, business build- the basement. It is also ideal as a 
ings, hotels, summer cottages, garages. ceiling for basements, as it can be 
Builders are specifying it for every- easily fitted around furnace pipes, etc., 
thing from a ‘‘Sky-seraper’’ to the and makes an air-tight, dust-proof 
rhe Country Club. Brookl M , Cc . tiniest bungalow. protection for the rooms above. 
I oO t okline, ass,, where Carter's Seeds are used exclusively It comes in sheets four feet square Asebisocts, Contractors, Builders 
. . . , ’ . . These sheets meet evenly at the edges, everywhere, in all climates, are en 
Records Prove the Superiority of Carter S Tested Grass Seeds forming a smooth, said gartaee ready thusiastic over this remarkable ma 
2 . r * at once for paper, paint, frescoing, terial, which so completely fills every 
Lawns, Golf Courses, Etc., Inspected, burlap or any wall’ decoration. need and requirement. 
o 8 a Bishopric Wall Board is itself a soft Our comprehensive book, illustrated 
Reported on and Built [ nder Our Supervision silver gray, dull finish, and when the in beautiful colors, contains numberless 
f 2 joinings at the edges are covered by artistic, practical plans for rooms, 
C —, strips of wood ~) oe the bungalows, etc., and shows a great 
srass ee . result is a paneled wall and ceiling of variety of uses of Bishopric Wall 
sta James Carter & Company Grass artistic beauty, durability and most Board. Sent free to any a+ ame F This 
Experts Raynes Park, London, Eng. Experts modest cost. For summer cottages, valuable and authoritative book should 
Sesdemen to His Majesty, King George V. this feature commends itself highly. be in the hands of every person in 


city or country who is interested in 
a home, or in building. Send 6 cents 


PATTERSON, WYLDE & CO. \ SSR AGL A. DMNA, to cover expense of mailing and care- 

fully wrapping the book which is valu- 

Sole Agents United States and Canada able enough for permanent reference 

Shanks 102-106 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Boston, Mass. ‘Fertilizers 


purposes, 
Write for your copy te-day. 





Booklet “The Practical G ke ” Mailed F; * 
— : a * ba: tie ie ia i — a vee — The Mastic Wall Board 
i i¢ 4a g w 9 < < N § s 
owers arter's ower, Vegetable an arm Seeds ollers | & Roofing Mfg. Co. 
Write for Particulars Shows construction of Bishopric Wall Board 434 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Real Estate Department of House & Garden will be glad to advise its readers in regard 
This service is given without charge. Address Real Estate 








HOMES AT SHORT HILLS 


New Jersey's Most Exclusive Residence Section 
Our properties at Short Hills arc the choice of New 


ROCHE, CRAIG & WILEY 
Suite 1303, 165 Broadway, New York, Tel, 1546 Cortland 


Near Baltusrol Golf Club and Canoe Brook Country 


York's most discriminating | met Entire Club. Golf, motoring, driving, cross-country riding. : 
neighborhood carefully restrict Forty minutes Invigorating mountain air, broad outlook, all advan- { 
\ | tr 7 ? 
irom downtown New York, express trains; two t tages of refined country living with all conveniences 

hiteen minutes tro tation Fully improved; pure of city life. Excellent private and public schools 
water, sewers, elect: ight, ga dewalks, macad for boys and girls graded from primary to college y 
ar ead roadways, ete preparatory. la 
pia are ' 
r bu ng, @ hifteen houses 4 

" ld shad ranging im cost 

nd wr rom $7,500 ¢ 

»pport $20,000 are un 

worktr der construction 

ndscaft on our properties 

en Interiors can be 

rite wr inge d to suit 

n, or & ndiwidual tastes. 

te “ua Plans and full 

f mr part iculars mailed 





u for the asking. 

















COME *O-—"— 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
LIFE’S WORTH LIVING UP HERE 








7 





High altitude, dry air, good water, and a 
beautiful country. | sell lk arms, Lstates, 
Homes and Manufacturing Sites. All 
kinds and price |.et me know what kind 
of property you are looking for 





. ee ‘ = 
a ; ” j 
GEdqemont Estate » 
I'll send Ulustrated bookiet e ‘ = CC  —— ion Zz ; 
GEO. H. COOPER, Pittsfield, Mass. Heirs Say Sell nf At Scarsdale Stat af ; 
Room 210, Agricultural Bank Building In beautiful Virginia only 10 miles from the White For delightful all- -year residence. wf 4 
House. Brick mansion of 25 rooms with modern im- ' City conveniences and country advantages. 4 















provements and extensive outbuildings. Grounds 370 
acres in extent and in a high state of cultivation; 





The ideal realization of out-of-town living. 


< 

















ae > . ; magnificent lawns and shade trees. Boulevard, a Within a half hour of Manhattan. — =. 
V4 . Cas trolley and steam Unsurpassed environment; sur : “SF . 
: <>» rounded by other fine estates of socially prominent Write for booklet A. -~ 9 — 
“oe people. It is seldom that such an ideal estate comes tp ; 
¥, on the market 
i Tienienned teebiet on setgent .Scavadale Compa ip | 
, Ashbridge Realty Co., Washington, D. C. "Warren Thayer. Pres: 
} Country Property Exclusively Scarsdale 503 Fj he | yf 
! New York New York Citv. ”” A 





= 














iE Prin aceton — 


Rhy syle Rg Lane pat ery ~ Glen Head Properties 


York l PI ledel abe. *xpress ai s ce. 
alle ¢ "i ye, pips, i cathe ng (Oyster Bay Branch, L. I. R. R.) 


als » to $6,000 a year Furnished homes 


also for rent Houses FOR RENT and FOR SALE 


- SI ASHORI COTTAGES. Desirable furnished 
For the same rent you are paying in the city houses f at Bayhead, N. J., on Barnegat 


you can enjoy a real home at Bay, N. J Furnished Cottages for Season 
WALTER B. HOWE, Princeton, N. J. (May to August) 
SCARSDALF, New York Office, 56 Cedar Street 
Mest desirable PLOTS for BUILDING 
EST. ‘ATES SITES. (One acre or more). Adjoining 
110 GLENWOOD COUNTRY CLUB 


Country Estate acres 











Greenac res, at Hartsdale Station, is 35 minutes Grounds. Prices lower than in any other 








from Grand Central Terminal. Choose a plot, West side Hudson River, NORTH SHORE Location that offers 

an acre, build your own home orwe will build ONE 21-room he yuse in midst of similar advantages. Less than one hour 

it for you, also homes ready for occupancy. HOUR wooded park; 3 baths; elec- t. WATER FRONT privil 
Send for booklet of ph otegraphe with FROM tricity ; town water; garage. out. privileges. 
prices and terms k for b ? 


let “ 2. 400 feet above sea level. A 
THE SCARSDALE ESTATES NEW magnificent view: large deer BURTON THOMPSON 
YORK park with small herd of deer. 
Farm land under cultivation. One Wall Street 


Address, SHAUN KELLY, 164 Waverly Place, N. Y. C. 








Ropert E. Faatay, President 


White Plains, N. Y. S27 Fifth Ave., New York 
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to the purchase, sale or rental of country and suburban real estate in all parts of the country. 
Department, House & Garden, 31 East 17th Street, New York City. 








<< 
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HUDSON RIVER HOME ceomcreG Sle MOM Reee <5, 


Near Tarrytown. New house, 8 rooms, hot water 
heat, two open fireplaces. River views from pic- 
turesque wooded section. Note the particularly 
artistic appearance in photograph above. A _ real 


bargain, $2,000 cash only—balance on mortgage at 5%. 


PHILIPSE MANOR COMPANY 


Phone 4430 331 Madison Avenue 
Murray Hill Cor. 43d Street, N. Y. City 


A Beautiful Home 








Hollow Tile and Brick English House at Kensington, Great Ner k 


Large Living Room, Dining Room and Den, 4 Lerge Bedrooms and 2 Baths, 2 Servants’ Rooms and Bath 
Large plot, only 5 minutes’ walk from the Great Neck Station. All improvements. Rigid restrictions. 



































North shoe, very large water front, splendid buildings Price $25,500. Liberal terms. 
and grounds. Views, beach and bathing unequaled. Great Neck is now only 30 minutes from the new Pennsylvania station 
° Completion of electrification will reduce this to 25 minutes. 
; M., P. O. Box 1265, New York City. $100,000 harbor and waterfront park with motorboat landing, bathing beach, swimming pool, tennis courts and 


casino, now being constructed for the exclusive use of Kensington home owners. 
Book of plans and photographs free upon request 








recat sat Gece’ i t Realt Cn., 45 West 34th Street 


Country Estates and Residences 
hr 


oughout Westchester County. 

















Send for our choice list. For Rent — Furnished 
7 A N is E, L L & e O ae A RLS At Greenwich, Conn. 
s| No. 218. Magnificent Residence of 22 Rooms and 5 








Baths, all Modern Conveniences, Well Appointed. 4 
acres of high ground with cross-country view, Stable 
and Garage with house-keeping apartment. 


THOMAS N. COOKE 
Real Estate Agency 


OCEAN BEACH, 
Fire Island 
We sell the things 

that improve the health 

and increase the wealth 
ef human happiness. 

What are they? Good 


























air, pure water, surf, Telephone 430 Smith Bldg., GREENWICH, CONN. 
——s PT... , water 
thing, ing, shoot - 
ing. ‘eee. ~_— re- Stucco Cement Bungalows, 4 Rooms, 8700 
og — ._~ 4 Seashore L “ Guan Beach- 
ire Island. Price $150 per lot and upward. Furnished cot- : Cobblestone house, overlooking Sound: Cost $11,000; 
tages and bungalows to rent, Illustrated descriptive booklet free. Beautiful Country Places take $7,500; beamed ceiling, open fireplaces, hardwood 
Write us to-day. Ocean Improvement C€o., John In the Hudson Valley—Two on the river and floors, tiled bath; two acres. 
A. Wilbur, President, 334 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. two set back in the country. Country seat: Cost $25,000; take $13,000; beautiful 
' These are fine estates, suitable for com residence; parquette floors, all improvements, sun parlor; 
| bining commercial farming with refined life many other buildings, lovely terraced lawns, shade, 
in the country, and may be had for about the abundant shrubbery; three acres. 
value of buildings. Ask for descriptions. y 7 ao ———, about an hour from New 
J ork, near stations, trolley and Sound. 
RURAL LIFE cGa Kinderhook, N. v.. RICHARDS, 45 East 42nd St., N. ¥. 

















Thousand Isiands, St. Lawrence River 


XN In the heart of the Thousand Island Colony. Ten hours fr N 
York City. Nemahbin, near Alexandria Bay, fully furnished ond 
imnraved 18-conm house and boat house, Rent for season, $2500 






A REAL OLD PLACE 


Dutch Colonial residence on 3 acres of ground, 
magnificent old trees, splendid outlook, over the 
Sound. House has 16 rooms, 4 baths, every 
modern convenience. 
INORTH SHORE OF LONG ISLAND 

10 minutes from R. R. Station, and 35 minutes : ; ; . , 
from Manhattan. kor particulars regarding Bella Vista Lodge, on a point of mainland near Alexandria Bay. 
this and other properties on the North Shore, commanding excellent view, with 13 rooms. two baths, boathouse, 
write to etc., and seven acres of land. Rent for season, $1000, For 
One Wall S:. SHIELDSCO.,N.Y. Tel. Rector 2775 sale at an attractive figure. 


Jas. H. Oliphant &Co., 20 Broad Street, New York Bella Vista Lodge, near Alexandria Bay. 





RS Than 


Nemahbin, near Alexandria Bay. 
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Poultry Department 








Baby Chicks of Quality 


Guaranteed to reach 
you in good condition 


y ' ant « t ¥ ' hickens before they are hatched; 


why bother with setting bens and i ibators? Let me 
4 me a the » I will send y y express, healthy 

rdy VPishe train White Plymouth Rock Baby Chicks, 
tility or exhibitior siso ~Fishel White Indian Runner 
Baby Ducks Order now, as winter hatchings are the 
most vigorous Prices reasonabl und «satisfaction as- 


i 6 cents for my splendid atalog 


R. C. CALDWELL 
Box 1030, Lyndon, Ross Co., Ohio 





PRE Tris ST, GREATEST LAY ERS 





arge > om - ret attrac tive prac- 
fowl in the World. Just oming in 
Large flock every one “tenported. 
mt © for 

ORVPINGTONS White, Black or Buff 
ok Koetra 6. * sitt ng $12, 100; 
rted flock, % for lat Cock Indian 
rT ) shows, same late lat prize 
nieat 5 mm t's gramison | 
w birds, guaranteed "Al fancy eggs, $10, 
» ‘jet Why | HBreed Orpingtons and 

er ‘un hes 
Helgern Sel Dr. Thes. Dietrick, Box H Washington, N. J 








SILVER CAMPINES eaus for batch: 


ne tr ifertile eggs 
, 1 fre 


C. H. TUTTLE 
7 Smith Street BRISTOL, R. I. 








HEADQUARTERS 
For the Celebrated Hungarian and English 


Dartridees and Pheasants 


Capercailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, Quails, Rab- 
bits, Deer, etc., for stocking purposes 


Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, Swans, Cranes, Storks 
Ornamental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, Ferrets, 
etc., and all kinds of birds and animals 
(Send 4c. for deseryptive circulars) 

WENZ & MACKENSEN 


Dept. Y, Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Penna. 





Established 1875 


SWANS 


PHEASANTS, CRANES 


FANCY DUCKS 
Poultry and Supplies 


William Bartels Co. 


Now 160 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
After May Ist, 42-44 Cortlandt 


















Maplecroft S. C. Rhode Island Reds 
Won New York 1911, 5th Cock, 4th Cockerel, 
4th and 5th Pens and Ist, 4th, 5th PULLET, 
also Shape Special on Pullet, High class util- 
ity laye rs and choice breeding stock for sale. 
J. G utcher, Prop. For circular, address: 


Maplecroft Farms, Pawling, N. Y. 








White Orpingtons 


They lay like slot machines. 
My birds have won at Madison 
Square, Pittsburg, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Chicago and other large 
shows. New catalog free. 


Lawrence Jackson 
Haysville, Allegheny Co., Pa. 


Columbia WYANDOTTES White 
ORPINGTONS—WHITE 


Exhibition qualities with record of 197 Eggs 
Watch my birds at Egg Contest. at Storrs, Conn, 


CHICKS—-EGGS—STOCK 
Walter R. Rich, 651 Clark St., Westfield, N.J. 




















ETS. Pets. If it is a pet you desire, we have 
them—Singing Canaries, Talking Parrots, Fancy 
Cage Birds of every clime, Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, 

Ferrets, White Mice and Rats, Fancy Pigeons, Gold 
Fish, Aquariums, etc., Dogs and Puppies of all breeds, 
Angora Cats and Kittens. Catalogue for the asking. 
Hope's Leading Pet Shop, 31 North oth street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 














25 CHICKS and METAL BROODER $6 


Start right with COOLEY DAY-OLD CHICKS THAT sag 





wrise-winning stock—White Leghorns, B. Rocks or R. 
Reds. Most practk aa F ireless Brood 
er—raises chicks in any weather 
Don't worry with incubators and 
poor hatches CHICK BOOKLET, 
prices on chicks in quantities, and. ., 
@m Hatching Eggs—Fre: tr . ? 


RZ. EB. COOLEY, Frenchtown, N. J. @*tey 








G. D. TILLEY 
Naturalist 


Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheas- 
ants, Peafowl, Cranes, Storks, 
Ornamental Ducks and Geese. 
— Flamingoes, Game and CageBirds. 





“Everything in the bird line from a 
Canary to an Ostrich’’ 
1 am the’ oldest established and largest exclusive 
dealer in land and water birds in America and have on 
hand the most extensive stock in the United States. 


G. D. TILLEY, Box H, Darien, Connecticut 








5 HE POULTRY DEPARTMENT 
readers of HOUSE 


offers to the 
AND GARDEN a re- 


liable source from which they may obtain infor- 
mation regarding CHOICI SELECTION—CARE 
OF POULTRY. ‘Ask us when you want to know. 
Poultry ey B. F. 
HOUSE GARDEN 
31 E. 17th St New York 

















in writing to adt 





“THE GREATEST CHICKEN IN 
THE WORLD”’ 


Bar none! The Sussex Fow! of England 


CONRAD & BRATT 


Breeders and Importers Hackensack, N. J. 














ertisers please mention House anp GarpdeNn. 


Fencing In the Small Flock. 


ERMANENT fences make it difficult 
to keep the ground in the poultry 
yard free from taint, but temporary ones 
made of poultry wire stretched from posts 
driven into the ground only far enough to 
sustain the weight are better, because they 
can be removed once or twice a year and 
the ground ploughed. Yet many people 
are so situated that a permanent yard for 
their hens must be built. In that case, it 
becomes necessary to spade up the ground 
several times each season, getting as close 
to the fence as possible. It is an excellent 
plan to use alternate yards, if possible. 
While the fowls are running in one yard, 
the other can be sowed to oats, rye or rape. 

The permanent poultry yard for a small 
flock should have a fence of two-inch poul- 
try netting with boards along the bottom 
two feet high. No railing should be placed 
along the top, or the hens will fly out, as it 
gives them a secure support to rest upon. 
ior the smaller breeds the fence should be 
six feet high. Such a fence will confine the 
American breeds like the Wyandottes and 
Plymouth Rocks, while the heavier fowls 
like the Langshans and Brahmas will sel- 
dom fly over a four-foot fence. On the 
other hand, it is often difficult to confine 
the light breeds like the Leghorns by a 
fence even six feet high. If the yard is 
small enough it may be entirely covered 
with poultry netting, but a less expensive 
plan is to nail cleats to the tops of the 
posts and extending a foot into the yard 
space. One or two wires or a strip of poul- 
try netting may then be stretched on these 
cleats so that when the hens fly up thev 
will be forced back into the pens. When 
breeds like the Houdans and the Polish, 
which have large topknots, are kept, there 
will be little need of a high fence, although 
these birds are of the lighter varieties; 
their crests prevent them from looking 
upward easily, so that they are not often 
troublesome. In the case of all breeds, 
much depends upon the early training. If 
the chickens are yarded where there are 
trees with low branches or other « bjects 
upon which they can easily fly, they often 
acquire a habit which persists as they grow 
to maturity, whereas birds which never 
become accustomed to flying, occasion lit- 
tle trouble in this respect at any time. Of 
course, the larger the yards, the less likeli- 
hood is there of the hens seeking to escape. 
If they have roomy yards, with an abund- 
ance of green food, they have less tempta- 
tion to wander. 

It is a curious fact that when a single 
hen escapes, she immediately finds that she 
wants to get back into the yard with the 
other birds. Some poultrymen make this 
easy by placing a small gate in the fence, 
so arranged that it will swing inward only, 
being closed by means of a light spring or 
its own weight. As the hen moves along 
the fence she finds a small opening and 
tries to get through. The pressure which 
she exerts causes the gate to open, and the 
hen finds herself back in the yard again. 
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The English Setter 


[| This is the third of a series of articles 
pointing out the chief characteristics of 
the different breeds of dogs which are es- 
pecially adapted to the country place. The 
first one, which appeared in the February 
number, dealt with the Airedale, and in 
the April issue the subject was the Scotch 
colite. | 
[% selecting a dog for the country place 

there are three especial qualities to 
be sought which, unfortunately, all breeds 
do not possess. These are hardiness, com- 
panionability and trustworthiness, and to 
his credit be it said, the English setter 
embodies all of these good points as well 
as many more which close association with 





him will bring to light 33 
Primarily, setters are of course hunt- ae 

ing dogs, and in that capacity they find 

their most congenial and successful occu- " : a a 

pation. But there is no reason why, with oa Re Ae 


ordinary care and an occask nal long run Evergreens as grown for specimens at Andorra Nurseries 
in the woods and fields, an English setter 


should not be absolutely healthy and a PI t f I d m4 %) ff 
source of constant satisfaction to his own- an O r m m e 1 a t S S ct 
er, even though the latter may lack the op- NOT FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 


ear a inclination to - sh we Start with the largest stock that can be secured! It takes over twenty years 
mes song _ mi pst nich tive tes wf prec be to grow such trees and Shrubs as we offer. 

ehleve, that a dog whicn Nas bee é . ° ‘ ° 
oid dail Wak avtent, Rill Sanat oer las to We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give 
tigen: auiiinn spoiled Pte San ag an immediate effect. Spring price-list gives complete information. 

: > tM ae OX _H, CHESTNUT HILL, 
about the home. Among the most satis- ANDORRA NURSERIES PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
factory and likable dogs we have ever WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
known were setters which during the 
shooting season were used actively in the KILLED BY 
field, and throughout the balance of the For a Most Beautiful Lawn SCIENCE 


rear filled most acceptably the place of the Sow KALAKA. It is specially selected, specially tested grass 
, : : eget, I ened, ans pulverized the ideal ination to grow By the wonderful bacteriological preparation, discovered and prepared by 
ordinary general purpose dog. The char- quiets, 


hardy, lasting turf. For seeding new lawns or putting 
acter of a good specimen of the breed 


new life into the old lawn nothing equals Dr. Danysz, of Pasteur Institute, Paris. Used with striking success for 
leaves little or nothing to be desired; he 9 D A N Y = Z V j R US 


years in the United States, England, France and Russia. 
is full of intelligence and common sense, 
learns readily, has a kindly though coura- 


























contains the germs of a disease peculair to rats and mice only and is 
absolutely harmless to birds, human beings and other an- 
Packed in 5 pound boxes at 81.00 per box, express paid east 


‘ a I. . . imals, The rodenis always die inthe open, because of feverish condition. 

geous disposition that makes him an ideal or 1 26 went of Omaha. Write and ask for prices on special The disease is als ¢ ontagious to them. Easily prepared and applied. 
rposes. er 

dog about the place or on walks and and have the best seed money can buy. Get our fresiawn book, How much to use.—A small house, one tube. Ordinary dwelling, 


* three tubes (if rats are numerous, not less than 6tubes). One or twodozen 
THE KALAKA CO., 16 Union Stock Yards, Chicago for large stable with hay loft and yard or 5000 sq.ft. floor space in build- 


ings. Price: One tube, 75c; 3 tubes, $1.75; 6 tubes, $3.25; one doz, %. 
INDEPENDENT CHEMICAL CO, 72 Front St., New York 


tramps afield, and forms very strong at- 
tachments to his master and other persons 
with whom he may come in frequent con- 


tact. In fact, we doubt if there is any K EN N EL D KPAR i MEN iy 


other breed that develops a stronger and 
truer love for man, or more quickly ap- AIREDALE TERRIERS | Russian Wolfhourds 
: . , , The best all ‘round dog and companion 
preciates and repays wise, kindly treat- Our Terriers are blue ribbon winnere at The Best Dog in the world and 
ment. ny 3 Boston, Pittsburg, Chiesgo, | one of the Rarest Breeds extant. 
GOERS NO OBS Other lange Gnewre Peerless in beauty and reliability 




































As a watchdog the English setter ranks Sraston See Seto, $95 and Ue. of dleposition, Companions for 
high, and his reliability of disposition Fee $20. The greatest living sire | meg erntre ene 
makes him a safe companion for children. ne, sa can 
There is about him nothing of that semi- Sta. E. KANSAS CITY, MO. Mirasol Kennels 
treacherous meanness which makes cer- HANDSOME GATS AND vote owen 
tain other breeds so undesirable, and his KITTENS FOR SALE RABBITS AND PET STOCK bbits 
; ; oie aie Domestic and rare foreign varieties. Unrivalled Flemish Giant, Angora Tan and Polish Rabbits— 
general air of big-heartedness is sure to 


Siamese, Abyssinian, Manx, and Rus- | Peruvian and Smooth Cavies for fancy or pets. SOME!GOOD 
»,.\sian. Ideal boarding place for cats, | YOUNGSTERS NOW FOR SALE, $1.00 up. 


dogsand birds. Model Poultry depart- : aes i 
ment, supplies broilers, fowl and squab. Elm Cove Rabbitry, Great Neck, L. I. 
Write for beautifully illustrated 


catalogue and sales lists. WHITE COLLIES TRISTOCRATIC 


BLACK SHORT HAIRED CATTERY 


endear him to all who can recognize a 
good dog when they see one. 

Before turning to the physical charac- 
teristics of the breed, a few remarks as to 

















care and general treatment may not be Oradell, N. .J poate int sree breed | of 
‘ - . cer , » an ry Brave but gentle protectors and 
amiss. In the first place, give your setter Delight the q Shetland Pony Brave but, gentle, metvens Ac 
. ¢ — - « - aw c . . : ye ergetic, outdc artners 
as regular and systematic exercise as pos- Lx Heart 0 ot menage eck ape sre ne ae noe partners 


and intelligent companions for 
adults. Sensations at Kennel Show. 
Labor savers and money makers on 
the farm. A female will raise 
from twelve to twenty puppies per 
year worth from $150.00 up. Pedi- 
; Pp “ ; gree stock only. Country raised, 
Entire satisfaction. Write | therefore, hardy, healthy and rug- 
ior illustrated catalog ged, Address 


pBELLE MEADE FARM =| ICT AND WHITE KENNELS, OSHKOSH, WIS: 


sible. This is only fair to the dog in order 
to keep him in good condition and satisfy 
his natural fondness for plenty of whole- 
some work in the open air. On a large 
country estate this matter of exercise is 
(Continued on page 66) 


ideal piaymate. Makes 
the child strong and of 
robust health. Inexpensive 
to buy and keep. Highest 
; types here. Complete outfits. 
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These Pictures 
Tell a Story which 


Vitally Affects 
Your Trees 


} 


HESE BIG TREES, through neglect, were so rotted a 
man could stand in the hollow core, yet little showed 
+] 


on re outside 






They were cleaned out, cemented, and now are good for many years to come 









Are you going to lose a magnificent elm or maple through lack of such care ? 
Why not make your orchard trees, too, a source of profit rather 

than an eyesore 

Have us look your trees over, whether it be a dozen or a 
hundred, and tell you what they need and the cost of put 
ting them in shape. This service will not cost you a cent. 









Let us get to work now so your trees will be a source of 
enjoyment to you this summer .; : 
All eur work is guaranteed and we imapect the work every Sy 
sia months without expense te you ops 
Send for our Representative or for our FREE 2) 

ROOK" MAKING GOOD" in TREES 


~ 
~~ 
= ’ 
tp 
l.aplains the care your trees need, how we work, < . 4 
and what we have done for others and can do for you . . 


APPLETON & SEWALL CO., Inc. 


hed Fifth Ave. PORESTERS AND SURVEYORS New York 














BOBBINK & ATKINS 


World’s Choicest Nursery 
and Greenhouse Products 


‘ invite everyiealy interested in improving their lawns and gardens to visit our Nursery 
to m our Products growing This is the most satisfactory way to purchase. We shall gladly 
give our time, attention and any information desired. (ur Nursery consists of 300 acres of 


highly cultivated land and 30.000 square feet of greenhouses and storehouses in which we are 
growing Nursery and Greenhouse Products for every place and purpose, the best that experience, 
got cultivation and our excellent facilities can s in a position to fill orders 


produce acing 
of any sine 


RHODODENDRONS Many thousands of EVERGREENS, CONIFERS AND PINES. 
" ted plants in Hardy Engliel snd More than 75 acres of our Nursery are 
America varieties re at ving ur planted with handsome specimens (hur 
\ — plants are vorth traveling any distance 

HARDY OLD-FASHIONED , i A 
grow ti i on ¢ = 4 bap taal BOXWOOD AND BAY TREES. We grow 
loned kinds, Special prices on quantities een of trees in many shapes and 

ROSES We grow several unmdred thou PALMS DECORATIVE PLANTS FOR 
sand that will bloom this year CONSERVATORIES, interior and ex 

DECIDUOUS TREES AND FLOWERING terior decorations. Our greenhouses are 
SHRUBS Many acres of our Nursery fu f thew 
“t planted wit severn mdred thou HARDY TRAILING AND CLIMBING 
ind’ Ornamental Shade Trees and | VINES We grow them for every place 
| a shee it * worth while ft visit and pore “e Ask for apecial list 

nepect them ~— H POT-GROWN GRAPE VINES 

TRAINED, DWARF AND ORDINARY at eee eee, Cutvation 
FRUIT TREES AND SMALL FRUITS —, AnD Roots, Spring, Summer 
We grow these f sl] kinds of Frul ‘we aman” soe 
Gophtan aod deen Fruit LAWN GRASS SEED. Our Rutherford 

HEDGE PLANTS iene ate —_ , : ark B. \ ve anietare has given satisfa< 
t . : ’ California Prive t, Berk PLANT TUBS, WINDOW BOXES, and 


“S lapted for a 


GARDEN FURNITURE We manu 
ail shapes and siges 


OUR NEW GIANT FLOWERING MARSHMALLOW. 1 


parte of the 


t res ) 
thie Harty New « ; ~+_ ~ 1 be interested ix 


it wi 


a, a F p : K umd when in bloom is the 
er . ft, owers in e garden looms om the early part of July until the latter part of 
OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOGUE NO. 40 leacribes ur. Products is 
an p> rehenal ve interesting inatructive and helpful to intending purchasers. Will be mailed 
{ree june ® leet 
We Plant Grounds and Gardens verywhere wit) 


World's Choices Nurse *roducts 
Grewn in our World's Greatest Nurser , ee aie , 


We have & number f superintendents and gardeners registered open for appointment 
Names will be given upon apmication 

VISITORS, take Erie Railroad to Carlton Hi second stop on Main Line minutes 
walk to Nursery 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Nurserymen, Florists and Planters RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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International Rose Exhibition 
Paris, June, 1911 


Jonkheer J. L. Mock 


C2 s 2 


NK) Jonkheer 
\ J.L. Mock 


) This picture shows the International Rose Jury, in the Bagotelle Gardens, 
vy Paris, last June. This jury, composed of di uished rose culturists from 
Ay many countries, was appointed by the Prefect of the Seine. Our president, 
5 Mr. Robert Pyle, was the sole American member of the jury, an indication 
(Vy) of the international promi e attained by The Conard & Jones Company 
‘A as rose growers. Mr. Pyle stands at the left. Next to him is England’s 
ryy" representative, and next, the German expert. 
[vy Jonkheer J. L. Mock Rose has been awarded two Gold Medals, one Silver 
AY Medal and other honors. A magnificent variety. Brilliant carmine, shad- 
ing to imperial pink. The large, symmetrical, highly perfumed blooms 
are produced in great profusion and are carried on stiff, erect stems. The 
bush growth is vigorous and free. By all means add this rose to your 





YY) collection. 
AN THREE SIZES—1-yr. 35c; 2-yr. 75; 3-yr. $1.00 
wy $5.00 orders delivered free 


Nv " In any event, write for our new catalogue of “The Best Roses 
for America,” including valuable data for rose lovers. FREE. 


\§ THE CONARD & JONES CO. 


h Box 126, West Grove, Pa. 
A \ Rose Specialists + 50 years’ experience 
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UseOXIDE 2 ZINC Paints 
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AINT IS THE 


HALL-MARK 
of prosperity. The 
properly painted town 
looks prosperous—is 
prosperous. Prosperity 
commends itself to en- 
terprise. 











The best way to 
“boom” a town is to 
keep the buildings well 
painted. To paint well 
is to paint with 


ZING PAINT 


How about your town? How about your buildings 
which are a part of your town ? 


We do not grind Oxide of Zinc in oil. A list of manu- 
facturers of Oxide of Zinc Paints mailed on request. 


National City Bank Building 


OXIDE 0 








mae 











The New Jersey Zinc Co., 55 ‘Wail Stre-t, New Yark 
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T the bottom of every adver- 
tising page in most monthly 
periodicals there is an un- 

obtrusive line which says in some 
form or other, “Please mention 
this magazine in writing to ad- 
vertisers.” It is a matter of good 
citizenship to grant this request 


Here's how. In the first place, 
such mention benefits the maga- 
ine. An advertiser may get 150 

plies from space used in five 
magazines. Thirty of them, per 


ips, tell where the advertise- 
‘nt was read, and among these 
iy be a majority of magazine 

here is, however, a 
possibility that an equal number 
f answers were induced by each 
iagazine, in which case the ad- 
ertiser would no doubt use all of 
them again the following issue. 
ut as magazine number one has drawn the greatest number of 
raceable replies, it is given the preference over the others. Let us 
suppose for a minute that the reader has no special wish to help along 
the publisher’s cause. The reader has paid for his subscription; he 
owes the publisher nothing; and it is some little trouble to explain to 
the advertiser that he saw his offer of an aeroplane for $327.62 in the 
Sticky Fly Paper. 


Such a citizen of the United States is not a friend of the economic 


development of his country. The financial stability of the land de- 
pends on the successful and economical marketing of goods by the 
merchant. To tell a man that he has secured your business through 


advertising in a certain magazine or newspaper, is economy. It shows 


him the direct result of his expenditure, and enables him to continue 
spend his money intelligently. And for every intelligent spender, 
-ountry is just that much better off. We can all help. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE FARM 

‘erhaps you have been reading a story in House and Garden about 
a man who was heartily tired of city life and went to the country to 
become a farmer. It’s a little different from any of the articles, but 
is very interesting, and it gives you a picture of rural life, besides 
showing the practical side of the undertaking. We were talking with 
this man a while ago, and he has now become a landed proprietor of 
some means and has made a great success of his work. Best of all, 
he simply bubbles over with enthusiasm. We are very glad that we 
finally induced him to write his experiences; he has given them in 
such a straightforward manner that he is helping a great many to get 
clear idea about what this “Back to the Land” movement really 
means. In some of the forthcoming numbers there is a mine of in- 
formation so vividly presented that you will surely want to see it. 
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There is another such enthusi- 
ast, John Anthony by name,. who 
went into New England and 
made a go of fruit-growing. He 
is creating a big stir throughout 
the country because he has intro 
duced business methods to apple 
culture with telling effect. He 
told his story in the March and 
\pril magazines, but we are go 
ing to hear from him again soon. 
ry lhe only thing we have against 
\nthony is, that despite his hard 


ing such a thoroughly good time 
_ that he makes us very envious. 
Here is something from one of 
those letters of his they don’t 
come too frequently, for they 
make us feel as if a little bit of 
fresh country air had blown into 
the office over the dusty roofs. 

“When real folks want to try farming, | will be found ready to 
help when I can. Only they want to be sure about it. Few folks would 
like the sort of work I have been luxuriating in lately. Sawing wood 
all day long is the easiest job we get to do. My assistanc and I are 
keeping bachelor hall until the arrival of his wife. Meantime we keep 
house, cook the bulliest meals you ever heard of, and do a full hard 
day's work in the orchard besides. The snow is deep and soft and wet. 
rhe sun, reflected from the snow, is more blistery than any of the 
lorida article. Yet—it is the only real fun that | ever ran across. 

“Already we have combined the good things of the city and the 
country. The food is of the latter (raised on the place) but the 
preparation and serving is of the former. Cream we have of the sort 
that town folk don't know exists. Syrup that was sap in the trees but 
yesterday. Potatoes, beets, parsnips, eggs, cream cheese, butter, all 
from this ground. But I easily get garrulous.” 

[f this itching to be back in the country comes over you, and you 
are downright earnest about it, write in and we'll put you in touch 
with John Anthony, for there is not a better man to help you. 


MORE THAN FIVE MILLION SPADES 

Would you believe that during this month that the House and Gar 
den Gardening Guide went through the mails that there were over 
five million starting to dig gardens in the United States? With equal 
conservatism we can say that House and Garden is guiding the course 
of sixty thousand of that number, and they are not merely turning up 
angle worms, either. [rom the letters we read and the people we see, 
some of the finest gardens in the land are developed from the pages of 
this magazine. We want to do some proselyting and you who are suc- 


ceeding should help by sending in the information you have dug up. 








Here are Mr. and Mrs. Frank VerBeck riding behind their 
pet donkey, “Gunja,” in Bermuda. Mrs. VerBeck is better 


Blair Jaekel, author of “Windmills and Wooden 


Lewis Gaston Leary in the mountains of Palestine, 
“Planning a Trip Abroad,” etc., is as 


; a country which he knows as well as he knows his 

much at home in the saddle of the Texas broncho known as Hanna Rion, and is the author of ‘Let's Make a home town. He is following up his “The Real 

as he is in a publisher's ofice—sometimes a little Flower Garden’’ and “The Garden in the Wilderness,” both Palestine of To-day” with another ten-strike, 
more so charming outdoor books 


“Andorra, the Hidden Republic 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust~ 
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The car of Plain Macadam 
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In these days of progress it is a misdemeanor bordering closely on crime 
to put an old style macadam pavement on a public road.”—Chicago Tribune. 
TJITHIN the last ten years the char- is to make the road surface proof against 
/ acter of trafic on our roads has the shearing action of driving wheels. 
changed completely. A large part This can be accomplished by the use of 
of it is now motor trafhc, and the wheels, Tarvia, which re-enforces the surface giv- 
instead of simply rolling over the road, ing ita plasticity and tenacity which will 
fear up the surfa enable it to resist automobile traffic. 
he driving wheels of an automobile Tarvia was the first bituminous binder 
revolve several more times to the mile than on the American market, and conforms to 
front wheels of the same size, showing the universal Kuropean experience. It is made 
existence of a certain amount of slip, and in three grades—‘*Tarvia X”’ for road and 
accounting clearly for the rapid deteriora- pavement construction, “Tarvia A” for 
y¢ tion of brittle macadam surfaces under surfacing, ““Tarvia B”’ for dust prevention 

i uch trathe. and road preservation, 

Deterioration means dust. It also means Our expert advice is at the disposal of 
frequent renewals of the surface at great ex- any one interested. Illustrated booklets 
pense. Obviously, the way toprevent dete- regarding the Tarvia treatments free on 

rioration and to lower maintenance charges request to nearest office. 

BARRE qT qT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
New York, licago, Philadelphia Bosto1 St. Louis, Po tr 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Kansas _ City, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Seattle, London, Eng. 


Canadian Offices :—Montreal, foronto, Deter a: mn Vancouver, St. John, N. B., Halifax, N. S. 
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